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’NTRODUCTION. 

LIFK OF MILTON? 


Mil/roN’s life falls into thr^e dearly defined divisions. The 
first period ends with tht pontes return from. Italy ^ftethree 
in i6j9; the second at the Restoration in 1660, 
when release from the fetters of politics enabled 
him to remind th,^world that he was a gi*eat poet, if not a great 
controversialist; the third is brought to a close with his death 
in* i67iJ. Paradise Lost belongs to the last of these periods; 

we propose to summarise briefly the main events of all 
three. 

John Milton was bom on December 9,1608, in London, He 
'^came, in his o,wn words, ex genere homsto.' A som 160a; ths 
family of Miltons had been settled in Oxfordshire 
since the reign of l^izabeth. , The poet’s father had been 
educated at an O^drd school, possibly as a chorister in one of 
the College choir-schools, and imbibing Anglican sympathies 
hfild conforme(> to the Established Church. For this he was 
disinherited by his father. He settled in London, following the 
piofes$i(fti of scrivener. A ^criveiier combined the cccupaiions 
9f l^yer and law-staiioner* It appears to have been a lucrative 
calling; certainly John Milton (the poet Was named after the 
father) attained to eail5^ ‘^>fircuinst)mces. Ho married about 
i6qo, and^had siS children, of whom several died young. The 
third ciiiild was the 

The elder Milton was evidently , a man of considerable 
culture^, |n piarticular idi accomplished musician, and a com- 
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poser^ whose inad:igals deemed worthy of being,pripted 
side by side with those of Bj^rd, Orlando Gibbons and other 
leading musicians of the ft me. To him, nC“ doubt, the poet 
owed the love of music of which we see frequent indications in 
the poems*. Realising, too, that in his son la^' the promise 
and possibility of future greatness, John Milton took the utmost 
pains to have the boy adequately ^ducrted ;,and the lines Aff 
Patrem show that the ties of affection between father and child 
were of more than ordinary closeness.' 

Milton wa^ sent to St Paul’s School a? a day scholar about 
Early trairb- the yeaf 1620. He also had a tutor, Thomas 
ing. Young, a Scotchman, who subsequently became 

Master of Jesus College, Cambridge. More important still, 
Milton gfrew up in the stimulafing atmosphere of cultured 
home-life. This was a signal advantage. H^iost men do not 
realise that the word ‘cultmre’ signifies anything very definite 
or desirable before they pass to the University; for Milton, 
however, home-life meant, from the first, not only broad interests 
and refinement, but active encouragement towards literature 
and study. Jn 1625 he left St Paul’s. He was not a precocivu: 
genius, a ‘boy poet,’ like Chatterton or Shelley. Of his extant 
English poems® only one, Ori the Death of a Fair Infant^ was 
written in his school-days. Put his early training had done 
that which was all-important: it had laid the foundation of the 
far-ranging knowledge which makes Pat^adise Lost unique for 
diversity of suggestion and interest. 

Milton entered at Christ’s College, Cambridge, commencing 

^ I residence in the Easter term of 162' '. Seven yelrs 
were spent at the University. He took his B.A, 
degree in ^1629, proceeded M.A. in 1632, and in the latter year 

<■> f 

O 

^ See the article on him in Grove’s Dktionary of Music. 

* Milton was v^ry fond of the organ; 7 / Penseroso^ 16r, note. 
During his residence at Horton Milton made occasional |purneys to 
London to hear, and obtain instruction in,/v4sic. 

® His paraphrases of Psalms cxiv, cxxxvi, scarcely come under this 
heading. 
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left Cajnbridge. His experience oj Unive^ity life had not 
been wholly fortunate. ^He was,® and felt himself to be, out of 
sympathy with IRfe surroundings; jmd whenever in aft^V-years 
he spoie of Cambridge' it was with something of the grave 
impietas of ^^ibbon who, unsoftened even by memories of 
Magdalen, complained t^t the fourteen months spent at 
Oxford Were the ,leas^ pro|itabk part of his life. Milton, in 
fact, anticipates the laments that we hnd in the correspond¬ 
ence o? Gray, eaddressed sometimes to Richard West and 
reverberated from^he banks of the Uis. It may, however, be 
fairly assumed that, whether conscious!^"or not, Milton owed 
a good,deal to his ^University; and it must not be for¬ 
gotten that the'hncompliraentdl'y and oft-quoted allusions to 
Cambridge date ^ for thq, mosf part from the unhappy period 
when Milton t!?le politician and polemical dogmatist had 
effectually divorced himself at once from Milton the scholar 
and Milton the ,goet, A poet he had proved himself before 
leaving the University. The short but exquisite ode At a 
SlSiemn Music^ and the *hjativiiy Hymn (1629), were already 
-written.’ 


0 ^ That Milton’s feeling towards the authorities <Jf his ovm college 

was not entirely pnfriendly would appear from the following sentences 
written in 164^. He takes, he says, the opportunity to “acknowledge 
publicly, with all gratef^ mind, that more than ordinary respect whicli 
I found, above manygiof my equals, at the hands of those courteous and 
learned men, the Fellows of that college wherein I spent some years; 
w 3 o, at my parchig after I h^ taken two degrees, as the manner is, 
signified many Ways how much better it would uontent them that 1 
would st^; as by many letters full of kindness and lovjng respect, 
^oth^before that time and long after, I was assured of their singubr 
good affection towards me ,”—Apology for Sniectymnnus, J\ IV. HI. 311. 
Perhaps it would have bsiSn;jbetter for Milton had he been sent to 
EmmanueWCollege^ long a stronghold Puritanism.'^ Dr John Preston, 
the maste» of the college at that time, was a noted leader of the Puritan 
party, (Throughouit t^^^nlroduction Milton’s prose-works, in Bohn’s 
edition, are referred to under the abbreviation P. W.) 
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Milton’s father^ad $et^^ed^ .4t Hojrton in Buckinghamshire. 
Thither the a^n'^tired |n July, 1632., He had 
wlr- gone to Cambridge with the intofadbn of qualifying 
for some profession, perbaij® the Church^ This 
purpose was soon .given up, and when Milton r<*^urned to his 
father’s house he sedns to have mafie up his mind that therfe 
was no profession which he car^ to eiy:er. ^He would choose 
the better part of studying and pr^aring himself, by ^gorous 
self-discipline and application, for the far-off (divine evmt to 
which his whtle life movei , 

It was Milton’s (xiistant resolve to achieve something that 
Thtkfyto should vindicate the ways ef God to meq, some- 
Mtiton's life, great ^ that should justify hfe own possession 

of unique powers—powers of wMch, with no trace of egotism, 
he proclaims himself proudly conscious. The feeling finds 
‘ repeated expression in his prose ; it is the guiding-star that 
shines clear and steadfast pven through the mists of politics. 
He has a mission to fulfil, a purpose to accomplish, no less 

' — . ‘ 5 ’ 

* As tenant of the Earl of Bridgewater, according to one 2u:count; 

but probably the tradition arose from Miltoii’s subsequent coimectbn 
with the Bridgewater family. ^ ' 

^ Cf. Milton's own words, “ The Church, to whose service by the 
intention of' my parents and friends 1 was destined of a child, and 
in my own resolutions.’* What ,kep.t him. from taking orders was 
not, at first, any difference of helieC bnt solely Jbis objection to Church 
discipline and government. “ Owning to some maturity of ywrs, and 
perceiving what tyranny "tad inAfade<;l the churcKi-that he;who would 
take orders must subscribe slave,. thought it letter to prefe^ a 
blameless silence'before the sacred Office of speaking, bought and be^n 
with servitude and Reason of Church GoDernment^ 

P, IK II. 4S2. Milton disliked in. oatditular the episcopal system, 
and spoke of himself as “ Chutch-outed by the prelates.” ’ - , ' 

* Cf. the' second sonnet.; “ How soor^hath Time. ” Ten years later 

(1641) Milton speaks of the f’ inyard prodijmilg which gre^'daily upon 
me, that by labour and intent study, which^ I take'Wbe my^ portion 
in this life, joined with the strong propensity^/ natun^T perlmps 
leave something so written to aftertimes, as they vrilthig^ 

let it die ,”'—Chunk Goi^ehtpmtl^ P W\ 11, 477^ 478'.' 
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than tjtc most fanatic religious Jnthusia5ts; and the means 
whetTcby this end is t0 be attdfnel are fourfold: devotion to 
learning, devoildn to religion, purity of life, Und‘the 

pursuit of (nrovltat^f^ or ‘^excellent seriousness” of thought. 

This peimd of self-centred isolation lasted from 1632 to 1638. 
Gibbon tells^ua among the ni^aoy wise things contained in that 
most wise book,the that every man has two 

educatjpn^: that which hd receives from his teachers and that 
which'iie owes* to himself; the latter being infinitely the more 
important, pur|pg these five years Milton ‘completed his 
second education ; ranging the whole '^rld of classical*- anti¬ 
quity end absorhingt the classical, genius so thoroughly that 
the ancients whre to him wKat. they afterwards became to 
Landor, what tljiey havp ney'drv become to any other English 
poet in the sanfe degree, even as the very breath of his being; 
learning, too, all of art, especially music, that contemporary 
England could Jfurnish; wresting from modern literatures^ 
(especially ItaliaS), their last secrets'; and combining these vast 
aiid diverse influences iiflo a splendid equipment of hard-won, 
^ v{(;ll-ordered culture. The world has known many greater 
scholars the technical) limited sense than Milton, but few 
men, if any, who have, mastered more things worth-mastering 
in art, letters and scholarship*. It Says much for the poet that 
he was sustained through this peripd of study, pursued ohne 
Has^f ohfU the fujl conscjdusness that all would be 


crowned by a masterpiece which should add one more testi¬ 
mony,to the beljS" ip that Qbd who ordains the fates of men. 
II says also very great •deal for the father who suffered his 
son tp follow in this manner the path of learning*. 

,' ^ . v' ' 1 , ' ' * 


' l^e was closely familiar rtyo with post-classical writers like Philo 
'and* the neb-Platonists; nOt must we forget the mediaeval element in 
his learning (see to Rabbinical teaching. 

' * See pp. li—liii. ' ^ »» 

* Milan’s podips with their undercurmut of perpepial allasion are 


the I^St ^oof of the of his reading; butdnterestlng supplementaiy 

Evidence ^ affbrded the jchmfnonpiace book discovered in 1874, and 
printed' by the Camden Socidyi ' It contains extracts from %bout 
80 diffract authors'whose works Milton had studied: 
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True, Milton gijve moife than onp earnest of his ^future 
Milton's fync fame. The dales Sf the earjy pieces— VAllegro^ II 
^t^nioami^- PcfiserosOy ArMes, Comus and i^cidas —are not 
porary h/e. certain; but probably ^ach was con^posed 

at Horton before 1638. We have spoken of thf:m elsewhere. 
Here we may note that four of them^ave great aiftobiographic*^^ 
value as an indirect commentajy, wnttep from Milton’s coign 
of seclusion, upon the moral crisis through which EngYish life 
and thought were passing, the clash betweer the careless 
hedonism of the Cavalier world and the jd^epening austerity 
of Puritanism. In ^Allegro the poet holds the balance 
almost equal between the two opposing tendencies. , In // 
Penseroso it becomes clear to ^hich side his ^sympathies are 
leaning. Comus is a covert prophecy of the,.downfall of the 
Court-party, while Lycidas openly “foretells tTJfe mine” of the 
Established Church. The latter poem is the final utterance of 
Milton’s lyric genius. Here he reaches, in Mr Mark Pattison’s 
words, the high-water mark of English versd^ and then—the 
pity of it—he resigns that place amon|*the lyrici vates of whic^* 
the Roman singer was ambitious, and for nearly twent/ years ■ 
suffers his lyre to hang mute and rusty in the teniple of the 
Muses. 

The composition of Lycidas may be assigned to the yeai 
Travels in i637- In the spring of the next yehr‘Milton started 
\Tefirsty 7 ri^ Ibr Italy. He had long made himself a master of 
tnkisii/s. Italian, and it was natural ‘that he should seek 
inspiration in the land where many English poets, from 
Chaucer to Shelley, have found it,*" Milton remained abrojfel 
some fifteen months. Originally he had intended to include 
Sicily and Greece in his travels, but news of the troables in 
England hastened his return. Hd Vas brought face to face 
Cause of Aiy /quOfition whether or not he should bear 

return to Eng- his {^art ' ^ goming' Jtrfeggle j whether without 

self-reproach he could lead any Idhger tMs life of 
learning and indifference to the public wq^b^ He decided* as we 
might have expected that he would decide, though some good 
critics see cause to regret the decision. Milton |^uts his 
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position very cleaily. considered it,” h^/says, “dishonour¬ 
able to be enjoying my^i^elf at x&y mse in foreign lands, while 
my countrymen ^re striking a bio w'lror freedom.” Andf^again: 
“ Perceiving that the ^ue way to liberty followed on from these 
beginnings, itvismuch also as I had so prepared myself from 
Ihy youth that, above all J^i^ings, I could not be ignorant what 
is of Divine and wh^^ of^hunran right* I resolved, though I 
was then meditating certain other matters, to transfer into this 
struggle all my 'genius and all the strength of my industry.” * 

The summer qf 1639 (July) found Milton baAk in England. 
Immediately after his return he wrote ’tlfe Epita- seco^id 

phium .Oanwnis^ the ^beautiful elegy in which he period^ 1640— 
lamented the ddhth of his schilibl friend, Diodati. tdtandons poe- 
Lycidas was thq, last o^ the^*^English lyrics: the 
Epitaphium^ whtibh should be studied in close connection with 
Lycidas^ the last of the long Latin poems. Thenceforth, for a 
long spell, the re|t was silence, so far as concerned poetry. The 
period which for all men represents the strength and maturity 
dT'manljood, which in the^ases of other poets produces the best 
and most characteristic work, is with Milton a blank. In twenty 
years he composed no more than a bare handful of Sonnets, 
and even some of these are infected by the taint of political 
animus. Other interests^ filled his thoughts—the question of 
Church-reform, education, marriage, and, above all, politics. 

Milton’s first treatise upon the government of the Established 
Church {Of Reformation touching Church-Disci- Pampldets on 
pHne in Englank) appeared in 1641. Others 
followed in qviick successvon. The abolition of 
Episcopacy was the watch-word of the enemies of the Anglican 
Church*^the delenda est Carthago cry of Puritanism, and no one 
gnfqjced the pointyith grealer eloquence than Milton. During 
1641 and 1642 Ee wrote five pamphlets on the subject. Mean¬ 
while he, was studying"*'tfife principles of ec^pcation. On his 
return Italj^’he had undertaken the training of his nephews. 

* Milton seem's to cherished some hope of beginning a great 
poem'as late os 1641—a; probably the latter year marked his final 
surrender, of the scheme. 
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This led to consideration the be^t ^ucatiohal methods;.and 
in the Tractate a/ £ducat\gftf'1644, Mi^toh assumed the part of 
. education^il theorist. In the piiVious year, May, 
^ * 1643, married^. The marriage proved unfortu¬ 

nate. Its immediate outcome was the pamphlet on' Divorce. 
Clearly he had little leisure for lileratjire proper. 

The finest of Milton’s prose-worj^s, the Ar^opagitica^ a plea 

Political Pam- the free expression,of ^opinion, was publ^hed in 

phuts. Ap- 1644. In i^45* he editfiidfhe first Collection of his 
pt-ems. In 1649 his advocacy gf the anti-royalist 
taryship. cause waS '"recognised by the offer of a post under 
the newly appointed Council of State, ilis bold vindication of 
the trial of Chafles L, The Tehure of Kings^ had appeared 


^ His wife (who was only sevea^teen)'’was jPowell*, eldest 

daughter of Richard Powell,, of Toresl Hillj a village sojpie little 
distance front. Oxford. She Went to, stay with her father in July 
1643, and refused: to return to Milton j .whyi it certain. She 

was reconciled to her husband m 1645, i^orc him four children, ami 
died in 1651, in her twenty-seventh year. No dottbt» the scene in P<~ L. 
X. 909—936, in which Eve b^s forgiveness of Adam, reproduced the’ 
poet’s personal experience, while many passages in Samson Agonhtes 
must have been inspired by the Sahlje cause. 


^ i.e. old style. The volume wak' entered on. the registers of. the 
Stationers’ Company under the- datc of October 6th, 1645. It Was 
published on Jan. a, 1645—6^ With, the following title page: 

“ Poems of Mr. John J^giish akfi JLaiiny composed at 

several tifAes- Printed byi ‘h\ tpee Copies^ * The S^ngt ytere set ut Mksich 
by Mr. Ilmry LavteSt gentian of the I3stf _s ^happe^ and one of ffis 
Majesties private Musich, I 


■ * - —Bjocearefrontem . . ' , 

Cingiiti M Vati nbceeU maid Unjptht fuittror.* VlRO. jfr/. ^ 

Printed and published oeCordiHg to OrdeP. Jjon^an^ Prinied by RiUh 
Rawortht for PfumfkrfyjMijjyt^t* anddh ic bei sold.at the signe of the 
princes Arms in ^ - - */ ' 

' From theprej^toiyAddri^bythe 

tion was due to the initiative of the poblbiher* .MUtoh’9 owh feOllt^ ia 
expressed by the motto, where i^ifwoirds “ futiirp ” sho^ thM,; a» 
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earlier in the same year.* Milton aijcepted offer, becoming • 
Latin^ Secretary to 'the^fommiiteeipf Foreign Affairs. There 
wa? nothing d^^steful about his^uties. He drew the 
despatches to foreign |fovernments,'translated state-papers, and 
served aa ihtc^reter to foreign envoys.' Ha<i his duties stopped 
liere his acceptance of t^e^ppst would, I thj^k, have proved 
an unqualified gain. It btough^ him into contact with the first 
men itt*the -Stated gave iSlm a practicaii insight Theadvanta^e 
ih|to thS working of natic^^afllurs and the motives , 

of human action; a Avor&li ‘^rftished.hiin vyith I^at experience 
of life which is*essential tO all po^ts who^espire to be something 
more t^an “the idle fingers of ;m empty day.*^ But unfortu¬ 
nately the seenftaryship entaifed" the necessity of disadvan- 
defending at ey^ry tiirj' th^ pa^t- co^^^ *be 
revolution^and Ae present jJbHoy. of the Council. Milton, in 
fact, held k perpetual iKief as advocate for his party.. Hence 
the en^le^s and.unedifying into which he drifted; 

controversies whfth washed the, mpsf years of his. life, 

iWirpedj^as some critics ;^“hk, his nature, and eventually cost 
,him his ^esight. , . 

Betweeff 1649 and 1660 Milton produced no less than eleven 
pamphlets., Several of these arose out of. the pub- miurds writ- 
lication of the famous Eikon M^silike. , The book ^c^- 

was printed in 1649 apd created so extraordinary a ntonweaith. 

he judged,, his great acl#evefticnt was to come. The volume was 
divided into twa^paits, tiui: fipit ccmtalning the Engliih, the second the 

it.^the cl^ of^^the former, with a 
Mpt^rate tiUe-pa|l6 to mark'itstt^poth^^ 

t A .Latin 9 'ecreltaty wai required, because the Council scorned, as 
Edward ^hiJJjps saysr. to oh th^r affairs in th^ wheedling, 
i^isplpg jatge^ Of th^^ngi^ French;'* . Milton’s salary was ;^a88, in 
modern aboih if900* ^ ' 

? TlicrAfs.no pro^ BShoh evgr had persoikl intercourse with 
CroiUwellif^’and Mrs. Mark Fqttisok implies^ that Jfcie W|s altogether 
ni^fec^^ of:;;die. dto,e» Vet it. seems unlikely 

thaf .^e^^ret|iqr;bf have been on friendly 

terms%ithsomaof itom,cmbei ^4 y 4 *>®V%®*^W and Whitelocke. 
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t 

sensation that Mijlton war asked to ^eply to it. Tbis^ he did 
with EikonoklasteSy intro®jciftg the w,holly unworthy sneer at 
Sidney's Arcadia and the'awkwardly exprtfkied reference to 
Shakespeare^ Controversy of this bap'en type has^e in¬ 
herent disadvantage that once started it may nev/sr end. The 
Royalists commissioned the Leyd^ professor, Salmasius, tO 
prepare a counterblast, the D^fensio J^egiaj and this in turn 
was met by Milton^s Pro Populo^Anglicano Defenko^ 1651, 
r,. z,. j over the preparation of .which he»lost wliat little 
p<cwer of eyesight remained^, ^almasius retorted, 
and died before his s^tond farrago of scurrilities was issued; 
Milton was bound to answer, and the Defemio $ecunda 
appeared in 1C54. Neither cf the combatstots gained any¬ 
thing by the dispute ; while the sfubse(|uent deyelopmeht of the 

^ Sec PAllegrOf 133, note. It would have beeK‘mOTe to the point 
to remind his readers tliat the imprisoned king must have spent a good 
many hours over La CalprenMe’s Cassandre. 

* Perhaps this was the saddest part of the episcd'e. MUton tells us 
in the Dfensio Secunda that his eyesight f’as injii»-ed by excessive stu'iy 
in boyhood; “from the twelfth year of my age I scarce evft left my 
lessons and went to bed before midnight. This was the ir<irst cause of 
my blindness.’* Continual reading and writing must have increased 
the infirmity, and by 1650 the sight of the left eye had gone. He was^ 
warned that he must not use the other for book-work. Unfortunately 
this was just the time when the Commonwealth stood most in need of 
his services. If Milton had not written the f\rst Defence he might have 
retained his partial vision. The choice lay between private good and 
public duty. He repeated in 1650 the sacrifice of 1639. “In such a 
case I could not listen to the physician, «ot jif i^scul^pius himself fihd 
spoken from his sanctuary; I could not but obey that inward monitor, 

I know not what,.that spoke to me from heaven.t concluded to 

employ the little remaining eyesightwas :to enjoy in doing this, 
the greatest service to the cOmmon weal it was in my power to renHer 
(Second Defend). By the Spring of 16^ quite blind. He 

was then in his fofty-fourth y^i l*robably the disease'froip which he 
suffered was amaurosis. Sec i\\^ Appehdix (pp. ieo, rir) oic/l 'Li, m.' 
ae—a6. Throughout /*. L. and Setmsoh^ A£d0stes there are frequent 
references to his affliction. . ' " 
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^ • 

contrQveriy in ^hich Mi\ton crush^ the Amsterdam pastor 
and professor, Moms, ^oes far itof prove the contention of 
Mr Mark Pattiso^ that it was an wil day when the poe^left 
liis' Study ^t Horton t|> do battle for the Commonwealth amid 
• the vulgar brawl% of the market-place : 

^ • “Not hereto Apollo, 

Were haunts,raeet for thee.*' 

Fortunately this poetid* interregnum in Milton’s life was 
not destined to kist muchJ.onger. The Restoration 

. . > Ristom- 

came, a blessing in disguise, and m 1600^ the rum, Hon releases 
of Milton’s pfllitical^ party and of his -^rsonal 
hopes, Jhe absolute overthrow of the cause for Hem to poetry. 
which he had bought fox' twentjj years, left him free. The 
author of Lyddas could once more become a poet. 

Much has been written ufibn this second period, 1639—1660, 
and a word may be said here. We’ saw what should Afi'toH. 
parting of the ways confronted Milton on his 
return from Italy.* Did he choose aright ? Should 
I\% have continued uporPthe path of learned leisure? There 
are writers who argue that Milton made a mistake, 

A poet, they say, should keep clear of political q^sUon. 
strife: fierce controversy can benefit no man: who touches 
pitch must expect to be, certainly will be, defiled: Milton 
' sacrificed twenty of the best years of his life, doing work which 
an underling could have done and which was not worth doing: 
another Comun might Have been written, a loftier Lycidas: that 
literature should b% the poorer by the absence of these possible 
raasitcrpieces, ^hat the secotyf greatest genius which England 
has produced should; in a way be the “ inheritor of unfulfilled 
renownf" is and must be a thing entirely and terribly deplorable. 
This is the view of the purel9r lit^ary critic. Mr Mask Pattison 
Vritfes very much to this efifect. ^ 

^ The dale ifi6o niust 1^? be pres^d too closely. , As a matter of 
strict detail, Milton probably began Paradise Lost infi658; but it was 
not tiU«t& Rc^oratio^i in xfifict that he definitely reigned all his 
polhi^^fll and becamS* to realise his poetical ambition, 

^ The changes in his political views cannot be traced here, ' 
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There remains the otfr er side of 0 i€ questicto. It may fairly 
Th$ opposite contended that had ^Uton elected in 1639 

Uve the schliWs life apart “the action of 
men,” Paradise Lost, as we have it, cpuld never-have been 
written K Knowledge of life and hapaan natui^-*insight into the 
problems of men’s mottyes and ^motions^ grasp of the broader 
issues of the hnmah trai^cdy,. all th^^e were essential to the 
author of an epic poem i they epuid only be obtained through 
commerce with the world; they- WQ^hi have remained beyond 
the reach a recluse. Dryden complainfjd that Milton saw 
nature through the Spectacles of books; we migfit have had to 
complain that he saw men through th^ same .medium. For* 
tunately it is not so: ap^^-k^pt so becad|e.at'the age of 
thirty-two he threw in hls fottqdSli’^^h.thos^; of his country; 
like the diver in SchiUeris tiailad fee tp^V t^e ^lungp which was 
to cost him so dear. T[!he nifere man of letters will never move 
, the world, .^schylus.fought at Marathon; ^Shakespeare was 
practical to the tips of his fingers;, a'better ftu&iness man than 
Goethe there was npt within a radius of a hundred miles'- af 
Weimar. 


This aspect of the question is emphasised by Milton himself. 
Milton's wan ®^y®> “wl^o would not be frustrate of 

opinion. ^is hqpe to .Write well .Hereafter -in laudable things, 
ought himself to be a true poem, that is,-a Composition and 
pattern of the best and hqndurablest things, pri^sy.min^ to 
sing high praises of heroic men, faifims cities, unless he have 
within himself the e^eriencs and ihi pt^detire of all that which 
is praiseworthy estimating the qualifications ^ich 
the Writer of an epic such'a's he contemplated should possess, 
he is careful to include iosigbt into ill ^miy and generous 
arts arid . e e , ^ 

Truth usually lies balf^a^/t^t^eeh piWhaps if 

poiit^s docs'so fee; very 

% gi^tj(y byH^athing^WMie t^^^^ publia 

Av/, \ life, evea^tHo^li 

* Tbi's is true ofA The italij^ irit 
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much impiirity. * No douV>L too, twAity yeftrs of contention 
must have left thmr marie even Milton. In one of the 
very few plEures^ where he ** abides pur question," ShakespeAre 
writes: • 


01 for sake do you .with Fortune chide. 

The guilty goddess of my harmful deeds, 

Th^t did DoUbetioi life provide, 

jfhan public means, which'public manners breeds: 

Thence <ftmes it thiir my name receives a brand; 

And abnost^ence my nature' is subdu'd <■* 

To whar it worlis in, like the dyer’s “ItJnd. 

Milton’s genius wa^ subdued,in this way. If we compare 
him, the Milton the great epics, and of Satnson Agonistes^ 
with Homer or Sihakesp^^re-j-and none but the greatest can 
be his parallel—^e find in him a certain want of humanity, 
a touch of narrowness. He lacks the large-heartedness, the 
genial/generous breadth of Shakespeare; the sympathy and 
sense of the lacrimes r<rrtf^^that even in Troilus and CressUia or 
THtion of^thens are there for those, who have eyes wherewith 
see them. Milton rejects many of the less gracious aspects 
of Puritanism, its intolerance, want of „humour, oncrsided inten¬ 
sity. He is stern, unbending, austere, and it seems natural to 


^sume that this parroWness whs to a great extent the price he 
‘ paid for twenty yearr of ceaseless special pleading and dispute. 
The real misfortune of l^s hfo lay id. the fact that he fell on evil, 
angry days When there was , no place for moderate men. He 
had to bet one of thitigs: either' a controversialist or a 
studeht: there was no via mdtiia/ Probably he chose aright j 
but we could, ^i^h. that the conditions under which he chose 
had been*difFereiitV \ ^ ' 

The last part of, M|ltotfs? life, i§60—1674, pstssed quietly. 
^ the age of fifty-two he^aVthroMm back upOn 
pflieti7, and "ebidd .at^ . dis^^ hi,s .sell* **«««» Z 
imposed (^iigatipp. | The Mfeariy/ ^eifis^h^ had 
nev$r regarded 4^,: fidfyment pf the debLdue to his Creator. 
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Even when the fire of poetical strife Hurned at its hottest,.Milton 
did not forget the purpos^ \^ich he ^ad conceived in his boy- 
hc^id. Of that purpose Paradise Lost was tiie attainment. We 
trace its history later on. At present it cuffices to observe that 
the poem was begun about 1658 ; was finished hi 1663, the year 
of Milton’s third' marriage; revised from 1663 to 1665; and 
eventually issued in 1667. Befjrirp i/s pujilication ^Milton had 
commenced (in the autumn of 1665) its sequel Part^dise Re¬ 
gained^ which in turn was closely followed by damson Agonistes. 
The completion of Paradise Regained may be assigned to the 
year 1666—that of 'damson Agonistes to 1667. Some time was 
spent in their revision; and in Januai^, 1671, they were pub¬ 
lished together, in a single volume. ^ 

In 1673 Milton brought out ^ reprint of the 1645 edition of 
Close 0/ Mil- his/*t?mj, adding most of the bonnets* written in 
ton’s hfe. interval. The last four years of his life were 

1 4 

' Milton’s second marriage took place in the autumn of 1656, i.e. 
after he had become blind. His wife died in February, 1658. Cf Ihe 
Sonnet^ “Methought I saw my late espoused saint,” the pathos of whicji 
is heightened by the fact that he had never seen her. 

* The number of Milton’s sonnets is twenty-three (if we exclude the 
piece on *‘The New Forcers of Conscience”), five of which were 
written in Italian, probably during the timC’ of his travels in Ital>, , 
1638—9. Ten sonnets were printed in the edition of 1645, the last of 
them being that entitled (from the Cambridge ms.) “To the Lady- 
Margaret Ley,” The remaining thirteen were^omposed between 1645 
and 1658. The concluding sonnet, therefore (to the memory of Milton’s 
second wife), immediately preceded ms cornmencemeht of Paradise Lost. 
Four of these poems (xv. xvi. xvii. xxii.) could not, on account of* 
their political tone, be included,jn the edition of 1673. They were first 
published by Edward Phillips together with.his memoir of Milton, 16^4. 
The sonnet on the “ Massacre in Piedmont ” is usually considered the 
finest of the collection, of Mjhich the Irte Rector of Lincoln College 
edited a well-known edition, 1883. The sonnet inscribed with a 
diamond on ^ window pane in the cottage ^t Chalfont umere the poet 
stayed in 1665 is (in the judgment of a good critic) Miltonic, if not 
Milton’s (Garnett’s' Milton^ p. 175). 
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devoted t9 prose wofks if no paTti|blar interest to us^. He 
continued to live London. His tfird marriage had proved 
happy, and, he enjoyed something* of the renown which “^as 
rightly hi* Various ewell-known men used to visit him— 
’jUjJably Drydeft^who on one of his visits asked and received 
permission to dramatise^ Pmradise Lost. It does not often 
happen th^t a univ£rsit>fc c^n»{ft>int to two such poets among 
hjr living sons, each without rival in his generation. 

Milton died In 1674, November 8th. He was buried in St 
Giles’Church, Cripffllegate. When we think of him* , , 

1 e ^ 1 t. •> Hts death. 

we have to tlimk of a man who lived a life of very 
singular* purity and divotion to duty; who for what he con¬ 
ceived to be his country’s good sacrificed—and no one can 
well estimate thg sacrifice—twenty years the aim that 
was nearest to heart and best suited to his genius; who, 
however, eventually realised his desire of writing a great work 
in gloriam Dei. 

t 

^ The treatise on Christian Doctrine is valuable as throwing much 
**light on th^ theological views expressed in the two epic poems and 
Samson Agonistes. The discovery of the MS. of this treatise in 1823 
gave Macaulay an opportunity of writing his famous essay on Milton. 

^ “ The lines by Dryden which were printed beneath the portrait of 

Milton in Tonson^ folio edition of Paradise Lost published in 1688 are 
too lamiliar to need quotation; but it is worth noting that the younger 
poet had in Milton’s lifet?me'described the great epic as “one of the 
most noble, and mostusublirae poems which eitlier this age or nation 
has ]^roduced” ^irefatory essay, to The State of Innocence, 1674). 
Further, tradition assigned to Dryden (a Roman Catholic and a Royal¬ 
ist) the ramark, “this fellow (Milton) cuts us all out and the ancients 
too.” • ♦ • 

• * See Marvell’s “Commendatory Verses” 17—30, and the Jlotes, 

PP- 73 - 
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PARAPISE POST. 


We have observed that the dominating idea of Milton’s Hfe 
was his resolve' to,write a ^eaf pbem--;great in theme, in style, 
in attainment. To this purpose he dedicatecf as a boy; 
as Hannibal was dedicated,'^ the altar of patriotism, to the 
cause of iys country’s revenge', or Pitt to a life of political 
ambition. Milton.’^'^works—patticularly' his leiters and prose 
pamphlets—enable us to , trace the growth of the idea which 
was shaping his intellectual destinies; and as every poet is best 
interpreted by his own words,"Milton shall speak for himself. 

Two of the earliest indicatiotik of 4 is cherished plan are the 
Vacation Exercise and the second Sonnet, The 


with an invocation(notwith- 
iotCs resolve tQ' (^vX significance,, fs W^ shdl see) to native 
wm^oseagreat ^ssist hith^^in ^vihg Utterance to^tJie 

teeming thoughts that knock at the pohal, of his 
lips, fain to find an issue thence. . The bent of these thoughts is 
towards the loftiest themes. Might he ^odse for himself, he 
would select some‘‘grave subject. . 

“Such where the deep tr^ported.mind my soar 
Above the wh^ing poles, 'and .it Heaven^s door 
lx>ok in, tind S€iR.:each hlissfid 

. ■ X ' T- . . 

■ Then biog oTsecret ihijtifs that came to, 

Whil^ 'beldatn l^aturet in hercriidle was/* 

But recoghtsmg soon that sujph matters are inappropriate to 
the occaSidnr^a^.Cb^egeTosfi'nt^he arrests, of, h|s 

muse with a humprpiri lowlr 

range of suh^'^t/ifodre Itting fo the sjf^ai scene and the audience^ 
This Exer^i cii^pd ^4 ^ 
year,^ dr>;acc.pi^ilng W ,hisLof; ^iti^ 
it ii important ^ reveattng^fir^j^ t^^ cott^<?fohstieffk pf 
the divine whi,iE^ ppetry is ^ ni^tlfal outfot; 
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secondly^ ^ile elevatiijii oj theme which that poetry must 
deal. A boy in ye^, he frould like tcftiandle the highest ‘ argu¬ 
ments/ challenging thereby comparison with the 
sacri vates* of inspired Verse^ the elect few whose 
pqgtic appeal iS^lo the inH^iole world. A vision of 
Heaven itself must be unrolled befoie his steadfast eagle-gaze: 
he will wii» a knowledge»o^t\>e*causes of things such as even 
Vergil, his master, modestly disctaiined. Little wonder, there¬ 
fore, that, hlledVith thes^ ambitidns, MiUon did not shrink, 
only two years Jataff —30), from attempting IR> sound the 

deepest mysteries of Chnstianity—the Nativity and the Passion 
of Chnsli; howbeit, sensible of his immaturity, he lett his poem 
on the latter subject unfintshed^^ 

TJhe Sonnet *0 which reference has been made deserves 
quotation at length: 

“How bopu hath Time, the subtle thief of youth, 
btolcn on his wing my tbree-and-twenlieth >ear! 

My hasting day^ on with full career, 

Bu 4 my late spring no bud or blossom sheweth. 

Perhys my semblance might deceive the truth 
That X to manhood am anived so neat; 

And inward ripeness doth much less appear, 

That some^more timely-happy spirits cndueih. 

Yet, be it less or more, or soOn or slow, 

It shall be still in^strictest measure even 
To that same lot, however mean or high, 

Toward whichiTimo leads me, and the will of n«!iiven; 
t All is, 1 have grace go it so, 

As ever in my great *J'asfc* Master’s cye,’*^ 

• 

l ^ * 

^ A passage in die sixth E^y Shows that the Nativity Ode (see 
Jitt Press ed, p]f». 1 oeiv, xxv) wias begun on Christmas morning, 1629. The 
Tassim may have been compo|ed for the following Piaster; it breaks off 
with the notice—This suliject the Author hndii^ be above the 
ye^ra he h|d whemhe^wrote it, nnd nothing satisfied with what was 
begun, feft it im$nishcd. 4 * Evidently W^Uton" wus mltoded to recur to 
bo^ subjects; the list 6f schemes in the Trini^ MS. has the entries 
Christ bom, Christ bomtd, QliM crucided*** 
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Mr Mark Pattison calls tl 4 se lines an kiseparable 

part of Milton’s biographJ”: they brini^ out ^9 clearly the poet's 
solbinn devotion to his self->‘>elected task, aillhis determination 
not to essay the execution of that task until the tiftie of com¬ 
plete “inward ripeness” has arrived. The Sonnet was onev of 
the last poems composed by Melton during \iis residence at 
Cambridge, The date is i6j'i« I1632 to 1^638 was » 

period of almost unbroken self-pregaration/>such as 
Self-prepara- Sonnet foreshadows? Of the intensity of his 

twn for ms . ^ 

trojeci', * application to literature a letter t/ritjfen iri 1637 (the 
/Si. *** exact ^’(fay being Sept. 7,^ 1637) enables us to 
judge. ^ ^ ’ 

“ It is my way,” he says to Carlo Diodati, in excuse for 
remissness as a correspondent, “to suffer impediment, no 
love of ease, no avocation whatever, to chill the ardour, to break 
the continuity, or divert the completion of my literary pursuits. 
From this and no other reasons it often happens that J do not 
readily employ my pen in any gratuitous exertionsBut 
these exertions were not sufficient: the probation must last 
longer. In the same month, on the 23rd, he writes (0 the same*^* 
friend, who had made enquiry as to his occupations and plans: 

“ I am sure that you wish me to gratify your curiosity, and to 
let you know what I have been doing, or am n,>editating to do-. 
Hear me, my Diodati, and suffer me for a moment to speak, 
without blushing, in a more lofty strain, e Do you ask what I am 
meditating? By the help of Heaven, an immortality of fame. 
But what am 1 doing? vTepocf>v&, I am Icthng my wings grow 
and preparing to fly; but my Fegasus has nOt yet feathers 
enough to soar aloft in the fields of air2.’' Four years Jater we 
find a similar admission—“J haye not yet completed to my 
mind the full circle of my private studies®,” 

Encouraged This last Sentence was written in 1640 (or 1641). 
%Jy"and rt5 while hi® resolution had been . confirmed 
by the friendly and flattering encouragement of 
1 P. W. in. 49a. 

^ P. W. 111. 495. 

» P. m II. 476. 


home. 
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Italian'a stimulis which h^ records in an oft-cited 
passage^: 

“In the privateiteademies*of l^^lyj whither I was favoured 
to resort, pSrceiving that some trifles® which 1 had in memory, 
coQiposed at uftder twenty or thereabout, (for the manner is, 
that every one must give soiae proof of his wit and reading 
there,) met»with acQcptaac^ f^JpAve what was looked for; and 
other things*, which I had shifted in scarcity of books and 
conveniences to* patch uj 5 among them, were received with 
written encomiiimsaw^ich the Italian is not forward to bestow 
on men of this side of the Alps; I began tfftft far to assent both 
to them*and divgrs of my friends here at home, and not less to 
an inward prompting which now grew daily upon me, that by 
labour and intense study^whigTfi I take to be niy poition in this 
life) joined with the strong propensity of nature, I might perhaps 
leave something so written to aftertimes, as they should not 
willingly let it di^.” 

It was during this ItfUan journey (1638—39) that Milton 
first gav4e a hint of the particular direction in 
-which this^ambition was setting: at least we are 
vouchsafed a glimpse of the possible subject-matter 
of the contemplated poem, and there is that on 
g^which may be hpilt conjecture as to its style. He 
had enjoyed at Naples the hospitality of the then famous wTiter 
Giovanni Battista Mai\^o, whose courteous reception the young 
English traveller, ut'ne ingratum sc ostenderit^ acknowledged in 


First choice of 
a subject: the 
Arthurian le¬ 
gend: date 1638 
—1639. 


^^Church Cavei'Kinent, R W. li. 477, 478 ; a few lines have been 
quoted in the L^e of Milton. 

® He^refers to literary societies or clubs, of which there were several 
at Florence, e.g, the Della Cruya, tlie Svogliati, etc. ^ 

• ® i.e. Latin pieces; the Eiegiest as well as some of the poems 

included in his SylvtCi were written before he . was twenty-one. 

* Among the Latin poeliS which (^e from his l^ian journey are 
the lines 4 ^ Salnllutmy a few of the EpigramSi and Mamus. Perhaps, 
too, the^“ other things* comprehended’those essays in Italian verse 
which he had the courage to read before a Florentine audience—and 
they the indulgence to praise. 
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the piece of Latin hexameters aftery(ards pritCted his Sylva 
under the title MamusX lli the coi^r^e ^ the poem jMilton 
de^nitely speaks of the remote legends of^^lsh history—more 
especially, the Arthurian legend-^-as the |l>eme which he might 
some day treaU “May IJ* he says, “find &ut.h a friend 
Manso,” ^ 

Stgttando^ indtgenas revocdbogin^^ iormtna, ngesy 
Arturumqui titom ‘tub tifris btUa movenUnty 
Aut dtcam intActm soctali faedefi ^ntmm * 

Magnqutuwt lleroaSy et —0 tnodo sptripAs^dsit — 

Fran^am Seuttrdiciis Britonmi sub Marts phalanges I 

This was in 1638. In the next year, afj^er his return to 
England, he tecurs-to the project in the EpitapHum Da;nef7tt.s, 
his account being far more detailed; t ^ 

Ipse^ ego Dardamets Rutuptna per eequora piippes 
Dieam, et Pandrasidos regnfim veins /nagentay 

^ i e» a friend who would pay honou^^ to him'^as Manso had paid 
honour to the poet Marini. Manso had helped in the erection of a 
monument to Marini at Naples; and Milton alludes to tins at the 
beginning of the poem. * 

® “If ever I shall revive in verse our native kings, and Artbir 
levying war in the world below; or tell of the heroic company of 
the resistless Table Round, and—be ithe inspiration kninif 1 —break the 
Saxon bands neath the might of British chivalry.” 

^ “ I will tell td the Troian fleet sailing oi r southern seas, and the 
ancient realm of Imogen, t^drasus^ daughter, and of |irennus, Am- 
ragus, and BelinuS old, and the Armonc settlers subject to British laws. 
Then will 1 sing of lo^rncj tatally pjfegnent^rih Arfhur-^how Uther 
feigned the feiUureS and assumed the ^armour of Gorlois, ^ through 
Merlin’s craft. And ybh, my p^i^toml pipe, all Kfe be lent me, shall 
hhng on sdlne ser# pine, forgotten of me; or changed to native note^ 
shall shnll forth British stmins.” tn th^ first lilies he a^lude^ to the 
legend of Brutus and the Tifimns jandi&g in England. Rntt^nasi 
Kentish. The stfiry of Arthnf^^Jrth at which ^ndes is referred to 
m the Idylls qf the ICingy The of^ veifei h that he 

will give up Latin for Englilh Verse; elHdts is a future, firom sMe (Cf. 
Mntsd IV. fiSp)." 
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B7m%untqu\ Arvtra,^imqi4i diteot ^nscumgui Belinum, 

Lt tattdcm Ari^rico» Bntmui^legt calonds, 

Ttim gravidam AHura fnal% fragtde Bfgermn: 

Mindgces vuliust $ssumpta^M Coidou armt, 

Merhm dAu^ Ot mtht turn st vita sufersit^ 

Tu procul tinnosa petidehis^ fistula^ pmUf 
Altdtujn oiltta mtht, aut patifit mutata Vatmsnn 
Brtttomcum stAde^ ^ ^ 

Here, as bewre, he fir»t glances at the stones which date 
from the very da\gi of Bfitish myth and romance, and then 
passes to the most fascinating of the latfflr^cycles of national 
legend-—ihe grey tiadiflpns fh^t duster round the hero of the 
Idylh of the Km$y the son of myth it Uther. And this passage, 
albeit the subject ^hich ij indicates was afterwards rejected by 
Milton, possesses%. twofold value for those who would follow 
step by step, the development of the idea which had as its 
final issue the composition of Paradise Lost For, first, the 
concluding verses *show that whatever the theme 
of the poem, whatever the style, the instrument of A? wndfH m 
^^xpiession would be English*—that '‘native Ian- 
guage” wh^se help Milton had petitioned m the Vacation 
hxei tue An illustration of his feeling on this poinris furnished 
by the treatise on Church Government, He sa>s Uiere that 
rtis work must make for “ the honour and instruction" of his 


country; “I applied itself to that resolution which Ariosto 
followed.to fixIaU ^he industry and alf tlie art 1 could unite 
to the adorning of nty native tongtie...to be an ipterpreter and 
relatAr of th^ b^t and sagestvthtngi^ Uplong mine own citizens 
« throughout this island m the mother dialect. That what the 
greatest *and choicest wits of Athens, Rome, or modern Italy, 
and those Hfbrews of old did for their> country, I, nf my pro¬ 
portion, do for mine*.** Herb is,a dear announcement of 

* P, PVi II. 478 Referel^pe has ^lAn made so fwquently to this 
pamphlet oii| 7 ^ Boasoh of Church Gowtmment urged agatnse Prelaiys 
(1641), tHht it may be mdl to eimhun that |he mtroductioi'i to the 
second, book it entirely autobiographicali* Milton shows why he em¬ 
barked on sui^ ConUro'rorsieSj how much it cost hmi to do so, what 
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his ambition to take rank a| a grea/national^poet • The note 
struck is patriotism, m will produce tl^t which shall set 
Erifelish on a level with the^ore favoured Italian, and give his 
countrymen cause to be proud of their • • 

• * 

“dear dear land, v ^ 

Dear for her reputaticm ftirough the world'.” 

• 41 * • * 

To us indeed it may appear strange that Milton shoyld have 
thought it worth while to emphasis^ what wofild how be con¬ 
sidered a self-evident necessity: what mtylern poet, with a 
senous conceptioif bf his office and duty, would dream oi 
employing any other language than his own ? But we must 
remember that in those d^ys the empire of*the classics wa.s 
unquestioned; scholarship was ajeort^d a hi^jber dignity than 
now: the composition of long poems in ^atin was still a 
custom honoured m the observance: and whoso sought to 
appeal to the “laureate fraternity” of scholars and men of 
letters, independently of race and cc^ntry, would naturally turn 
to the lingua franca of the learned. At any rate, tjie use of 
English—less knowh than either Italian or French—placed a* 
poet at a great disadvantage, so far as concerned acceptance in 
foreign lands; and when Milton determined to rely on his 
i)atrice Camcencr. be foresaw that this would circum- 

Mtlton aban- .... , » , , * i , , ' 

dont Latin scribc his auQience, and that he would have to rest 
content with the applause ^f his own countrymen, 
nor ever, as he phrases it, “ be once named abroad.” And there 
is some significance in the occasion when ^le made this decla¬ 
ration. Up till the publication the Epitapitium his fAends 
had known him—to the public he Was not even a name—as 
the composer of a number of pieces of elegiacs not unworthy, 
at times,*of Ovid, and of some almost.Vergilian hexameters. 


hopes he had oi returning to •poetry, wlftt was his view of the poet’s 
mission and of his own capacity to discharge th&t mission,^ His prose- 
works contain nothing more valuable than* these ten pagel of self- 
criticism. . 

1 RichardII. II. i. 57, 58. 
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Of his English jfoems onJjr three^^had been published—each 
anonymously. It r\jight,havfrbeen sjJpposed that residence in 
Ital/, the home of Latin scholarship^ would incline • 

him to continue to Sfeek fame as a master of ^ 
La4jnity: yet, as •if to dispel this impression, he " « nationai 
announces straightway after ahis return that he 
intends to (iisgard tlu? rSlm o^^ i»dte scholar, and assume that of 
naaonabpoet. 

Again, these lines in tl^e Epiiaphium give us some grounds 
of surmise as to th* p^jiposed form of his jioem. "fhe historic 
events—or traditions—epitomised in the passage were too far 
separated in poj^t of time, ‘ and too devoid of 
internal coherence and connexion, to admit of 
dramatic treatin«nt. Mdlton, evidently contem¬ 
plated a narrative poem, and for one who had drunk so deep of 
the classical spirit a narrative could scarce have meant aught else 
than an epic. Indeed thus much is implied by some sentences 
in the Reason of Church ^iovernmcftt, which represent him as 
considerisg whether to attempt that “epic form whereof the 
two poems of Homer, and those other two of Virgil and Tasso 
are a model...or whether those dramatic constitutions, wherein 
Sophocles and Euripides reign, shall be found more doctrinal 
jind exemplary tg a nation* ” 

But ‘dramatic' introduces a fresh phase; and as the first 
period of the history of paradise Lost, or rather of 
the idea which finally took shape in that poem, 
closes with the Epifaphimn (1639), it may not be 

^ • 

^ These were the lines on Shakespeare, unsigned and lost among 
the comufcndatory verses prefixcd to the second Folio of Shakespeare, 
1632; Comm, issued by his frieiwl H<ftiry Lawes in 1634, without any 
name on the title-page; and Lycidas, printed in a volume scarce likely 
to circulate outside Cambridge^and only signed with the initials *J. M.’. 
To these might be added a fdlivth piece fn the Epitaph^n the Marchio¬ 
ness of Winphester, eould we verify the tradition mentioned by Warton 
that it whs originally published in a Cambridge collection of Elegiac 
verse, about 1631. (I have discussed this point in the Introduction to 
Lycidas, pp. x]f —^xli.) * il, 478, 479. 
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amiss to summarise the impression^ ^educed^ up to this point 
from the various passage! which we have j^uoted from Milton. 
Wh have seen, then, MiUojv’s \early resolve j its ambitious 
scope; his self-preparation; jhe eiicouragetnent he*'1received in 
Italy and from friends at horne.j his annotnmepient in i^S, 
repeated in 1639,, that he has 'dKcpvered a suitable, subject in 
British fable-^more especially,* 1 ^ ^e^end of the Coming and 
Passing of Arthur; his formal fareweU tO Laliij verse* m favour 
of his native tongue; hie desire to Vin recognition as a great 
national vstes; and his selectibn. of thj^ epic style. 

In respect of clironology we have reached the year 1639— 
1640. ThO second , period extetjds from* 1640 to 

^xntiuioohttSt *642- I sekcf'thege dates for this reason. We 
of iht jife/tt, shall see tliat ^me*vers^ of Pfiradise lj)si were 

1040—xo+a. . , ^ # 

written about 1642: ^ter i642,up till 1658, we hear 
no more of the poem—proof* that the.idea has been temporarily 
abandoned under stress pf politics* TTherp/ore , 1642'may be 
regarded as the ulterior limit of thi# sedbpd period. And it is 
not, I think, fanciful to consider that Paradise Last entered 
on a fresh stage about 1640, because between^ thqj: year and" * 
1642 Milton’s plans underwent a twofold change by which the 
character of the poem was entirely altered. 

First, the subject for which he'had showii go decided a hiaa,,^ 
^ , is discarded: afteridWhcrmenfionia made of King 

Change 0/suo~ , , ' ^ ' ,v . 4 , ' , ' 

ject; Milton Arthur. We have no hmt^f the,caUsc'’which led 
Milton tp drop the j. biif “f would .venture %p 

send, 'iuggeirt that Jf ih; inpn^sin^ r|phbUcaoism^ 

He could:hot have frehted tte’tfieihe froni to" unfavourable 
standpoint, ' poem- miist have * 

been for Jtifn, as^for tjk Milton of pUr own century, 

' a ty|ie ,of"aH kingly arid worth ? and ij 

would have gone spfe against fhe gfainyiSj the fiitdre ,apologist 
for regicide to^iceVcise. )^s j^wefs in treating a royal figure that 
would shed lustre the 

institution which .Only a^'^yalist 

could have retoid the stOry» tnak^g ft jitt^i^fate the divine 
\ Seethenotescm‘iv Av^i^v^; 3 fiv « : 
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right of kiiigs,” afcd emho^ing in the chdjracter of the blameless 
monarch the Cav^iUer conception !lf tharles I. ^Be this as it 
may, iBItpn, rejected the subject, an^ it finds no place in a list 
of one huncked posslbh^ subjects of his poem*. 

* -^Secondly, fr®jn this period, 1640—1643. dates an alteration 
in the design of the contemplgted'work. Hitherto 
his tenden^r has be^ th^ar^sjLiie epjc form: now 

0% 1641) we find him preferring the dramatic. he—nat an 
Shall he imitate•Sophocle# and Edri|iides? Shall “ 

he transplant to English i^oil the art of the ** lofty ^ 
grave tragedians” of ? 5 re 6 ce? The qucsffdh is answered in a 
decided «dfifinative. rfad Milton continued the poem of which 
the opening lines were written in 1042 we should have had—not 
an epic but—a di^ma, oi^possibly a trilogy of dramas, cast in a 
particular mannei^ as will be obseived presently, ^his trans¬ 
ference of his inclinations from the epic to the dramatic style 
appears to date from 1641.^ It is manifested in the Milton 
MSS. at Trinity (Allege. ' gOf these a word must be said. 

Whei^lhe present library of Trinity College, the erection of 
.which was begun during ,the Mastership of Isaac 

_ • . . Mtlton 

Bartow, was completed, one of its^earliest bene- mss at Cam- 
factors was a former member of Trinity, Sir Henry 
^j^ewton Puckeryig. Among, his gifts was a thin MS. volume of 
fifty*four pages, which had served Milton as a commonplace 
book. 'How it came the possession of Sir Henry Puckering 
is not hhoWtt. He 'was cqtit^^rary with, though junior to, 
i^iiltoD, and jpisslbly Seen one uf the admirers who 
visitfd the phots in j;he doW|f of hi$ life, and discharged 
the pfGce of amanuefisid; Ot perhaps there wa$ some family 
connection by means of whicb^tl]^ HS. passed into his hands, 
^ut if the history of Bie ho^ be^ obscuie, its value is Rott for it 
contains-^lioW in ^Milton’s autograph, now in strange, unidenti- 

' Perhaps j.he wtis'inftUeffced by dScayrering, aft^ faller research, 
the tnythioi^ ^hareotettOf the legend«^^ BoJinuch.is rdther implied by 
some refbarisir' fn fits ^( 4 fry ^ Mll^a wjth his intense 

earnestness Waa not thh poet tO"'huild work on wha.t he had 

found to be ^lunly fiotiofi. 
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fied handwritings—the original dra^s of sevfiral of his early 
poems: notably of Arca%es\LycidasCotnuSy together with 
mtny of the Sonnets. The volume, be it observed, is not (as 
might be inferred from some descripti<yis thereof^ a random 
.collection of scattered papers bound together after Milt(jji’s 
death: it exists (apart from its ^amptuous mddern investiture) 
exactly in the same form as thatjv^er^in IS^ilton kn^w and used 
it two centuries and a half agone. And this point is i^iportant 
because the order of the pages, and, by consequence, of their 
contents, is*an index to the order of the composition of the 
poems. Milton, albfiut the year i63i,^ad had the sheets of 
paper stitched together and then worked through <he little 
volume, page on page, inserting his pieces as fliey were written. 
They cover a long period, from*i63 ijto 165^ the earlier date 
being marKcd by the second Sonnet, the latef by the last of the 
series—" Methought I saw.” It is rather more than half way 
through the MS. that we light on the entries which have so direct 
a bearing on the history of Paradise^ost. 

These are notes, written by Milton himself (pi^bably in 
HowthiMSS occupying seven pages of the manuscript,- 

Uhtstrate^the on Subjects which seemed to him suitable, in varying 
“ Paradtse degrees of appropriateness, for his poemi Some of 
the entries are very brief—concisejottings down, ii;^ 
two or three words, of any theme that struck him. Others are 
more detailed: the salient features of gome epispde in history 
are selected, and a sketch of the best method of treating them 
added. In a few instances these sketchlis are filled in with 
much minuteness and care: the * economy’ or ar^p^ngement &f the 
poem is marked out—the action traced from point to point. 
But, Paradise Idjst apart, this has been done in" only a few 
cases—alialf dozen, at most. As*a jrulej-the source whence the 
material of the work might be drawn, is indicated. The subjects 
themselves, numbering just^ne hunQised, fall, in a rough classi¬ 
fication, under*^two headings—Scriptur:^ and British,': and by 
‘British* are meant those which Milton drew from the chronicles 
of British history prior to the Norman Conquest, The former 
' Cf. the reference to ‘*bur own ancient stories,” Church Gev, Si. 
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are the mofe numerous cl^ss: sixty-two being derived from the 
Bible, of which the Old Testanliinll/ claims fifty-four. Their 
character will be best illustrated by quotation of a few fypital 
examples: , 

Abra^ni in AEgypt 

yoiuah in Gideon. Josu. lo, 

Jonathan rescu'd Sam. l, 14. 

Saul in Gilboa i Sam. 28. 34. 

Gideon Idoloslastes Jud* 6. 7. 

Abimelechf the usurper , Jud. 9. ^ 

Samaria d.iberata'^ 2 Regi 

< Asa or Adthiopes.^ 2 Chron, 14 with 
the deposing his mother^ and burning her Idol. 

These are soire of th^ subiects drawn from the New Testa¬ 
ment: 

Lazarus John 11. 

Chrisl risen 
Christus pat: ms 

Th? Scene my^garden beginning frotny comming thither 
til Judas betraies and y officers lead him away~y* rest by 
message and chorus. His agony may receav noble expres¬ 
sions. 


Of British subjects there are thirty-three. The last page is 
assigned to ‘‘Scotch stories or rather brittish of the north parts.” 
Among these Macbeth h conspicuous. Practically they may be 
grouped with the thirty-three, and the combined list is remark- 
able-i-first, because it does not include the Arthurian legend, 
which had onc^exercised so powerful a fascination on Milton; 
sccondl)^ because in its brevity, as compared with the list of 
Scriptural subjects, it suggest^ hisapreference-for a sacked poem. 
« Of the Scriptural subjects the story of the Creation and Fall 
assumes the most prominent place. Any friend of sketches 
Milton glancing through.*^'these {Supers in 1641 
could have jconjectured, with tolerable certainty, 0/ 

where the poet’s final •choice would fall For no ^ 

^ The tide is an obvious allusion to Tasso’s Gerusalemme Liberata, 
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less than four of the entries refer t(/( ParctdW Last Three of 
these stand at the head cX 6ie list of .^sacred themes. In two at 
leiist his intention to treat |he* subject in dr£natic form is, patent. 
The two firtt The two first—mere cnumeiratiohs of possible dra- 
drafts. matis personcS’^-vxG, thus^.; it will be seen that ^he 
longer list is simply an expansion of the other: 


the Persons, j * 
Michael ^ 

¥ 

Heavenly Love 
Chorus of A ngels 
Lucifer 

the serpent 

Conscience 

Death . 

Labour 

Sicknesse 

Discontent >■ mutes 
Ignorance 1 
•with others’ 

Faith 

Hope 

Charity , ' 


the Persons., 




Moses^ ■' 

Justice^^ p^^cie,^ Wisdbme 
Heavenly Dave ^ > ' 

Hespents the Evening Starre 
Chorus of Angds 
Lnctfer ' 

Adain C 

yEv'e ' * ' ' - ' 

^ p tm- < • 

' Consc(;nce*^ 

Labour 

Sicknesse 

mconunt, 

. Jgnprance 
P*Care 
Death . ' ' J 

':‘Mop'^% 

Charity 


1 As they are in the o1rjg!aaU‘ without ,anyv'modernisation,o Keitfier 

is introduced with any fi^e^ "4*' /, , • 

* Milton wrote, Closes or , Michael afterwards deleted or 

Michaet, • ^ 

* The epithet qualifying yi»V?«, WaS inserted and then 

crossed out again. - ’' v > ' " . - ' 

' *'After Conscience Mihon'h&t;, :"t^A 
deleted it, and placed X)hath arap^ 

characters who appcaifed without'S^eAhh^; ' . 
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These lists are grossed o|it; .and underneath stands a much 
fuller sketch, in which the ^ction of %h|: tragedy is 2 'h^ third 
shown, and the divisfbn into acts ob'served. Here, *- 

too, we first gieet with tlj,e title Paradise Lost. The scheme is 
as follows: • 

fk 

Paroilise Lost, • 'Phe Persons. 

Afose's^7ri>o\oyi^fi, recountilfg^ow he assum'd his true bodie^ 
that it corrupts ftot heuiusst of his [being] with God in fhe 
mounts declares the l^ke of Enoch and Eaah^ besides Jhe purity 
of piace^ that ceriaijiiy^ure winds^ dues, clouds pru'ser-ve 
it from corruption ; whence exhorts to the sight of God, tells they^ 
cannot sc Adam itt the state of innoefnee by reason of thi re sinK 
Justice V « ^ * 

Mercie debating^ what shoilld become of man if*. 
iVisdomc . 

Chorus of Angels sing a hymne t>f y Creation^. 

^Act 2 . 

Heavenly Love 
Evening stac're 

Chorus sing the marriage song^ and describe ParcuUse 


' Act 3. 

Lucifer contriving Adants mine 

Chorus feares for Adam and relates Ludf^rs rebellion andfalP, 

^ ^ Ac} 4. \ 

itT' j , 

Conscience cites them to Gods^exatAination^ 

Cytorus bewails and tells the good Adam hath lost 

* Th^, i.e. the imaginary audieacl^ to whom tMe prologue is 
addressed. Cf. the commencement of Comns. 

After this the first act^hegins!. . * Cf. viT. 253—260, note. 

* IV. fit. * bkjs. V — VI. • X. 97 et set/. 

P. L. IH. IV, 


d 
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mutes to whome he gives thire names 
c dikc%vise Winter, j^eat. Tempest, etc. 


Act 5J 

& 

^dam and Eve driven out of Paradise a 
presented by an ttngel with^ 

Labour \ 

Griefe 
Hatred 
Envie 
Warre 
Famine 
Pestilence ^ 

Sicknesse 
Discontent 
Ignorance 
Fet-'e: 

Death enterd 
into y^ world } 

Faith ' 

Hope ’ cofn/ort him and instruct him 
Charity . 

Chorus briefly concludes. 

This draft of the tragedy, which occurs on page 35 of the 
The fourth MS., is not dclclcdi but Milton was still dissatisfied, 
draft. page 40, we come to a fourth, ana, 

concluding, scheme—which reads thus; 


Adam unparadiz’d\ 


The angel Gabriel, either descending or efdering\ shewing 
since this globe was ci’eated, his frequency as much on earth, a.> 
in hecevn, describes Paradise. Next the chorus shewing the 
reason of his comming to keep his watch in Paradise after 
Lucifers rebellion by command from God, and withall expressing 

* Cf. bks. xi—xii., 

* Underneath was written, and cresset^ out, an alternative title— 
Adams Banishment. 

® Cf. Comus, “ The Attendant Spirit descends or enters ” {<id init.). 
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his^ desire tasee^ c^ui know more con^rning this excellent new 
creature man. The ytgel Gabriel, as by his name signifying .a 
princb of power., tracing"^ Paradise witfi a more free office, passes 
by the station^of y‘ choriM, ami desired by them relates what he 
khciy of man—ds •the creation of Eve with thire love and 
7 nariage. After *ihis Lucifer mippcares after his overthrow, 
bemoans himself seek^ re^ten^eman; the chorus pfepare 
re., '.stance ^t his first approach ; at last after discourse of enmity 
on either side he departs, whSreat the chorus dngs of the bat tell, 
and victorie in heatf% against him and his accomplices, as before 
after the first acP wasS^ung a hymn of tfi?creation. Heer^ 
again may appear Lucifer relating, and insulting in what he had 
don to the destruction of mati. Man next and Eve ha ving by 
this tune bin sedudd by tke^soppit appeares con/ust.tt/y^^^i^'^d 
with leaves; conscience in a shape accuses him, f listiTe cites him 
to the place whither Jehova called for him. In the mean while 
the chorus entertains the stage, and is inforidd by some angel the 
matmcrofhis fall; heer‘^ the %horus bewailes Adams fall, Adam 
(hen and E^e returne and accuse one another, but especially 
Adam layes the blame to his wife, is stubborn in his offence, 
yus ties appeefres, reasons with him, convinces him. Thc^ chorus 
admonisheth Adam, and bids him beivare by Lucifers example 
of impenitence. The angel is sent to banish them out of Para- 
bLise, but before causes to passe before his eyes in shapes a mask of 
all the evills^ of this life t^id world; he is humbl'd, relents, dis~ 
patres. At last appeares Mercy, comforts him, promises the 
Messiah, then calls in ^aith, Hope, and Charity, instructs him. 
He rep%iis, givesfflod the glory submitts to his penalty. The 
ckorus briefly concludes. Compare this with the former d^aughi 
(i.e. draft)* ^ ^ ^ 

d his, i.e. the chorus’s; he makes the chorus now a singular, now a 
plural, noun. The irregularity <^the style of the whole entry, with its 
lack of punctuation, shows tharit is mertty a jolting, s#ch as anyone 
might commit to a private memorandum-book. 

“ Passing through; cf. C^tnus 413. ** i.e. in the third dr.-ift, 

* Each of these sentences vvas an after-thought, added below or in 
the margin. » See XI. 469—93, note. 
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With regard to the subject, therefore, tVus ranch is clear: 
as early as 1641—2 Milton has manifested an unmistakcable 
preference for the story ^f the lost Paradise, and the evidence 
of the Trinity MSS. coincides with the testimony of Aubrey and 
Phillips, who say that the poet did, about *6^2, commence the 
composition of a drama on this theme—of which drama the 
opening verses of Paradise L^sf.^ jroo.k iv. f Satan’s,?ddress to the 
sun), formed the exordium. It is, I think, by no me^ns impro¬ 
bable that some other portions of llie epic afe really fragments 
of this uru^mished work. Milton may have vvritten two or three 
hundred lines, haf*e kept them in h^s desk, and then, years 
afterward, when the pioject was resumed, have made use of 
them where opportunity oh'ered. Had the poem, however, been 
coippleted in accordance with his original conception we should 
have haa a tragedy, not an epic. 

Of this there is abundant proof. The third and fourth 
, sketches, as has been observed, are dramatic. On 

The proposed , ' ’ ^ ^ 

work to be a the first page of these, entries, besides those lists of 
trasedy, dramatis persoTtm which we have^ treated as the 
first and second sketches, stand the words Tragedies,” 

followed by the enumeration of several feasible siibjects. I'lie 
list of British subjects is prefaced with the heading—“British 
Trag.” (i.e. tragedies). Wheiever Milton has outlined the treat¬ 
ment of any of the Scriptural themes a tragedy is clearly 
indicated. Twice, indeed, another form is mentioned—the 
pastoral, and probably a dramatic pastoral was intended** 
These, however, are exceptiohs, serving to emphasise his 
leaning towi'irds tragedy. <, ft 

But what sort of tragedy ? I think we may fairly conclud'' 
that, if carried out on the lines laid down in the fourth sketch, 
Adam^unparadi^d woulJ hav^ borne .a very marked r^sem- 

* These are the two v entries in the MS. referred to; Theristria^ 
a Pastoral out^ of Ruth ; and sltetpshearets in Carmd^ a Pastoral, 
1 Sam. ^5. liiere is but one glance at the.epical style; in the list of 
** British Tragedies,” afier nxentidning antepisode in tSe life of King 
Alfred appropriate to dramatic handling, adds—^‘A-Heroicall 

Poem may be founded somwhere in Alfreds reigne.” 
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blance to Sfimson^ Agonistes: it ^oi^d have conformed, in the 
main, to the same typ#—tha% namely, of the ancient 
Greek drama. With the romantic Istage of the Creek 
Elizabethans Milton appears to have felt little 
syni'pathy^; elsewould scarce have written certain verses in 
II Penseroso\ Nor do I believe that his youthful enthusiasm 
for Shakesp^re endu»ed lAigi: •certainly, within a few years of 
the period of whi^h we are peaking he penned the unfortunate 
passage in Eikonoklctsles which only just escapes being a sneer 
at Shakespeare; whife the condemnation of o^| important aspect 
of Shakespearian traged)iin the preface to Samson Agonisies is 
too plain fo be mi^nterpreted. So Ijad Milton been minded to 
dramatise tlie story of Macbeth-»-we have marked its presence 
in the list of ScottiS^ subjects—his Macbeth would havo^^f-ied 
toio ccelo from Shakespeare’s. In the same way, his tragedy of 
Paradise Last would have been wholly un-Shakespearian, wholly 
un Elizabethan. N«»r would it have had any affinity to the 
drama of Milton’s contemp<^anes'^, those belated Elizabethans 
bungling wkh exhausted materials and forms that had lost all 
vitality. Trgigedy for Milton could mean but one thing—the 
tragic stage of the Greeks, the ‘‘dramatic constitutions” of 
Sophocles and Euripides: and when we examine these sketches 

Paradise Lost we find in them the familiar features of Athe- 
‘'nian drama—certain signs eloquent of the source on which the 
poet has drawn. . • 

Let us, for example^ glance.at the draft of Adam, unparadiz'd, 
Miltoi^has kept the “unities’^ of place and time. . 

1 he scene does ntft change, j it is set in sofne part by the Trinity 
of Eden, •and everything represented before the 
eyes of the audience occurs mt the same spot. But* whoso 
regards the unity of place must suffer a portion of the action to 
happen off the stage—not ejected in the presence of the audi- 

^ See Appendix to Samson Agomstes., pp. ffJa—if>4. * 


® 11. lOl^ 


see note on them. 


^ See note on L'Altegro, ^33, 134 (Pitt Pr^s ed-). 

* In the treatise On EdticatioUt 11)44, he Speaks of “our common 
rhymers and play-writers” as “despicablecreatures,” P. IV. in. 474. 
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ence (as in a modern play ^here the scene changes), t)ut reported. 
In Samson Agonistes Milton emplo^^s th^. traditional device of 
the Greek tragedians—hct-relates the catastrophe by the mouth 
of a messenger. So here; the temptation by the lerpent is not 
represented on the scene : it is described-^-partly by Lucifer, 

f 

“relating, and insulting in what'he had don to the destruction 

of man;” partly by an ang 61 (.w^o cnforms the Ghorus of the 

manner of the fall. Again, the unity of timers obserred. The 

time over which the action of a tragedy might extend, according 

to the usual practice of the Greek dramaisists, was twenty-four 

hours. In Sa?/isofi^AgonisUs the acti^^m begins at sunrise <ind 

ends at noon, thus occupy ing seven or cigh^ hours. ^In A Jam 

unparadiJd the action would cprtainly not exceed the customary 

tw^ty^fbur hours. Again a Cljorusc-is introduced (sure sign of 

clasiiical influence), and not only introduceef, but handled exactly 

as Milton, following his Greek models, has handled it in Samson 

Agonists: that is to say, closely identifie;^ with the action of 

the tragedy, even as Aristotle recommends that it should bch 

Further, in the fourth scheme the division into actsJs carefully 

avoided—an advance this on the third scheme. Similarly, in 

Samson Agonistes Milton avoids splitting up the play into 

scenes and acts, calling attention to the fact in his piefate. 

Proofs^ of Milton’s classical bias might be multiplied from these 

Milton MSS.; and personally I have no doubt that when he* 

began the tragedy oi which Aubrey and Phillips speak, he 

meant to revive in English the methods and style of his favourite 

o 

^ Sec Intyoduction to Samson Agonistes, pp. xx:|iv—xxxvi. 

* Thus, apart from P. Z., the Scriptural themes whereof the fulle.st 
sketches are given, are three tragedies severally entitled /sdao redeemd^ 
Baptisttx (i.e. on the subjeefc^ of J«*hn the Baptist and Herod), and 
Sodom burning. In each the two unities (time and place) are kept, 
and a Chorus used. In Isaac redeemd the incident of the sacrifice 
is reported, an^l the description of the character of the hero Abraham 
as Milton meant to depict him is simply a paraphrase ^on Aristotle’s 
definition of the ideal tragic hero. Most •of the other subjects have 
a sub-title such as the Greek tragedians employed. To a classical 
scholar the bearing of such evidence is patent. 
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Greek poetsS Bui the scheme soon fcad to be abandoned; and 
not till a quarter of % centtiry later was it executed, with only a 
change of subject, in Samson Agonisl$es'^. 

The third period in flie genesis of Paradise Lost dates from 
1658. iRfethat according to Aubrey, Milton ^^pamdUe 

began the poem as we know ft. By then he had ’ besun. 
gore back IRi the ejitc style.* was still Secretary, but his 
duties were very^light, and allowed him to devote himself t© 
poetry. At the Restoration he was in danger, foi some time, of 
his life, and was imprisoned for a few months. Bift in spite of 
this interruption, and ot Vis blindness®, the epm was Completed and 
finished Hbout i<^3. The history pf each of his 
longer poems shows that he wa| exceedingly careful in revising 
his works—loth id let th*m g® forth to the world ti)L*^’«that ' 

4^ Ilf '* 

was' possible had been done to achieve perfection. It is 
Aubicy’s statement that Paradise Lost was completed in 1663 ; 
while Milton's frieiyi Thomas Ellwood, the Quaker, describes 
in a famous passage of his^Aitiobioj^raph, how in 1665 the poet 
placed a manuscript in his hands—“bidding me take it home 
with me an^ read it at my leisure, and, when 1 had so done, 
return it to him with my judgment thereupon. When I came 
home, and had set myself to read it, I found it was that ex¬ 
cellent poem which he intituled Paradise Losti* Ellwood’s 
'^account may be reconciled with Aubrey’s on the reasonable 
supposition that the interval between 1663 and 1665 was spent 
in revision. Still, some delay in publishing the poem ensued. 
On tl^ outbreak of ?lie Plague in 1665 Milton had left London, 
retiring to Challont in Buckiflghamshire, where Ellwood had 

“rented a pottage for him. He returned in the next year, 1666 ; 

( 

^ The point is important because it Sisposes of the silly no^ion that 
iJlilton borrowed the idea of writing a tragedy on the classical model 
from the play of Samson by tl|i*Datch ^et Vondel. See Appendix to 
Samson Agonistes^ pp. 163 — 164. • 

® According to Edward Phillips, Milton dictated the poem to any 
one who chanced to be present and was willing to act as amanuensis; 
afterwards Phillips would go over the MS,, correcting errors, under his 
uncle’s direction. 
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but again there was delay-* this time through^the g^eat Fite of 
Published London which disorganized bur,iness. Not till 1667 

did Paradise Lost appear in print. The date of 
the agreement drawn up between Milton and l\is publisher—by 
which he received an immediate payment and retained 

certain rights over the future sa^e of the book—is dated April 
27, 1667. The date on which Pat^adf}e L 6 st was eiftered in the 
Stationers’ Register is August 20, 16,67. No doubt, copies were 
in circulation in. the autumn of this year. 

This firit editit^of Paradise Lost pise*^ curious points^ of 
bibliography into which there is no need to enter 
here; but we n\ust note three thirgs: (i) The poem 
was divided intor-not twelve books but—ten. 

• (ii) earlier copies issucrl to’lthe pi^filic there were no 

prose Arguments; these (written, we may suppose, by Milton 
himself) were printed all together and inserted at the com¬ 
mencement of each of the later volumes of uliis first edition—an 
awkward arrangement changed in* the second edition, (iii) 
Milton prefixed to the later copies the brief prefatofy note on 
The Verse, explaining why he had u-^od-blank verse < and it was 
preceded by the address of The Printer to the Reader, It 


Tltf Jirst 
sditio/r. 


seems that the number of copies printed in the first edition was 
1500; and the statement of another payment made by th^ 
publisher to Milton on account of the sale of the book shows 
that by April 26, 1669, i.e. a year and*^a half after the date of 
publication, 1300 copies had been disposed'of. 

^ For example, no less than ninJ distinct title-piges of this edition 
have been traced. This means that, though the whole c(|ition vras* 
printed in 1667, only a limited number of copies were bound up and 
issued in‘lhat year* The rest woulcf’be kept in stock, unbound, and 
published in instalments, as required. Henc^ new matter could be 
inserted (such as the prose in each instalment it would 

be just as easy tS bind up a new tit:le«page its to .use the old one, Often 
the date had to be changed j^and we find two of theiie pages hear 
the year 1667; four, 1663; and three, 1669. Seven have Milton’s 
name in full ; two, only his initials. Mr Leigh Sotheby has colUted 
them carefully in his book on Milton’s autograph, pp. 8r—84. 
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In 1674 the second edition was is|ued—with several changes. 
Firs^i the epic was^dividSd into twelve books,* a 
more Vergilian number, by the subdivision*^ of 
books VII. and X. Secondly, the prose Arguments 
were transferred from the beginning and prefixed to the re¬ 
spective books to which they*severally belonged. Thirdly, a 
few change* were iitrodttcc^ liifto the text—few of any great 
Significance. Ftjjir years later, 1678, came the third edition, 
and in 1688 the fourth. ^Phis last was the wdl- 
known folio published by Tonson; Faradise 
gained and Sa9:^tson A^nistes were bound up with 
some cofiies of jjt, so that Miltonjs three great works were 
obtainable in a single volume.^ The first annotated edition of 
Paradise Lost waS that edited,by Patrick Hume in beings 
the sixth reprint. And during the last century editions® weie 
very numerous., 

There is, indeefl, little ground for the view which one so 
fi equently comes across—^fhat Paa’adise Lost met 
with scan* appreciation, and that Milton was neg- %^r!!!.afedby 
lected by Ijis contemporaries, and*without honour 
in his lifetime. To the general public epic poetry 
will never appeal, more especially if it be steeped in the 
•lassical feeling •that pervades Paradise Lost; but there must 
* have been a goodly number of scholars and lettered readers to 
welcome the work—els# why these successive editions, appear¬ 
ing at no very lengthy intervals ? One thing, doubtless, which 
prejudiced its poputarity was the personal resentment of the 
Royalist classes! at Milton’s pblitical actions. They could not 

* Milton WTOte three fresh lines to introduce bU. vhi. in the new 
arrangement of the poem, and five lines for the beginning of bk. xii. 
ft was to the second edition that the commendatory verses by Samuel 
Barrow and Andrew, Marvell jpre, prefixed. 

Preeminent among them is' Bishop Newton's edition (1749). He 
wait the f^m^ editor who took pains to secure accuracy of text, doing, 
on a smaller scale, for Hilton what Theobald did for Shakespeare. 

'' .His services too in the elucidation of certain aspects (notably the Scrip- 
Wral) of Milton’s learning have never been surpassed. 
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forget his long identification with republicanisjpi; and there was 
much in the poem itself —covert sneefs and^ibes—which would 
repel many who were lo^'al to the Church and the Court. 
Further, the style of Paradise Lost was tomething ^ery different 
from the prevailing tone of the literature •thhn current and 
popular. Milton was the last the Elizallethans, a lonely 
survival lingering on into d*^ ^vhjjn F/ench influence was 
beginning to dominate English taste. Even the metre of his 
poem must have sounded strange •to ears familiarised to the 
crisp cleari^ss and epigrammatic ring of tl|e rhymed couplet^. 
Yet, in spite of th8^ obstacles, many ^vhose praise was worth 
the having were proud of Milton : they felt that he had done 
honour to his country. He was accorded that which he had 
.sought so earnestly—acceptance as a,,gicat national poet; and 
it is ple^afft to read how men of letters ancl social distinction 
w’ould pay visits of respect to him, and how the white-winged 
Fame bore his name and reputation abroad, so that foreigners 
came to England for the especial pu^ose of seeing him. 

There has been much discussion about the “stjurces” of 


Paradise Lost^ and writers well nigh as countless 
Tiu szippo^ed as Vallombrosa’s autumn-leaves have t)een thrust 
Paradise Lost, forth from their obscurity to claim the honour of 
having “inspired” (as the phrase \^) the great epi(i 
Most of these unconscious claimants' were, like enough, un- 
known to Milton ; and out of the motley, many-tongued throng 
Mr Mark Pattison thinks it worth while—perhaps as a con¬ 
cession to tradition—to mention but threcS ^ 

First comes the Italian poet* Giovanni-Baf.ista Andreini*. 

Voltaire, in his Essai surla Po^sie Epique written in • 
^^AdamoP * 727 > related that Milton, during his residence at 
* Florence in 163S—9, saw “a comedy called Adamo.^ 

. .The subject of the play was the Fall of Man: the actors, the 

Devils®, the Angels*, Adami, Eve, tttfe Serpent, Death, and the 
c 

^ Cf. Marvell’s “ Commendatory Verses,” 45—13. 

® He lived 1578—1654. * 

® i.e. Lucifer, Satan, Beelzebub. 

* Among them being the Archangel Michael. 
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Sever Mortal Sir|p.Milton pierq^d through the absurdity of 

that performance t(^ the Hidden majesty of the subject; which, 
being altogether unfit for the stage, jjfet might be, for the genius 
of Milton, and his only,the foundation of an epick poem.” What 
authority he lia*d for this legend Voltaire docs not say. It is 
not alluded to by any of Mikon’s contemporary biographers. 
It may ha^^ been a*mer« iijj^<|pfion ^ by some ill-wisher of the 
poet, a piece of i^ialicious gossip circulated out of political spite 
against the great champion*of republicanism, But it has given 
rise to various conjectures : as that Milton have met 

Andreini himself, or nr|iy have read^ the*\fork, if he did not 
actually See it rcj^rcsented. All of which is quite possible : but 
then it is equally possible that^none of these things happened. 
We have only this landom reyiark by Voltaiit. unsupported by= 
a scrap of satisfactory external evidence, and not fubstantiatod 
by any striking internal resemblance between the Adamo and 
Paradise Lost. E^en to accept the Voltairean theory were only 
to admit that Andreini’s pftiy may have supplied Milton with a 
notion of 4vhat the subject which is common to the two poets 
might *bc made to yield. Seeing the Adamo represented, or 
reading it, Milton may haye discovered and been impressed 
by the “hidden majesty” of the theme; that is like enough; 
«nly we could *vish some more conclusive testimony than 
* Voltaire’s unconfirmed account that Milton did ever either see 
or peruse the play. ^ 

The second claimant is the Dutch poet, Joost van den 
Von^el. He was clintemporary with Milton, and 
the author of great numb» of works. Among . 

•them wye several dramas on Scriptural subjects. 

^ Even Johnson, no friendly iSVitic of Milton, characterisefl it as “ a 
^ild and unauthorised story.** 

2 It had been printed in ^6i3) and again in 1617. The title-page 
of the first edition describes the work Ik “ L’Adamo,ifiacra Rapre.sen- 
tatione, da GiovaniiBBattista Andreini. Milano^ 1613.*' A translation 
by Hayley was prmted in Cowper’s edition of Milton. He would be 
clevei who should find aught markedly Miltonic in the Adamo i Pope 
could not (according to Spence, Anecdotes). 
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With three of them Milton ^>s supposed by soi^.e wrifbrs to have 
been acquainted. These are Ludfef (1654.), a drama on the 
revolt of the angels and'ctheir fall from heaven; the 

Messenger (1662), and Adam in Banishment (1664). In a, 
work^ published a few years since jit was contfended that Milton 
borrowed a good deal from thcSfec three poems—a view from 
which 1 beg leave to disSent. tt ansupported b^ a shred of 
external testimony; and is intrinsically unlikely^ 

That Milton had probably heard of Vondel may be conceded. 
Vondel enj^-ed a great reputation; beside ^hich, there was in 
the 17th century much intercourse betfifeen England and Hol¬ 
land, and Milton from Ids jposiiion as Secrel^ary, no less than 
from his controversies with Sal^masius and Morus, must have 
-had iiis thoughts constantly dire^itcd *LOwardb* the Netherlands, 
*Also, we learn that he had !>ome knowledge of 
\ the Dutch language. But it will be observed that 
to Mdioti f the earliest of the poems with vhich he is thought 
to have been too convdlf'&ant, naniely Lucifer^ was 
not published till after his blindness, while by tlie*timc that 
the last of them, Adam in Banishnunt^ appeare(|j, Paradise 
Lo 5 t'^ 2 i% almost completed. It is impossible ihat Milton read 
a line of the works himself: if he knew them at all, it must have 
bcen through the assisianfce of some reader or translator; and 
considering how many details concerning the last years of 
Milton’s life have, survived^ it is dxce^dipg curious that this 
reader or translator 'should have escaped mention, and that 
the Vondelian fiction should not have been heaM of Jill a 
century after the poet’s death, l^r there were plenty of people 
ready to do him an ill-turn'and damage his repuie; and 
plagiarism from his Dutch* contipniporaiy would have been 
an excellent cry to raise. As..it is, Miltdn's biographers—and 
contemporaries—Phillips, Aubrey, Tbland,. Antony k Wood, 
are absolutely ^silent -on the subject. Phillips indeed and 
Toland expressly mention the languages jn which Mdton used 
to have works read to him. The list extensive: it Includes 

^ 1 allude to Mr Edmundson’s Milton attd Fondet (i%S$y 
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Hebrew, Sjrriac, ^Creek, Latin, Italian, Spanish and French: 
and it does not include D»tch—a m^st significant omission. 

In default of external proof tlyse who put forward this 
ignoble theory of pla^arism have recourse to the test of the 
parallel passage: jjiey cite what they conceive to be similarities 
of thought, description and e^^pression between Vondel’s three 
poems jj^aradise Z^j/^and Paradise Refrained. This test is 
always unsatisfactory—even vvlvtn the writers compared use the 
same vehicle of Ixpressionf a common language. But applied 
to writers separat^ by difference of tongue the test becomes 
wcll-nigh worthless, ll^will prove evcrythiniK—or nothing: you 
have only to take passages that treat of the same subject and 
translate the on(?, as far as may Ub, into the actual words of 
the other, and th^charge^of plagiarism will seem proved up to 
the hilt. But the process doef not commend itself#to^'Mipartial 
critics, and I think "that any unbiassed reader who examines 
these supposed similarities between Milton and 
Vondel will be of opinion, 4hat the most are merely 
ridiculous - no similaiilies at all—and that the tiental. 
few Vondelian passages which may be compared 
quite legifimately with pails of Paradise Lost only serve to 
illustrate the elementary truth that writers who handle the 
same themes must meet in periodic points of resemblance^ 

There remains the so-called Caedmon Paraphrase, In the 
Bodleian is the manuscript of an Old English ^ ^ 
metrical Paraphrase of parts'^ of the Old Testa¬ 
ment. This work wwts long attributed to the Northumbrian reli 
giouS writer Caedmon, of wbo^ti, Bede speaks. Caedmon lived in 
• the seventh cen\ury.' He is supposed to have died about 670. 
There il no reason for thinking that he Was not the author of 
sacred poems, as Bede represents him to have been; 'but there 
*is also no possibility of believing that the Paraphrase^ as we 
have it, was written by hipii It is a composite work in which 

^ This Vondel question i$ discussed at some detail in an essay ap¬ 
pended If ttiyedidon of Si^.on Press Series), pp. 158— 168. 

^ Namely Genesis^ and Daniel. It is the paraphrase of 

Genesis that would have concerned Milton most. 
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several hands may be traced, and the different styks belong to 
a date long subsequent to (iiaedmon^ v The MS. was once in the 
possession of Archbishop,Usher. He pr^entcd it in 1651 to 
his secretary, the Teutonic scholar, Frp.ncis Dujon, commonly 
called Franciscus Junius. Junius published the MS. at Am¬ 
sterdam in 1655. Milton never^saw the Paraphrase in print, 
for the same reason that he n^ver si^w Venders Lucifer. But 
inasmuch as Junius had been *seftlcd in ^England since 1620, 
it is quite likely that he knew Milton®; if fo, he may have 
mentioned the Paraphrase^ and even tra^lated parts of it' 
Here, however, a& dn the previous (^ses of Andreini and 
Vondel, we cannot get beyond conjecture; the question resolves 
itself perforce into the irritAing ‘ perhaps,’ ‘ m'ay have,’ plus the 
inevitable parallel passage. Fof Just as one qritic is ready with 
*his ‘*Vnst»nblances” from the and another with reams ol 

crude commonplace from Lucifer^ so the victims of the Ctedmon 
fallacy have their set of pet parallels betwixt the Paraphrase 
(which in its Old English dress wa^ probably unintelligible to 
Milton®) and Paradise Lost. And though we have jnentioned 
but three of these supposed “ sources” of Paradise Lost —perhaps 
three too many—yet there be who shall say how rfiany other 
works in which “resemblances” have been detected? In fact, 
what it conies to is this: almost every work (no matter what thq^ 
language) dealing with the same subject as Paradise Lost and 
written prior to it, has been seized on and made to serve the 
purposes of the traffickers in parallel passages. Dutch epics 

^ See the article by Mr Henry Bradley in the Dieiionatty of 
Biography. There is also a good difcussion of the ftuthorsliip of the 
work in the Appendix to Professor Ten Brink’s Early English Lite- 
rature. ^ ^ 

® ThisVas first pointed out by Sharon Turner; see also Masson,^ 
Life, vi. 557. 

® In a very ingenious paper in Angltd^ iv. pp. 401—405, Professor 
Wuelcker argues ttiat Milton haa not much knowledge of Anglo-Saxon. 
In his History of Britain he habitually quotes JLatin Chronicles, and in’ 
one place virtually admits that an Old English chronicle was not 
intelligible to him. 
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(with “ the ^ery Dutch sublimity” which Southey discovered in 
the Ancient Mar}ner)', Lgtin epics*and tragedies^ by German 
and Scotch and Enflish scholars; * Ualian* Spanish and Portu¬ 
guese poems; all bring^rist to the ftiill, and the outcome is a 
mass—gross as a mountain, open, palpable—of what Dr Masson 
justly terms “ lab«rious nonsenseV’ 

Now to grove a negative is proverbially difficult; and it is 
b'»yond any man’s ‘power fo* demonstrate that 
Milton was uo^ acquainted with Andreini, or 
Vondel, or Cmdmon^ or some of the o'hcr writers. 

He may have known their works: he been indebted 

to them for an occasional suggestion. It is an open question: 
it admits of no*decisivc sotilemeftt one way or the other, 
because we have jio decisive Evidence—external or internal. 
But that Milton “plagiaiised” from them; that in any^'tif tTiem’ 
lay the “origin” of Paradise Lost; that the qualities which have 
made the epic immortal were due, in the faintest degree, to 
any other genius tdan tha^ of Milton himself: these are fond 
delusions, vainly imagined, without warranty, and altogether 
to be cast*out. 

We mu6t indeed recognise in Milton’s style the impress 
of four great influences—these being the Bible, the 
classics, the Italian poets, and English literature. Jnaf^’znfluen- 
C 3 f the Bible he possessed a knowledge such as few 
have had. There arc hundreds of allusions to it: 
the words of Scriptur-e tfnderlie some part of the text of every 
page of Paradise f^st; and apart from verbal 
reminiscences there is much of the spirit that * * 


' There was a Latjin trngedy, Adanins E.\ ui, by the jurist Grotius. 
Milton met Grotius in Paris (as he tells us in the Defensio Secunda)^ and 
quotes him in his prose works. Perhaps he read the tragedy. 

“ The delusion reached itsfiiimax in the monstrous mendacitie.s of 
William Lauder; for a sample of his libellous mafevplence see i. 
261 —263,^note. ^ 

® 1 may note in passing that “ resemblances ” every whit as striking 
as those which are cited from the Paraphrase may be found in Cynewulf s 
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pervades that noblest achievement of the Engjish tongue. 

^ Scarcely less ‘ powerful i was the influence of the 

classics, Mijton’s allusiveneSs extends over the 
whole empire of classic.il humanity ,^nd letters, and to the 
scholar his work is full of the ex^quisite charm of endless 
reference to the noblest things that the ancients have thought 
and said. That^,he was deeply versed in Italian 
itaiumpoets. labours'ol his early cditors have abun¬ 

dantly proved; and their comparative studies are confirmed by 
the frequent mention of Dante, Petrarch, Tasso, Ariosto and 
others his prose works and correspondence. In 

T?_ 11^ _^_ t •__ a.l.-t 1- - 1_1 _1 


that he had read 


rZhlf English literature *1 imagine 

everything wdith reading. Without doubt, he was 
most affected by “our admired. SpenserV’ He was, says^ 
*■ ' c . Dryden, “ the poetical son of Spenser. Milton has 


Spenser, and 
the Spemerian 
school. 


acknowledged to me that Spenser was his original.” 
And there was a Spenserian school of poets, mostly 
Cambridge men, and fome contemporary 

with Milton at the University, with whose works he evidently had 
a considerable acquaintance,' Among these the two f'letchers 
were conspicuous—Giles Fletcher, author of the sacred .poems 
Christas Viciorie on Earth and Christas Triumph in Heaven $ 
and Phineas Fletcher, author of The Purple Island. The 
influence of the Fletchers is manifest in Milton's early poenis^, 
and it is traceable in Pqradise Lost., Finally, we must not 


Christ by anyone who will study, the beautiful edition of that poem 
lately edited by Mr Gollanc? of Christ's College, “^et who would contend 
that the Ctidex £xirmeHsis, yirtApi>ei in the - cloistered obscurity of a 
chapter-hotise, was .known to Milton? Identity of inspiration (the‘ 
Scripture) explains similarity. 

1 AntmadversionSt P. -W. ill. 84. : On -Milton's feeling for Spenser 
see note to Jl Penseroso 1 * Ptejof ’e tb Tobies. 

* See the IntrodiMtian to ComuSf Jlxxviii^ and that to Lycidas^ 
pp. xlv—^xlvi. phineas Fletcher’s Apollyonists might also be mentioned 
tseb II. 650, 74^, notas)/. Besides the FletchciSi there Henry 
More, the famous “Cambridge Platonic.’* Mflton .must have known 
him at Christ's College. ' ' . ^ ' 
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forget Sylvester. Toshuft Sylvester fof whom little is known 
beyond that he'wasborn in«rs63, diea in i6i8,and 
divei^'^ted the profcision of merch^t with the 
making of much rhyme^ ^anslated into exceedingly 
Spenserian verse TJ^ Divine Weeks and Works of the French 
poet, Du Bartas^'^ The subject ^f this very lengthy work is the 
story of Cre^on, with tl^. earl]^ history of the Jews. The 
tr.'i islation was amazingly popfilar. Dryden Confessed that he 
had once preferrdQ Syivestof to Spenser. There is no doubt 
that Milton studied^ Sylvester in his yoath^ and Tke Divtm 
Weeks is certainly one of the works whereof^account must be 
taken in jiny attempt to estimate the literary intiuences that 
moulded Milton's %tyle. * 

But a writer i^ay be influeftced by others, and not “pla¬ 
giarise;” and it is well to remenfber that from Vergil jiow'ft wards 


the great poets have exercised their royal right of 
adapting the words of their forerunners and in- 
fusing into them a*fiesh c^arm and suggestion, Xp^J*/*^^** 
since in allusion lies one of the chief delights of 
literature, lit is well,^also, to realise wherein lies the greatness 
of ParadisesLdst^ and to understand that all the borrowing in 
the world could not contribute a jot to the qualities which have 
rendered the epic “a possession for ever.” What has made the 
,poem live is not the story, nobly though that illustrates the 
eternal antagonism of righteousness and wrong, and the over¬ 
throw of evil; npr tbe construction, -though this is sufficiently 
artistici nor tHe learning, thopgb tins « vast; nor the charac- 
terisa^on, for which thet^e j[s jittfe^pscope; not these things, 
though all are faiSrors in tho greatness of the ppem, and in all 
Milton rfecs to the height of his argument—but the incom¬ 
parable elevation of the style,•“^the^haping spirit of Imagina- 
tlbn,” and the m^e majesty of the cpusic. 

* Sylvester translated a good desk from Du Bartas h^de the Divine 
Weeks s xtiymed his^owA account. Grosart has collected his 
works into two bdlky vofuniiei. : 


Pi L. Ul IV. 
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THE STORY OF THE ROEM. 

A 

c 

A sketch of the action or tile wholi! poem, following the 
sequence of the twelve books, may be useful to those who 
are acquainted only with parts of Paradise Lost :— 

I. The scene (.Hell—the time nine days after the expul¬ 
sion of Satan and his followers from Heaven. They lie on the 
burning lake, stupefied, Satan first recovers^'rouses Beiilzebub, 
discusses with him their position, and then makes his way from 
the lake to a “ dreary plain ” of dry land. Beelzebub follows ; 
Satan calls to his comrades to do likewise. Rising on the wing 
they reach the same firm land. Their numbers and names de¬ 
scribed. They range themselves ^ battle-array before Satan, 
who addresses them. They may still (he says) regain Heaven ; 
or there may be other worlds to win—in particular, a new world, 
inhabited by new-created beings, of which report -had spoken: 
let these matters be’ duly conferred of. Straightway, a vast 
palace—Pandemonium—is made, to serve as council-chamber. 
Here a council is held; only the great Angels are present. 

II. The scene—at first—Pandemonium; the debate begins. 
Satan invites their counsel—“who can advise may speak.” Mo¬ 
loch, Belial and Mammon speak—their several counsels: last 
Beelzebub, who reverts to Satan’s hint of the new world.Why 
not ruin it? or make it their ot^n? or win its ii^ihabitants 1^9 their 
side? What better revenge against the Almighty? 'Tie plan 
approved—^but who will dibcovei this world? None volunteer: 
and then Satan offers to undertake the journey. His offwr 
accepted; the council leaving Pi^^demomum.breaks up; the 
result announ‘:ed to the reSt of this Angels. How they pass the 
time till his return—some exploring (now more closely de¬ 
scribed). Meanwhile he reaches Hell-gates, is suffered to pass 
by Sin and Death, voyages through Chaos (described), and at 
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last comes within ^sight of the Universe hung in space' (i.e. 
Chaos), We leave hjpi directing his course towards the World, 

III. Tjhe scene—at first—Heaven? The Almighty perceives 
Satan, points him out t^ the Son, tells what his design is, and 
its destined success^) tells also that Man will be saved ultimately 
—if he can find a Redeemer. The Son of God freely offers 
himself a ra«som foi; Ma* ;”#i%^ccepled by the Fathef, and 
pra.scd by the Aijgclic host. Meanwhile—the scene changing 
—Satan, having reached the outer surface fdesciibed) of the 
Universe, wanders through various regions ^described), until, 
coming to the single opening in the surface, he descends into 
the insidef of the Universe'. He arjives at the sphere of the 
Sun; disguising himself as a >yung Angel from Heaven, en¬ 
quires from Uriel, *he Sunespinj, the way to Earth-Pretending 
‘‘desire to behold the new Creation;” is directed by Uriel, 
descends again, and alights on Mt Niphates. 

IV. There, pausing awhile, he gives way to regret that he 
has lebelled, and rage at hi^outcast state; passion distorts his 
face, so that Uriel, watching, now knows him for an evil spirit. 
Thence, recoveiShg self-control, Satan journeys on towards Eden, 
the main scene (described); sees Adam and Eve (famous de¬ 
scription of them); overhears ^yhat they say concerning the Tree 
of# Knowledge, and perceives at once the means whereby to 
compass their fall. At nightfall he essays to tempt Eve in 
a dream; is discovered|,by Gabriel, who, warned by Uriel, 
has descended to Eden to defend l^an. A battle between 
Satan ^nd Gabriel iiflminent, but averted. Satan flies. 

V. The scenf still Eden. A /urther picture of Adam and 
Kve—worsliip and work. Raphael (the scene having 
changed for a brief space to Ijeave)}) comes to warn of 
tljjpir danger, at the bidding of the Almighty—so that Man, if he 
falls, may fall knowingly, by his own^fault. Raphael received 
and entertained; admonishe^^Adamo explains w^o his enemy 
is, and why: which leads to an account of the rebellion in 
Heaven—hs beginning described. 


' See Appendix^ ■ 
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VI. The scene of the/events narrated bjf. Raphael Heaven. 

He describes the three days’ war in Aeavei^i at the end of which 
Satan and his followers were cast into HelL The warning^'to 
Adam repeated. . ^ 

VII. The scene Eden. Raphael describes the Creation of ■ 
the World, which is aCcomph8N;'d by the Son of God. 

Vni. The scene the s^en Adam enquired concerning 
the stars and Heavenly bodies j Raphael apswers doubtfully. 
Adam recounts his own first experience of Eden—^how the 
Almighty forbade^ hitn to touch the Tree of Knowledge, under 
pain of what penalty; how he first saiy Eve. The day declines, 
and Raphael departs—-onc^ more warning A^m. 

IX. The scene the same.., “Adam and Eve...go forth to 
their labours, which Eve proposes tt# divide in several places, 
each labouring apart.’' Adam dissuades; she persisting, he 
yield^ So Satan (in the form 6f a serpent) finds her alone and 
tempts her. She eats of the fruit qnd induces Adain to do so. 
Their sense of sin and shame. 

X. The Son of Qod descends to Eden, and* pronounces 
doom on Adam and Eve and the Serpent. Meanwhile Satan, 
returning to Pandemonium, announces the result of his journey, 
and lo J on a sudden he and his follow,ers are changed m reptile^:. 
Sin and Death now ascend frqm Hell to .Hden, to claim the 


World as theirs; bqt the Almighty fdr^telji^ fheir ultimate over* 
throw by the Son, and commands^ the. Angels to^make changes 
in the elements and'stars, whetef>y'the Earth becomes less fair. 
The repentance of Adalh and^Eve^ who seek comfo^ in suppli¬ 
cation of the I^eity,, The scen<r has Changed often, 

XE. The ^n jlntetceding, -Ihe^Eather" sends Michael fo 
Eden 4 hencefotth the scepe) to teveal ihe to Adam— 

above all, hi$ hope of m^mmeing to Ada^jr 

his approaching banisU^t froni^^den^ Michael t^kes him to a 
high mountain tod before/htfii,a vlsicn of the World’s 

history till ^Ke ElooC. ^ . *, ' , 

' Xli, ‘ Then he traces the ^e Flood, 

till the coming of .C^tri^h fhe s|ubs^hnt^|»ipogiiese of Christ¬ 

ianity i ending with renewed proidise df redehipfiot^ Jhe fieiy 
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Cheri^Bim n®w descend. Michael l^ds Adam, and Eve to the 
gates of Eden ; and^they forth, sad yet consoled, with the 
hope of salvation at the lastk 


WLTON^S. BLANK, VERSE. 

Something mtis? be said cpncernmg th^ metre ^f Paradise 
Lostj ai^ first let us glance at the prefatory note, already 
mentioned, on Th» Verse. • 

Milton’s attitude towards ih^me reminds us of the condem- ^ 
nations showered on it* by Elizabethan critics.* 

Ascham m tlie Schoolmaster (1570) sneers at “our ^ 

rude beggerly ryming, brought first into Italic by 
Gothes and Hutmes^vthaxk ajfl good verses and all good learning 
to, were destroyed by them . and at last receyued into England 
by men of Excellent wit mdeede, but of small learning, and lesse 
judgement m that behalfe." “ Barbarous” is his darling epithet 
for rhymed verse Puttenham^ is of a like mind, waving aside 
‘^the rhyming poesie"" of the barbanans,” and Wtebbe® m his 
3 tsC 0 urse ofSngVsh Poetry (1586) takes up the tale, ndicuhng 
U as ‘‘tmkerly verse^---** brutish poesie”—'*a great decay of the 
good order of versifyinj^* Milton should have ^opted 
the same poattion ae|hee^ Elizabethan critics who approached 
the qdesdon in a spint ol.the mej^$t pedantry, and based their 
objections to, solely-the ict that it was not em¬ 

ployed by the ancichts, it is fiot easy to say. He uses rhyme 
occasiOhally in A^dhtesj In spite of his denVrticiatton 

flf it here; and his own early ppems arcf snfficiertt refutation 

of the heresy thai therein Iig%^*no true musical delight.” 

»* 0 * ^ 

^ Th^is Paradise eonforins Miith a canon of epic poetry, and, docs 

not rea% on a note cf ^ 

* jn HaeleWOod, i, pp. 7-,—9, 

» Haslewood, ilv 55. 
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There is a polemical tqne in his remarks,^as thcSugh he were 
. replying to some unfiame^, antagonist; and I 
rhymed™ cannot hdp ^thinking that this preface was meant 
to be his contribution tb the controversy then 
raging over the comparative advantages of rhymed and un¬ 
rhymed metres on the stagejc' In fact, significant in itself, 
Milton's opinion becomes dtgably «*o i( regarded from the 
standpoint of his contemporaries. Hardly ^ould they fail to 
see in it a retort to what Dryden bad written in the behalf of 
rhyme—n(Hably in his Essay of Dramatic Poesy (1665), in 
which the rhymed Couplet had been set forth as the best vehicle 
of dramatic expression. In play after play Dryden h'ad put his 
theory into practice; others ^had followed his example: to 
rhyme or not to rhyme—that l^ad h.'scome the great question j 
and here was Milton brushing the matter on one side as of no 
moment, with the autocratic dictum that rhyme was a vain and 
fond thing with which a “ sage and seriou%” poet need have no 
commerce. His readers must hav^ detected the contemporary 
application of his words—^just as later on theywiiiust have 
interpreted his preface to <b'a?nson A^onisteSf with its pointed 
eulogy of the Greek stage and its' depreciation of* Restoration 
tragedy (and “ojther common interludes”), as a counterblast to 
the comparison which Dryden had drawn between the modern 
and the classical drama, in the interests of .the former. 

However, be this correct or not, qpd superfluous as it may 
seem to us that Milton should justify his adoption of blank 
verse—wherein his surpassing skill is tlf^ best of all ji^tiflCa- 
tions—we have cause to be grat^eful to the “stumblings” of the 
unlettered which led him to write this preface, since happily 
defines the qualities for which the metre of Paradise Lost is 
remarkable. ^ 

The distinguishing characteristic of Milton’s blank verse is 
his use of wlpat Mr* feaintsbury^ calls the verse- 
paragraph.. Blank verse is eifposed.to two dangers: 
it may be formal and stiflP> by . being circamscribed 
to single lines or couplets ; or diffuse and formless 

* Elizabethan Literature^ p* 5^7. 


The 

j^raph^in Mil- 
tows blank 


verse. 
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through th» sense and rhythm beijig carried on beyond the 
couplet. In its ear^i^ stagSs the metre suffered from the former 
tendeiicy.. It either closed with a ^rong pause at the end of 
every line, or just stri%gled to the climax of the couplet ^ 
^‘urther it never estfended until Marlowe took the ‘drumming 
decasyllabon” into his hands^ broke up the fetters of the 
couplet-fornif and by^ the*pr;|C^ gf overflow carried on the 
rhythm from verse to verse according as the sense required. 
It is in his plays that we*first get verse in which variety of 
cadence and pause «nd beat takes the place of rhyme. Milton 
entered on the heritage that Marlowe aiftT Shakespeare be¬ 
queathed? and brought blank verse to its highest pitch of 
perfection as an instrument of^narration. 

Briefly, that pevfectionilies herein; if we examine a page of • 
Paradise Lost we find that what the poet has to sSy is, for the 
most part, conveyed, not in single lines, nor in rigid couplets— 
but in flexible con^jinations of yerses, which wait upon his 
meaning, not twisting or constraining the sense, but suffering it 
to be “ varwusly drawn out,” sO that the thought is merged in 
its expression. 

And th^se combinations, or paragraphs, are informed by a 
perfect internal concent and rhythm—held together 
by a chain of haimony. With a writer less sensi- 
tive to sound this free method of versifying would paragraihs. 
lesiilt in mere chaos. ^ But Milton’s ear is so 
delicate, that, he steers unfaltering through the long, involved 
passages, distributir% the pauses and rests with a cunning 
which knits the^ paragraph in4o a ,coherent, regulated whole, 
lie comljines, in fact, the two essential qualities of blank verse 
—freedom and form: the freedom that admits variety ^f effect, 
^ithout which a long narrative becomes intolerably mono¬ 
tonous ; and the form virhich sayes an unrhymed measure from 
drifting into t^t which i^liearer Jo bad prose than to good 
verse. ,' * 

Analysis’ of the metrical principles on which his lines are 
based is a thorny ihatter; but without attempting to go fully into 

V 4 < 

• Cf. the passage from Gorbodue^ quoted later on. 
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a subject whereop critics^ of equal competence hold very dis¬ 
similar opinions, we may note few ^ppints, to remember 
which is to have a key ^ some of the apparent difhcqlties of 
his scansioiu First, be it recollected that the quantitative 
system of metre with which die works of Gjeek and Latin poets 
familiarise us does not'-apply ip Enghsh. The metrical effects 
of English verse rest on ijrmpiple^of accett; and it is 
convenient to regard an accented or stressed ^syllable as long--' 
an unaccented or unstressed syll^'ble as short* Secondly, the 
p typical blank ver$e is a line^of five iambic feet. 
T/te that of ten syllables, with five accents or stresses 

vtrif, falling on the even number^ i.e. on syllables 

2, 4, 6, 8, lo. These are typical examples: 

• ** Here L6ve his gulden shafts efopldys, here lights 

HU cdtistant lAmp, and W^ves his purple wings^^^ 

In Its ehrly days, as understood and practised by some pre- 
Shakespeanan writer, blanlc verse conformed 
"gidly to this type. ^ Surely/^ complained Gas- 
coigne^ in 1575, “ I can lament that wee are fallen 
into suche a playne and simple manner of wryting, that there 
is none other foote vsed but one.^ But since it is so...[let] all 
the wordos in your ver^e be so placed as the first sillable may 
sound short or be depressed, the second ^long or eleuate, the 
third shorte, the fourth long, the fifth etc.” 

That this was the accept^ notiofi of blanlj^Verse may be 
seen from an extract from the piece'whid^^enjoya tfie honour of 
being the first specimen of English classical 
(1561); ^ . • 

** Why should 1 live and linger forth my time, 

* In longer lift to dofible dfetmss? , 

O me mdst woeful 1 Whom nO mUhSp 
Long em.this' day couiq hs^t biereave^ hence t 

t ^ ’ 

»IV. 76^ 

' * ( 4 d^ber*S^. 

P* 34)1 ’ . i, ' * ' ^ 
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Monght not these hands by fortune or by fate 
Have piei^e^Uus Breast, and life with kon reft^?” 

And so on, through scen^ after scenf. 

No one who recalll^ the history of blank verse will be sur¬ 
prised that It shouW have been of this strict iambic useo/un 
type. The Impulse to abandon rhyme arid to sub- rhy^Tme^re 
stitute a blank or uijrhynied*nj^ufe was a^ phase 
oi the classicist fostered by the Renaissance. 

The standard to which critics appealed then at every turn was 
the practice of th 4 Greeks and Romans; and it was under this 
classical tyranny that certain critics aifft* scholar-poets sur 
rendered the na^e principle of rhjme, and evolved a monoto¬ 
nous iambic hne-Hhe ” pure,iambic ” as Campion calls it— 
which was considered to be ^ good substitute for the Greek* 
senarius. True, the Greek senanus was a foot* longer, and 
admitted other feet than the iambus; but the Elizabethan 
critics deemed tha^ their decasyllabic line, with its five un¬ 
varying accents, IvaS a Ve^y tolerable equivalent for the metre 
of Sophocksand Euripides. Saith Ascham m the Schoolmaster 
{1570), “ I am sure, our English tong will receiue carmen lam- 
bteum as naturalUe, as either Greke or taiinS So thought 
othem^ and for a brief while (.arrnen iambicum had much 
vogue. But puUio taste soon rebelled against this single-foot 
measure, and then ri^ere came into ^mg the licentiate 
iambic*:" that is, qjjjasure in which the iambic predomi¬ 
nated, but'which permitted tbi presence of dther feet—notably 
the trochee. In the^ands of the dramatists—to Marlowe be the 
chief honour g|ven—this ^^lidentiate iambic" developed into 
"blank vgrse." >. 

Now that Mftton^fversjp is “licentiate”—i^n that it 
^dmits ate not iambipfew 

critics, I opme,’ 'would diipute^ * us glance at ^rtatwns 
these ifw>^«Jf<Vnoit*iatnbT 55 u 

A dtsijrllaiiic foot may of four kinds'i 

‘ at \he ^begii^ Act'tv.—one of the most 

vigorous itr me' Bky. 

* 4 lPlMiN( 4 irase^is Thomas Campion’s fvfr-r ^ BngHsh Poene^ i6os— 
see Haskwood, 
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iambusssa short syllable followed by a long; a trochee»long 
followed by a short; a spondee = tfvo loggi; a pyrrhic«=two 
shorts. Exar|ples of dissyllabic variations are not 
i^rocheeY Seek. Here are lirfes with trochees in the 

italicised parts: • 


out [ of chaos: or if*Sion hilP.” 

“In the ] visions | of Godf« It was a * 

“ On a sunbeam [ swift as | a shooting staij*.” 

“Instruct me, for thou know’st; ] thSu from [ the first*.” 
“Which of us who beholds the bright \ i, 4 rface^'' 

Tt will be seen th*aF a trochee is admitted in any foot of the 
verse; but it is most co\pmon in the first, giving the line a 
vigorous impetus ; less common, in the third and fourth places; 
* raro* in the second, and very ratje in ^he fiftWP. Sometimes we 
have two trochees in the same line—these being examples : 


“ z/wijw/rjfl/I reproach, far worse to bear'^.“ 

“ dn{\oirsat\ly adorned wi^h highest praises®.” 

Ofspandess. Here, again, are instances of a spondaic rhythm®: 

“ Wtdc-wdv\ing, all approach far off to fright^®.” 

** Hail S6n \ of the | Mdst High j, heir of both wAlds*^” 

^ P. L. I. 10. ® XI 377. * IV, 556. 

* I, 19, ® VI, 47-1. «, % 

* My authority is Mr Bridges. He treats these trochaic feet as ** in¬ 

versions of rhythm ; ” but as they are'‘ reallj^ trochees, it seems simpler 
to call them accordingly. I believe that one of the first writers to admit 
the trochee into blank verse -was MarloWe j he limits it to the first, 
third and fourth feet. In Shakespj^are, as in Milton, it occurs in all 
five, though oftenest in the first. It generally cpiiaes after a pause or am 
emphasised monosyllable, and emphasises, the sense of the^word on 
which this accent is so shifted^ Fo|F double trochees in Shakespeare, 
cf., perhaps, i. 3. 7, J//«^?.{ ( happier thereiff 

than I”; and Comedy of ^vrots^ I. “ Thhefon^ | mirchant^ | I’ll 

limit thee this d^y.” ’ Shakespearian Gram. pp. 328—330.) 

7 P. L. VI. 34,, 8 Samson AgomsteSt *75. 

® “ I perpetually; find in Milton’s verse a!fQOt for Which **Spondee * 
is the best name, and it would be diMculf to . characterise many of his 
lines otherwise thi^by calling them Spondaic” (Masson). 

XI, 121. A/*. IV. $33. . 
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As a pywhic consists of two short or unaccented syllables, it 
is obvious that ar^ JinC’ irf which one occurs must pyrrhu%, 
contain less, than the normal number |»f five accents. 

This failure of accent tis not uncommon in Shakespeare and 
Milton. Dr Abbott thinks that of Shakespeare’s lines “ rather 
less than one of three has tb^ full number pf five emphatic 
accents,” doubt whether yie^enstances are so frequent in 
Milton ; but they are sufficiently common to make it desirable 
to remember that five strdfeses are not essential to a blank 
verse—rather thatjbr variety sake it is necessary |hat one or 
more should be occasionally remitted. Th« following examples 
show thal this may occur in a-ny* of the first four feet: 


“ WMMr upheld by strength, or chance, or fate^.” 
“ProductiV fn plant, and nobler birth*,” 

“Yet fell: rememb//*, Std fear to transgress*^ 
“Before the Heavezis* thou wert, &>id dt the voice'’’.” 


In the fifth foot there must be sOme accent, as the last 
syllable derives a certain stress from the mere fact that it marks 
the close of the line. Sometimes there is a double failure of 
.accent in the same Verse, leaving it with only three stresses; 
compare tfie line, “His mix^isters of vengednee and pursuit^.” 
The percentage of such verses in Shakespeare is about 7. 

• The question#of Milton’s use of trisyllabic feet—anapaests, 
dactyls and the like—is more difficult. Where 

scansion depends not the fixed quantity of Trisp^i/ahu 
syllables but on a thing so undefined and unfixed 
as accent there inus#be difference of opinion. It seems to me 
clear that he d^es admit tris)dlabic'feet into his blank verse, 
*but I dp not think that the trisyllabic element is very great. 

' They occur rarely in the firalf foot,%iost commonly in th 5 fourth. 

• P. L, I, • IX; III. * VI. 91s. 

* Note that £teeeom_ is cc^antly treated as a monosyllable; cf. 
even the prose diaft oi'Ad^m unparadis^y line 3 (p. x^xviu). Another 
important .because frequent abbreviation occurs with spirit^ which is 
often mpilosyilabic} cf* the form .sprite, 

• m. 9. ^ ' S’ L 170. 
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I believe, rather, that many, apparently , trisyUabic feet were 
really meanthy him to be dissyllabh: an^fAust be scanned as 
such by the application t^one or other of the^two principles of 
elision^ contr^etiaft*^ ' 

Elision comprehends not inerdly the casps where a vowel or 
syllable must-be dropped aUbg^her in pronuAciation, but those 
numerous cases where, the moi^e ^hpjjirs that a vowel or syllable 
possesses son^thing^ le» than its normal quanti- 
misions in tative vsduc, so ^at 'h is . either slurred, or made 
almost to cbdle^ce ^lth a preceding or succeeding 
* sound.* Here are the commoner elisions. 

(i) “ Syllables,* says Dr Abbott^, ending in vowels are fre¬ 
quently elided before, vowlls in reading, tWu|h npt in writing.’^ 

, Tb^ applies largely to monosy^abiqjj—prepositions, pronouns, 
adverbs, and, in particular, the definite, article. It explains the 
scansion of lines like :' ' 

“To sound at general doom. Th^sgig^ic - 

*' Who-highly thus to cntitle%fti5,v0ti(Shs^'Sl^” ‘ 

^‘Thbu lead’st and to the hand blT Heaven^ submit*#" 

(ii) An unaccented Vowel preceding an acbehted^vowel or 
diphthong may be elided--*ift poeti^ .hs* lh cddoquihl speech. 
This applies to substantival: endings'such ' 

^ pat/ence,* * visitation -; gnd ‘to ? ddjectivgf etiSia^ 'such ns fni, 

For ittstaince an'appj^t.aiiip^t.^*^) m^y ofie^.h^ resolved by 
elhion into or 

Thus in the l^e .'*'Thorns aho'an^ bring jforfh/’.'tf wO 

elide (as, X should):'the ^p<^ yd))rel o bi^ore uie follovdn^’vo'wel 

we get an IhinboMn the s^<pd.fp<;JtVi*^^brj44 
and appl^tig \her«®U“,e IP j saw a 

pleasant^ove^*:weg€t according to 

Dr Ma^h, who is a» 

anapmstandthe'-lht^'d.Actylp/^^^ 

*■ ^hakesptariati' 

» xt. 7d. ' 
msnusodjj^'^of 

-.-.“Temper’d to M^'dafijS we 

may fiuppOM that.jie dM ioM 37«»' 




r*.-! # 
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fOifSt gous-*-cf, 'ambros/al,’ 'radmnt/ *fcedzbtts» ‘bounteous.’ 
Such elisions belotig^o tUb ourrettcy of ever3f*day speech, and 
scarde heed.comment. They are, obiioiUly, very numerous. 

(in) Similarly, an tnaccented or syllable following 

ah accented yowel pr diphthong may be elided: this applies to 
"words like *powtr,’ ‘ftery^—and participles 

such as ‘seeijwg',^ ‘be/«^,’ It clears up the scansion in: 

“ Is pi^ty thus I and pure devotion paid*?” 

“ Then through j the fl^jry pillar and the cldud**” 

**HaIf fly*|i^i ; behnires j now both oar and sad*.’ 

** He ceased j ; and, the Archjangellic ppv^ | prepared*.” 

(iv) SThe elision of an unaccented vowel followed by pur© r 

IS common iii Shikespeare and Miltcfn; the combination is 
most affected thu#, especiallylln participles, e.g. ‘glistering,’ 
‘suffering,* ‘dififeriOg.* So ifi ‘rev^nce,’ ‘fev^^^ous,’ ‘tem¬ 
perance*; and in the combinations cr and ur’—cf. ‘pasteraV 
‘amf^rous,’ ‘ unnatf^rUh* ‘disfi|^«nng,* Shakespeare and Milton 
exitend the praCidc^ to dotblc'vbweils, as in ‘conqir^ror* (cf 
Jitlim 5- SS) ‘neighboring* (cf. i Henry IV, ill. 

1. 90). hfany words come under this system. 

(v) Mi*B»^dg«5 notes that a similar elision occurs when an 
unaccented vowel is followed by pme as in ‘ popular,* ‘ popu- 
ICus’--or even byj^i 

(vi) and also before «—especially with adjectives like 

‘luminous,* ‘otninousV participles like * reasoning,’ ‘loos«i- 
ing* £* TL 643)1 ‘^ighteningV The abbreviation of 

participtbs thus has become ahni^t^the tstii^ent rule, 

C?Htr<te^^ plays a iu iddtonV scansion. Four 

sontractionA' of 3 te iwdeotions m ^erbs afe specially 
loiieeatie and ithporta»t,>thesV being t—(i) the *st ‘ , irmcifc^s 

iioji. /xtjiacf. 

5 Cf. the iss.> yrhere ^ hav 4 such elided forms as 

xu^neiat^vixa^x and imndring in the 

Cemut list, ta/w^ Anodes its,, Ifi. With these 

examples dei^ti^^s^howsMjyitnn scanned, say, P. A xi. 

t 79 , had fe^e.** 

® Qfj n. lasi " ^ <3i Lyei^as ms., ^9. 
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of the 2nd person singular, indicative present} (ii) *he W of the 
perfect; (iii) the 'd of the past participle; ^i>f) and the ’« of the 
past participle, as in ’ = *fallow V ‘giv*«’ = *giv^;/’ &c. 

Any one who has studied the MSS. of Milton’s poems will have 
observed how careful he is to omit the vowel *vhere the scansion 
requires the contracted form. ^Thus, to take*^the first of these 
contractions, in the autograpl^'^lpong the^Trinityi^apers) of the 
Sonnet addressed to Henry Lawes, we find such examples as 
^‘Thou honour’f/ vers,” “to hon*bur thee...that tun’j/ thir 
happiest lipes”; and instances might be i^ultiplied. Indeed, 
Milton sometimes ^ses the contracted form when the effect 
seems distinctly awkward. Again, on the first page of the 
Lycidas MS. we meet with*participial abbreviations like ‘foreV’ 
• (4),.‘dcstin’^’ (20), ‘nur’j/’ (23), ‘stoc^/^ (3i)t5 and,perfects like 
‘danc’^’(34t, ‘lov’<'f’ (36), ‘closV^’ (51). Even in prose Milton 
appears to have employed the abbreviated no less readily than 
the full forms. Compare the draft of Adanj iinparidis^d. 

That these methods—perfectly* regular methods—of con¬ 
traction^ affect the scansion of an enormous number of lines, 
each can verify for himself; and I think that most students of 
Paradise Lost will come to the conclusion that \he iambic 


rhythm forms the basis of Milton’s blank verse. ^ This rhythn' 
is varied, however, (i) by the admission of feet^other than iambi, 
and (2) by the distribution of the pauses^. 


One peculiarity of the metre of Paradise Lost, pointed out 
Verses ivith Coleridgc, is the rarity of verses with an extra 
tin extra syllable (or two extra syllables) at the ^lose. 

syllable. Shakespeare uses ^hem freely—especially in his 

later plays, and the percentage of them in Comus and^Samsop^ 
Agonistes is high* But in Patadise Lost Milton avoids them. 


♦ 

^ Spelt fain in one of the sketches {Isaac redeem d) among the 
Trinity MSS. So in line « of seconff bonnet the MS. has slelne. 

* Contractions such as ien—euen^ dens evert o*erp6ver scarcely re¬ 
quire comment; whethers^wlCer (i.e. monosyllabic) is mor^i noticeable. 

® Cf. Milton’s own phrase *,* Variously drawn out ” {preface on 
‘ ‘The Verse” of Paradise Lost). ' 
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There are several varieties of this extra-syllable verse—e.g. 
lines where (i) the^supemiTmerary syllable comes at the close ; 
(ii) where .it, comes m the course of^^the line, particularly after 
the second foot; (iii) f^here there are two extra syllables at 
the end, as in the; line, “ Like one | that means i his projper 
harm | in {Coriolanuf i. 9. 57) ;.and (iv) where there 

are two extr^ syllables in t;^ie rni^le, as in ConolamiSy 1. i. 230, 
“Our mustjy sulpcrflu/^ 1 . See our ) best elders.” In Comus 
there are exampffes of all fbur varieties: in P^rm^ise Lost of 
only two^—(i) and /iii). This is a fresh illustration pf what we 
have just seen—that the metre of the epis *Is mainly iambic, 
and consequently decasyllabic in character. Such verse has a 
slower, statelier fhovement, and is therefore appropriate to a 
narrative poem that de;ils w'ith the loftiest themes in an 
elevated, solemn style. Verse, on the other hand, that admits 
the supernumerary syllable at the close of the line tends 
towards a conversational rapidity of rhythm which makes it 
suitable for the purposes tif the dramatist. It is typical of 
Milton’s “inevitable,” almost infallible, art that he should vaiy 
his style according to the several characteristics and require¬ 
ments of the drama and of epic narration. 

As he lays such stress upon the internal economy and 
balance of his v^rse-paragraphs, much must de¬ 
pend on the pause or rest which in English. 
prosody answers, to some extent, to the classical 
ccesura. Dr Masson notes that Milton’s favourite pause is at 
the end of the third /?)ot. These are typical specimens : 

' ^ “I, at $rst, with two fair gifts 

Created him endowed | —with happiness 
And immortality; | that fondly lost, 

This other served but to eternize woe, 

Till I provided death : | so death becomes 
His final remedy®,” f ♦ 

* In most of the cases of me extra syllable it is a jifesent participle 
that is afiheteU,. I believe, that the cases with two such syllables are— 
in Milton—confined to words like society; cf, P, P, i, 302, “Such 
solitude before choicest soci^.” * xi. 57—62. 
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Next in frequency comes the the second foot; cf. 

“ere 

From mnocenct^ ’* | 

t 

“Made one with me, | as I with thee am one^/’ 

Scarcely need say that^m this, asjil everything else, 
Milton never forgets that vaiaot;^ o^ejffect is essential. 

It remains to note two remarks ipa^e hy Milton in his 
preface on Tfie One'‘of *the elements, he 

Accent anti says, of “triic musi^al delight*^ IS “fit quantity of 
^ syllahlM.” By this, I think, he meant that every 
word should bear its natural accent, i^. that a 
word should not be forced'by the exigence of‘the metre to bear 
an jccent alien to it. Rather, a^oet |hould Ije careful to “span 
With just note and accent®,*' sb that each stress should fall 
naturally,'and the “fit quantity'* of the component partalfof a 
line not be violated. Considering the length of Patiidts^ Lost^ 
it IS marvellous how he maintains tan unfaltering appropriate¬ 
ness of accent. Again, another element of the plejj^sure offered 
by poetry lies m “apt numbers.” Here he referred to that 
adaptation of rhythm to subject whereby the so«nd becomes an 
echo to the sense No one has understood the art of blending 
the thought with its expression better than ]VtiljQn. “What other 
poets effect," says Dr Guest*, “a^s it wen? hi chance, Milton 
achieved by the aid of sctetice and art^; he studied the aptness 
of his numbers, and diligently tutored art'eaf which nature had 
gifted with the most delicate senstbiltty^t, In the flow of hia 
rhythm, m the quality of his tetter sounds, fn the disposition' 
of his pauses, hts verse almost ever fits the^ subject^ and^ sa 
insensibly does poetry blend with tbiS'^tlbe last beauty of 
exquisife versificatipn’-th^ the*readet m^y sometimes doubt 
whether it be the thought ItselfJ Of.ltt^ely^the happiness of it? 
expression, which is the source patigeatipn th deeply felt" 


1 XI, 30. 

* Sonnet to Henry Lawes 
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then , 

foretells the succera Satsn %|^v^xt^.:ih^lcind; cfenw bis own 
justice and' wisdom* from"*all. imputation;, havihgrcreated Man free, and 
able enough to'have withstood hisT<!in|)t^r;,^et.declares hl« purpose of 
grace towards him, in regard Ije fi^I nbt. of hii own i&ali<ie, as did 
Satan, but by him seduced. .Thtr Son of God^renders praiafe? to his 
Father for tl^p ihanifes^ipn bf hU ijracif^S purpose Ih^ards Man'? but 
God again declares that grape datinot be eicten,ded to^vards'Man without 
the satisfaction of Divine Justice; ^th ofie^fed'the ■majesty of 
God by aspiring to GoShcf^^ ,and : ijiaef6r^j.jvrth ‘all. his- progeny* 
devoted to death, must die, uhleM some one;,can bc^^fo^nd sufficient ,t6 
answer for his offence, and undergo his puftishtmehf,- ’The Son bf God 
freely offers himself a sansom for Map:- the Fath^'accept^bim, ordains 
his incarnation, pronounces his "exaltation abOV%.^imyaesM,Hea^^ and 
Earth; commands bU the, Angels tqj^are hjm'ljthey 
to their harps in fulT quire; celebrM® the t^ .Sola'.> Mean¬ 

while Satan alights iipoh thp,W,a 

orb; where wandering he first ildHsCppfe^e san^:cahCii th'eltimbo of 
Vanity; what persons smd 

bri5'- pf. tbe ■ 

Sun; he . 

himself into the a zeatoua'' 

desire to hehol| tfife P*a|j^ 

here, inquires of him direct^: al^ts 
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H ail, hol^ t%ht, offspring qf Heaien first-borruP 
Or ot fetemai beam / ^ ^ V 

May I expreS5> thee unblamhd? since Ood is light, 

And never but in u^na|spcoachhd light 
Dwelt ftOih etemit|, dWeltweft'in thee, 

Bright effluence of bright essence increate! 

Or hear’st thoif rather"pure Ethereal stream, 

Whose fountain whd shall tell? Before the sun, 

Before the Hieav^Q$j4hou wert, and at the voice 

Of* God, a$ v^ith a mantle, didst invest lo 

Xhe rising World of dark and d!€Jep, 

Won from the void forthtesa infinite! 

Thee 1 rg^ /bolder 

Escaped the St ^ an pwl, tboijgh'^ 1 % ddiained 

Jn* that obscutpj. s<^ou q^ while, tn |i»y flight, 

Through Utter and though, middle, ci^knesa home, 
Withiojagr notes than |o 4he Oj^pean lyre ^' 

I sung of Chaos and eterpa%‘Hight;^'^.' 

Taught by the Heavenl y || use tq Wture tovi “i***- 
The dark descent, apd up tn^lffe^fcepd, so 

Though hard and rare t thee 1 revisit safe, 

And ffe eLth v soyi^in vital lamp j but thou 


I—a 
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Revisit’st not these eyes, that rpll in vain 
To find thy piercing ray, and find no dawn; 

So thick a drop serene hath quenched their orbs, 

Or dim suffusion veiled.' Vet not the more 
Cease I to wander where fhe Muses haunt 
Clea r sp ring, or shady gr^ye,'"*ts?' sunny hill,f, 

^mit with the love of sacr ed so ng; but^chief 
A'hee, Sion, and the flowery brooks beneath, 

That wsfeh thy^ hallowed feet, and warbling flow, ■ 
Ni ghtl y I visit; nor,..sQraetimes forget 
Those other two equalled with me in fcite, 

Sp were I equalled with them ip renoyrn, 

Bliqd Thamyris and blind Mffionides, 

And Tiresias and Phineus, prophets old: 

Then feed :on thoughts that voluntary mpye 
Harmonious numbers; as the wakeful bird i*. ..r * 

Sings darkling, and in shadiest covert hid * 

Tunes her nocturnal note. Thus with the yf,ar 
Seasons return; but not to me returns 
Day, or the sweet approach of even or niorn, 

Or sight of vejn^ bloom, of summer’s rose,, 

Or flocks, or herds, or human f^e di^ney 
^ But cloud instead and ever-during dark 
Surrounds me, from the cheerful ways of'men ‘ t 
: Cut off, and, the boote o L^wl^jgjjyt, ?u 
Presen ted \tnth a fl nkersaLhtoalc . ■ " 

And wisdom at.one.entmnOe quite shut out, 50 

So much the rather ,thou;*^<^estiai Light, ^ 

Shine inwisfd, and the minj through aH her powers 
Irradiate; there piarit 

Purge and disperse, that I may sefe and tejl 
Of things invisible to-mortal sight. ;V'" " ' 


40 


V jf 1 

I wS ^ , 





pboK in. ^ * 5 

\ ^ 

Now had the Almighty Father from above, 

From the pure Em^reart where he sits 

High throned above all highth, b^nt down his eye, 

His own works and their works a,t once to view: 

t 

About him all the* Sanctities of Heaven Co 

Stood thick as stars, andlrori!.his„sight received 
^Beatitude past utteranceoh his right 
The radiant image of his. ^lory sat;, 

His only-Son.* Earth he first bel\eld 
Our two first parents, yet the only two •• 

Of mankhid, in the Happy Oarden placed, 

Reaping immort^ fruits of jqy and love, 

Uninterrupted jo)^, unrivalled, love, 

In blissful solitude. He then surveyed 

Hell and the gulf between, arid Satan there, 70 

Coasdng the wall 5 f Heafen on this side Night 

In the dun^air sublime, and ready now 

To stoop with wearied wings and willing feet 

On the bafe outside of this World, that seemed 

Firm land imbosomed without firmament. 

Uncertain which, in ocean or in air. 

Him God beholding from his prospect high, 

Wherein past, pi;ggent, •figure,, he beholds, 

Thus to bis only ^n foreseeing spake; 

“Cfnly-begotten Son, seefet thou what rage 80 

Transpops our Adversary ? w£om no bounds 
Prescribed, no bars of Hell, nor all the 'chains . 

I^paped on Jiim there, nor yet , the. main Abyss 
Wide^,iDt^prupt, can hold; he seems 

On desperate revenge, tliat shall fedpund , ^ , - 
tJpon his oivn rebdlious head; ^ And now, 

Through ah ^espjaint broke loose, he ^ngs his way 
Not f^pff Heaven, In the precincts of light, 
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Directly towards the,^^ew^reat^d'^Wqrl^ ’, 

And Man, there"plac<¥d, wtW.'Pnftp3a to,, 

, , . ", 'V' '■•'• 4 *' '■ ■* T*' *' '■^'V " 

If him by force 

By* some liaise ’^leTp^r^^ 

For Man: will hea^k^h' fo-^1*$, lie|^ ; 

And easily tmnsgr(^.\thj6 !^ 


90 


roo 


Whose biat hfe owi? 

All he ^eeeld hhte 5 ; ^ him' just add right; 

Sufficient to have sioody foough>tO -fall ^ ' 

Such I,.created all the/etl^foal pd^^rs ’. , 

And Spirits,-bcth’thenjt whb. stodd ana'thedf who.f ai|^ ; 
Freely.,they^Bt<^d ^hd atpo^, :fo^r \ - 

Not ‘ free^ ■ what prbof c^Um tlm^' have" gived: 

Of; true iaUegiancei|feQhsUhtvf^it%':%.A'v^^^ . ^ 

Where only wHat they nc^ds fou^ ;;adtTOii(p^ 

>Iot. what they .ii^nld?,.:;wha(''J^i^;j<:^^^^ k^re, 
"What pleasure* 1, from such obe^^^'p^id,’ ! j- .. 
Whep will jand ieasbn^rdajKp' mfo'^s ;elfoid©rr ( ^ . 
Usele^ andi^^n, ; ^ 

Made;pa^ive^;bpfo^;i^''i^^ ifo 

. Thefr 


;,w'C ‘ >'.,- 




Their oyni 

Which ! 

' J - - ^ ' 

So.without 
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They trespass, authors to themselves, ip aB, 

Beth^ vrhat they j5d||e a^d wHat they cjioose; for so 
I formed them free^-a|^d jRree tHe^ must remain 
Till they enthrall themselves: I else must ehang^ 

Their nature, and*rev0ke the hi^ decree 
Unchangeabie, eternal, irdkined , 

Th.3j>r freedom J ^the^^themifaJfes olda^ed their fall 
The fi jpta ort^W* their ow^ sugg^on'^^ 

Self-templed, selif-depraved j Man Mh, ^ceived, 130 
By the other first: Man therefore shall*ifnd gr|ce; J ^ 
The other, non^ In mercy and lustice both, 

Through Heaveiv and Earth,* so shall my glory eaqel; 
But,mercyil 5 rst and Iasi* shfaR brightest shmej^ 


Thus tvhile God spake am^sial fmgrance filled 
All Heaven, ^nd m the blessed Spirits diect 
Sense of* ne'i!^ jey ineffable diffused 
Beyond the Son of drod was seen 

Most glorious; in Wm aft his Father shone 
Substantially expressed; and in his lace 
Divine compa8sfe?n Visibly appeared, 

Cove 'Witho'ut eW; and Tfithpul measure grace; 
Whic^j iatteringf tlto^e to hisf-Father spake t 
O word^which^osed 

Thy pVTsm Sfi^an#e, t&t ^h§ul4 grace; 
For whMi Heay^ Ind^l^h ^hall high extol 
tjhy^rs^se^ wifh^thp mntimerab^e sopml ^ 

Of hymns^ aud iMidred Wn^s#, wh^tewntB. thy throna 

Thy creatufe l$t< 

Fall ffkud^ though joined 

With his fat, 

That art judge 


blest, 



140 


150 


I 
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Of all things made, ^nd judgest only right 1 
Or shall the Adversary thus obtain c ‘ 

His end, and frustrate liine? shall, he fulfil 
His malice, and thy goodness bnng to naught? 

Or proud return, though to his heavier‘'doom, 

Yet with revenge accompU%fed, and to Hell, i6o 

Draw after him the whole face of mdnkind, 

By him corrupted? or wilt thou thyself 
Abolish tjiy creation, and unmake, 

For him, what fof thy glory thou hast made? 

So should thy goojdnes^ and thy greatnes^«^ both 
Be questioned and blasphemed without defence.” 

To whoip the great Creator thife replied: * 

“O Son, in whom my soul hath chief delight. 

Son of my bosom. Son who art alone 

My word, my wisdom, and effeilual might, 170 

All hast thou spoken as my thoughts are, all , 

As my eternal purpose hath decreed. 

Man shall not quite ^ be lost, buc saved who wiilj 
Yet not of will in him, but grace in me 
Freely vouchsafed. Once more I will renew 
His laps^jpowers, though forfeit, and enthralled 

By sin to foul exorbitant "desires 1 r 

^ <*»• 

Upheld by me, yet once more he sha|J stand 
On even ground against his ^mortal foe; 

By me upheld, that he may know how frail 186 

His falfen condition is,, and tp me owe 
All his deliverance, and to none but m& 

Some I have chosen of peQUU^f grace, 

Elect above the rest; s«> is my wiU; 

The rest shil hear me call, and oft be warned 
Their sinful state, and to app^^ betimes 
The incensed Deity, while offered grace 
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Invites; for I will clea^ their senses dark, 

What may suffice, %nd soften stony hearts 

To pray, repent, andtbring obedfence due. 190 

To prayer, repentance, and obedience due, 

Though but endeavoured wijjb sincere intent, 

Mine ear shall not be ^ow, mine eye not shut. 

And I will pla;;e within them as a guide 
My umpire Conscience; whom if they will liear, 

Light after light •well used they shall attain, • 

And to^the end persisting safe arrive. * 

This my long sufferance and my#day of grace 
They who neglect and scorrt shall never taste j 
But hard oe hardened, blitfd be blinded more, 200 

That they may stumble on, and deeper fall; 

And none but siyph from mercy I exclude. 

But yet all is not done. Man, disobeying, 

Disloyal breaks his fealty, and sins 
Against the high supremacy of Heaven, 

Affecting Godhead, and so, losing all. 

To expiate his treason hath naught left, 

^ut, to destruction sacred and devote, 

He with his whole posterity must die - 

Die he or justite thustj unless for him 210 

Son^ other, abl^;^nd as willing, pay 

The rigid sati^ction, deaths for death. 

Say, Heavenly powers, where shall we find such love ? 
Which of ye will be mortal, to,,redeem ^ 

^an’s mortal crime, and just the unjust to save? 

Dwells in all Heaven cha*;ity so dear?” 

He asked, but all the Heaveftly quire stqpd mute, ‘ 
And silenCe was in Heaven; on Man’s behalf 
Patron or intercessor none appeared— 

MuchJIesg that durst ^ upon his own head draw 


220 
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The deadly forfeitui«, .and irans^rt^ fet.' 

And now without Tedemptj 9 n.^iti id^lfl^ . ; 

Must have beeh aid/hdjed 

By doom severe, pot'^ 

In whoih^the fuldess dwdll of love divkioj. ■ . / ^ 

His dearest meqiadoil thus, irehewgdi r', 
“Father, ihy word ^S^ed; Maft shaltfind gra<ijej 
And shall grace not find means, ^that finds, her way^ 

The speedi^st/of thy.wingfed messengers,# 

To visit all thy rcreatpires, and to all . . ‘ *3° 

Comes unprevented, unikiplored, ;unsOt%hWI 
Happjr for/Mani .so coming I * He Her aid 
Can* never seolr, iohc0 dead m*“sins Und jost j 

* • I H ** < * ^ 

Atonement for hipis^f, Or dfieririg meet^ / ; 

Indebted and :dndoh 9 , hath hone to bring." 

Behold me, then; me for him, hfe/for lif9,' 

1 offer; on me let thine anger fall;' 

Account me .Mam I .for his 'sake will le^Lvfe' 

Thy bosom, and this gtbry next to theie . 

Freely put , off,^and for him lasdy.^die^ ^ ^7 "" " 

Well pleasedf oh’me let Deaths , 

■rr _]__ ______!t .'Jf, . ' 


^0 


Life in^mysey: for7ev0r,.^"!^y>|hah^’^ 

Though nohr. to 

All,that.'^ ■ ■ 
Thou wat,n(».lb5tf;te%•;|^:lc^^ 

His prfey,- not , - 

For ever wi^h 
Bttt I shaU 
My 

' TIm+K Yttb . AoalK’e" '^uirAi'rWll:. ’ ahd '- 


aso 


Death hia' death's, 
Inglotipus,; of his lj& 


\\ 
y \ 
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I through the ample airv in triutnpl} high 
Shall lead Hell ts^tive ui^ugre Hell, and show 
The powers, of Dadi^ess boui^d.# Thou, at the sight 
pleased, out pf Heaven shalt Jooi; ddwn and smile, 
While, by thee*3c&ised, I ruin all my Ibe^ 

Peath last,^arld with his camgse ^lut the gjave; 
Then, ^with ,the miildtudd of^my* redeemed,’ 

Shall enter Heaven, lon| absent, and tetum, 

Father, to see thy face^ whereiHL''no cloud 
Of anger shall remain, but peace assui^S 


And re^oneflenj^t j wtath shall be no more 
Thenceforth, but in thy presence joy entire.” 

His words here end&li but, his*^ meek aspect 
Silent yet spake, and Breathed immortal Idve 
To mortal men, above which only shone 
Filial obedience; a sacrifice 
Glad to b« offere^ he attends the will 
Of his great Father. Admiration seized 
All Heaven, whai diis might mean, and whither tend, 
Wondering; "but sopn the Almighty thus replied: 


* *‘0 thou in'^Heaven'and Earth the only peace 
Found *out‘fot mankind under wrath, O thou 
My sole. com|>l^^enlie1 w^il thou know’st how dear 
To me are aU* my, #orks; j^ot Man tl)e leash 
Though lasjt'^cijated^ him^l apare 

^ fThee fifipm bosoimaiad hand, fc<^ ' 

By losing while, Wh^Je race'lost 1 *. * 

Thou therc^oie, whoh^^thou nn^yj'iSajpst redeem, 
Their natii^ also jojiy WuW ^ 

And be th^elf^ Ma|i-^l^i^‘"hle»:r>ni E^ 

Made pf 


260 


270 
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As in him perish all pien, so in thee, 

,As from a second root, shall be restoae<f 
As many as are restored^ without tfiee, none. 

His crime makes guilty all his sons; thy merit, 290 
Imputed, shall absolve them who renounce 
Their own both righteous a»d uryighteous degds, 

And live in tKee transplanted, and from thee 
Receive new life. So Man, as is most just, 

Shall satis^ for Man, be judged and die, 

And dying rise, and rising with him raise 
His brethren, ransomed •with his own dejy: life; 

^So Heavenly love shall outd(y Hellish hate. 

Giving to death, and dying t<f redeem, 

So dearly to redeem what Hellish hate 300 

So easily destroyed, and still destroys ^ 

In those who, when they may, accept not grace. 

Nor shalt thou, by descending to assume * 

Man’s nature, lessen or degrade thine own. 

Because thou hast, though throned in highest bliss 
Equal to God, and equally enjoying 
God-like fruition, quitted all to save 

*A world from utter loss, and hast been found 

# ' 

By merit more than birthright Son of God — 

Found worthiest to be so by being go%d, ,310 

Far more than great or higlv; because in^thee 
Love hath abounded more than glory abounds; » 
Therefore thy humiliatior^ sbail exalt 
With thee thy manhood also to'this throne: 

Here shalt thou sit incarnate, here sh^dt reign 
Both God and Man, Soft both of Oipd and Man, 
Anointed universal Ring.' All power ^ •* ■ * , * 

I give thee reign for ever, and’ assume, 

Thy merits; under thee, as' Head supreme, . 
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Thrones, Princedoms, Powers, Doininions, I reduce; 320 
All knees to thdbsshall bow of them that bide 
In Heaven, or Eartlv, or under 4 Earth in Hell 
When thou, attended gloriously from Heaven, 

Shalt in the sky‘"appear, and from fhee send 
The stimmpning Archangels proclaim 
Thy dread tribunal, forthwitR from all winds 
The living, and forthwitJi the cited dead 
Of all past ages^^ to the general doom 
Shall hasten: such a peal shall rouse ‘their sleep. 

Then, all thy gaints assembled, jthou shalt judge 330 
Bad men and Angels; they arraigned shall sink 
Beneath tlfy sentence Hell, her numbers fu]l, 
Thenceforth shall be for ever shut. Meanwhile 
The World shall^bum, and from her ashes spring 
New Heaven and Eartlf, wherein the just shall dwell, 
And aftervall their tribulations long 
See golden days, fruitful of golden deeds, 

With Joy and Love triumphing, and fair Truth* 

I’hen thou thy regal sceptre shalt lay by, 

‘'For regal sceptre then no more shall need; 340 

God shall be all in all. But all ye gods, 

Adore him who, t6 compass all this, dies; 

Ad^re the Son, pnd honour him as me.'^ 

No sooner ^d the *Aimighty ceased, but—all 
, "^The multitude of Angels, with a shout 
Loud as from numbers wijhou{j number, sweet „ 

%-.As from blest voices, uttering joy—Heaven rung 
With jubilee, and loud bpsannas filled 
The eternal regions. I^wly reverent ^ 

Toward^'^thw throne tbej bow, and to the ground 350 
With solemn adoration down they cast 
Their crowns‘inw:ove with amarant and gold: 
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Immortal amarant, a fjower which, one 
sin Paradise, fast by the Tr^'of Life, 

^egan to bloom, but Soola for Man*% offence 
To H^ven removed, where it grew, thete grows * 
And flowers aloft, 'shMing die Todht 6 lf 4 ife, 

And where the Ri^er through midst qjf Heaven 

Rolls o’^er Elyskn;flo^e^ >he^^^mber sfreaih* 

With these that.n^erJE^e 

Bind their jesplend^ht locks, ihWreathed with^beams. 

Now in loose gartiftids thick thrown off^^ the bright 
Pavement, that like a seij of jasper shone,,, 

Impurpled with celestial roses •smiled.,, ' 

Theh, crownfd again, their goMdi lia^ps ^ey \foOk, 

Harps ever tuned^jhat glittering^ by^h^ir sidev'' ‘ 

Like quivers hung; and, with preamble iwe^'*^ 

Of charming syrriphohy they jntr<|&nce' 

Their sacr^ song, and waken rapttrfes'higE; 

No voice exempt, no voice but well cOOlqt join , , 370 
Melodious part; such ^concord Js in tj^yi^n." 

Thee, Father, first they sung* Omnipotenti J 
Immutable, Imnipirtal, .Infinite, ;T 

Eternal King; thel^ Author of 4 ll Boi^ ; v 
Fountain of ,^ligh^^ thy^Jf inid^ihle; i'*;"' ^ ]. ■ t ;■. 

Amidst the glbjd^s ^^J^ghtnej^t iwher^ili^' , 

Throned 

The full blaze' ,0f^ t^y cj^ 

Drawn r(iuty‘.;a^puf,t ,!: 

Dark with /’'»,.380*. 

Yet dazzle 

* *i 

Approach 
Thee 

Begott«i.; S<Ht, ■;.* 

In ^hose coiispicmw^ 
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Made visible, the Almighty Father shines, ^ 

\yhom else no creatufe can behold: oh thee. 

Impressed the efful^nce of hfe atbi<Jes; 

Transfused on thee, hia lunple spirit re?tg; . 

He Heaven of Heaver^, and.hlKthe. therein, 390 

By thee created; and by_th^ ,thfe^ doWn 
The aspiring, Pominatiohs. ^ Thou/tha;t di^y; 

Thy' Father’^ dfe^dful thdhdejt'^ ^litf;hat, ipare. 

Nor, stbp thy iia|ning charif^-wh^Js, thdt ^hpok , 

HeavenV-everlasting frame, while'p’er necks 
Thou drpv’st of w^ing Ahgels^di^rrayed. 

Back frona pursuit,, thy’ powers;'with loud acclaim 
Thee ouly extolfpd,/ 3^1 of.thy Father’s might, 

To execute ^i^rce->engeance,on his,toes; 

Not so on Man,;! niih, ’through their malice fallen, 

Father of hiercy.;'and, grace, ,thod didst not doom 
So stetly, but Much more to pity: incliue. 

No sooner id|d thy d^r and' only Son 
Perceiye ,thee gu^sed'hM to doom trail Man 
So stdMfy^,hui^UU^^ inclined,. 

He, to ap^pe thy , w^th, and end ths strife , 

Of 

Regaidless ^ ^ 


HaiV S^/,o|,0pd, S^yiput : Thy naMe 

Shall .be;_4e|cp^u>;m4^^ 

Henceforthif praise 

KaiV . h>S Ik a.* wU'A. 


400 
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Of this round World, whose first convex divides 

The luminous inferior orbs, enclosed «< 420. 

From Chaos and the inroad of Darkness old, 

^ (b 

Satan alighted walks. A globe far off 
It seemed j now seems a boundless coi^tinent, 

Dark, waste, and wild, und 6 'r the frown of Night 
Starless exposed, and ever-tlireat^ning. storms'* 

Of Chaos blustering round, incfcment sk/; 

Save on that side which from the wall of Heaven, 
Though distant "far, some small reflection gams 
Of glimmering air less vexed with tempest loud^ 

Here walked the Fiend at Iz^rge in spacious field. 430 
As when a vulture on Imaus„bre«l, ^ «. 

Whose snowy ridge the roving Tartar bounds. 

Dislodging from a region scarce of prey, 

To gorge the flesh of lambs or^^yeanlirfg kids 
On hills where flocks are fed, flies toward the springs 
Of Ganges or Hydaspes, Indian streams; 

But in his way lights on the barren plains ^ 

Of Sericana, where Chineses drive 
With sails and wind their cany waggons light: v 

So, on this windy sea of land, the Fiend 440 

Walked up and down alone, bent ^5 his prey; 

Alone, for other creature , in this place. 

Living or lifeless, tp be found was none— ^ 

None yet; but store hereaftier from the Earth 
Up hi^er like aerial vapours flew 
Of all things transitory ind vain, when sin 
With vanity had filled the works of men: 

Both all things vain, ar^ All who in viin thin^ 

Built their fS^nd hopes of glory or lasting fen^e^ 

Or happiness in this or the other life. 450 

All who have their reward on emtli, the fruits 
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Of painful superstition and blind zeal, 

Naught seeking but the praise of iden, here find 

lit retribution, emiJty as their djeds j 

All the unaccomplishid works of Nature's hand, 

A'bortive, mpnstroj^s, or unkindly mixed, 

Dissolved on Eiifrth, fleet hitler, and in vain, 

Till final difsolution^ waader ^ere; 

Not in the neighbouring moon, as some have dreamed:. 
Those argent fields more likely habitants, 460 

Translated saints* or middle Spirits, holjJ,# 

Betwixt .the angelical and human kind. 

Hither, of ill-jofhed sons and dau^ters born, 

First from t^e a«cient *worlJ those giants came, 

With many a vain exploit, though then renov^ned; 

The builders next of Babel on the plain 

Of Sennaar, and 9^11 witii vain design 

New Babels, had they wherewithal, would build; 

Others came*single: he who, to be deemed 
A god, leaped fondly into ^Etna flames, 470 

Empedocles; and he who, to enjoy 
Plato’s Elysium, leaped into the sea, 

Cleombrotus; and many more, too long, 

Embryos and idiots, ,er#mites and friars. 

White, black, and grey,, with all their trumpery. 

Here ^lilgrims roarrif that strayed so far to seek 
Golgotha him dead Vho lives in Heaven; 

»And thfey who, to be sure of Paradisfe, 

Dying put on the weeds of €)oniunic, 

Or in Franciscan think to pass disguised. 480 

They pass the planets sevfti, and pass the fixed, • 

And that crystalline sphere whos# balance weighs 
The trepidation talked, and that first moved; 

And now Saint Peter at Heaven's wicket seems 
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To wait them with his keys, and now at foot 

Of Heaven’s ascent they lift thfeir feet, when, lo! 

^ * 

A violent cross wind frpm either coast 

t" 

Blows them transverse, ten thousand leagues awry, 

Into the devious air. Then might ye see 

Cowls, hoods, and habits, xdth their wearers, tost 490 

And fluttered into rags; then rcUqufs, beadb. 

Indulgences, dispenses, pardons, bulls, 

The sport of winds: all these, upwhirled aloft, 

Fly o’er The backside of the World far off 
Into a limbo large and broad, since called 
The Paradise of Fools'; to few unknown 
Lx/ng after, now unpeopled apd untrod. 

All this "(dark globe the Fiend found as he passed; 

And long he wandered^ tiM at last a gleam 

Of dawning light turned thitherward hi haste 500 

His travelled steps. Far distant he descries. 

Ascending by degrees magnificent 

Up to the wall of Heaven, a structure high; 

At top whereof, but mor« rich, appeared 
The work as of a kingly palace-gate. 

With frontispiece of diamond and gold 
Embellished; thick with sparkling orient gems 
The portal shone, inimitable on Earth 
By model, or by shading pencil drawn. 

The stairs were suck as whereon Jacob jio 

Angela ascending^ ^nd descending, bands 
Of guardians bright, wh%i;i from Esau fled 
To Padan-Aram, in the field gf iMz 
Dreaming by night un^er the open sky, 

And waking cried, is die gate of Heaven.” 

Each stair mysteriously was meant^ not stood 
There always, but drawn up to Heaven sometimes 
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Viewless; and underneath a bright sea flowed 

Of jasper, or of l4quid pearl, whereon 

Who alter came from^ Earth sailijig arrived, 520^ 

Wafted by Angels, or flew o’er the lake, 

Rapt in a chariot *drawn by fiery steeds. 

The stairs were then let dowij whether to dare 
The Fiend iJy ea^ asceift, oriaggravate 
His sad exclusion from the'doors of bliss 
Direct against wlych* opened from beneath, 

Just o’er the blissful seat of Paradise, • • 

A passage down^to the Eiarth, a passage wide; 

Wider by far than that of after-times 

Over Mount•Siofl, andf though that were large, 530 

Over the Promised Land to God so dear; * 

By which^ to visit oft those happy tribes, 

On high behests h& Angt;ls to and fro 
Passed frequgnt, and his eye with choice regard, 

From Paneas, the fount of Jordan’s flood, 

To Beers^a, where the Holy Land 
Borders on Egypt and the Arabilfn shore. 

S(T wide the opening seemed, where bounds were set 
To darkness, such as bound the ocean wave. 

Satan from hence,* on the lower stair, 540 * 

That scaled by steps of gold to Heaven-gate, 

Ixioks down with wonder at the sudden view 
Of all tiiis Wortd at once, ^s when a scout, 

Through dark and desert wavs with peril gone 
iyi night, at last by break 01 cheerful dawn 
Obtains the brow of some^high-climbing hill, 

Which to his eye discovers uhawye 

The goodly prospect of soAe foreign land 

First seenj or some rendwnad metropolis 

With glistering spires and pinnacles adorned, 550 

2 —2 
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Which now the rising sun gilds with his beams: 

Such wonder seized, though after Heav^^n seen, 

The Spirit malign, but much more^envy seized, 

At sight of all this World beheld so fair. 

Round he surveys (and well might where he stood, 

So high above the circling ^'canopy 
Of Night’s extended shade) froth easteAS point 
Of Libra to the fleecy star tflat bears 
Andromeda far off Atlantic seas ^ 

<T 

Beyond the hOiiLon; then from pole to pole 560 

He views in breadthand, without longer pause, 

Down right into the World’s^ first region throws 
His flight precipitant, and winds ^ith ease ' 

Through the pure marble air his oblique way 

Amongst innumerable stars, that shone 

Stars distant, but nigh-hand seemed other worlds. 

Or other worlds they seemed, or happy isles.. 

Like those Hesperian Gardens famed of old, 

Fortunate fields, and groves, and flowery vales,' 

Thrice happy isles; but’who dwelt happy there Sr^ 
He stayed not to inquire-. Above them all 
The golden sun, in splendour likest Heaven, 

Allured his eye. Thither his course he bends, 

Through the calm firmament (but up or down. 

By centre or eccentric, hard to t^ll, 

Or longitude) where the great luminary, 

Aloof-the vulgar constellations thick. 

That from his lordly eye keep distance due, 

Dispenses light from far. Th^y, as they move 
Their starry dance in umbers that compute 580 

Days, months, and years, tOwiVds his all-cheering lamp 
Turn swift their various motions* or are turned 

, ' f 

By his magnetic beam, -that gently warms 
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The Universe, and to each inward part 

With gentle penetration, though unseen, 

Shoots invisible virtue even to the deep; 

So wondrously was set his station bright. 

There lands the? Fiend, a spot like which perhaps 

Astronomer in thy sun’s lucetf orb 

Through his gla»d optic*tube?yet never saw. 590 

The place he found beyond expression bright, 

Compared with ^ght on Earth, metal or stone; 

Not all parts like, but all alike informed* 

With radiant li^t, as glowing iron^with fire: 

If metal, part seemed gold, #part silver clear; 

If stone, cai 1 )unc]e moSt oi> chrysolite, ^ 

Rul)y or topaz, to the twelve that shone 

In Aaron’s breast-plate, and a stone besides, 

Imagined rather oft than elsewhere seen— 

That stone, j^r like to that, which here below Coo 

Philosophers in vain so long have sought; 

In vain, fhough by their powerful art they bind 

Volatile Hermes, and call up unUound 

Id various shapes old Proteus from the sea, 

Drained through a limbec to his native form. . 

What wonder then if iftlds and regions here 

B realise forth elixir^ure, and rivers run 

Potable gold, when, wi^i one virtuous touch, 

The ar^,h-chemic sun, so far from us remote. 

Produces, with terrestrial humour mixed, • 610 

tfere in the dark so many precious things 
« 

Of colour glorious and effijet so rare? 

Here matter new to gaze the De^il met 
Undazzied. -Far and wid^his eye command#; 

For sight no obstacle found here, nor shade, 

But all sunshine, as when his beams at noon 
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Culminate from the qquator, as^they now 
Shot upward still direct, whence no ivaj round 
Shadow from body opacfae can fall*; and the air, 
Nowhere so clear, sharpened his visual ray 
To objects distant far, whereby he sooli. 

Saw within ken a glorious Angel stand. , 

The same whom John sa\^ also in the ^un. 

His back was turned, but not hi? brightness hid; 
Of beamjng sunny rays a golden tiar » 

Circled his heah,*' nor less his' locks behind 
Illustrious on his shoUtMers fledge with W’ngs 
Lay waving round: on som© great charge employed 
He seemed^ or fixed in cogitation*^ deep. ' 

Glad was the Spirit impure, as now in hope 
To find who rnight direct his wjandering flight 
To Paradise, the happy seat of Man, 

His journey’s end, and our beginning woe. 

But first he casts to change his proper shape, 
Which else might work^him danger or delay; 

And now a stripling Cherub he appears, 

Not of the prime, yet such as in his face 
Youth smiled celestial, and to every limb 
Suitable grace diffused; so well he feignji^d. 

Under a coronet his flowing hair ^ 

In curls on either cheel^ played ;* wings he wore 
Of raafiy a coloured plume sprinkled with gold, t 
His habit fit fbr speed succipet; apd held 
Before his decent steps a silver wand*^ 

He dr^w not nigh unh^rd^ Angel bright, 

Ere he drew nigh, his radiant visage turned, 
Admonished by his ear, and sbajght^as knbwp 
The Archangel Uriel f one of the seven 
Who in God’s presence, nearest to his throne,^ 
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Stand ready at command^ and are Jiis eyes 650 

That rvin througU ajl. the Heavens, or down to the Earth^^’ 
Bear his swift errandi over moist and dry, 

Q’er sea and land. Him Satan thus accosts: 

“Uriel! for of those seven Spirits that stand 
In sight of pod^syiiigh throng gloriously bright, 

Tht. first art wo|p Ifis gr^t aflthentic will 
Interpreter through highest Heaven to bring, 

Where all his Swis thy embassy attend; 

And here art likeliest by supreme deer^* 

Like honour to^ obtain, and as hi^ eye 660 

To visit oft this new creation round: 

Unspeakable desire to*see ^nd know , 

All these his wondrous works, but chiefly Man, 

His chief delight and favour, him for whom ' 

All , these his works so wondrous he ordained, 

Hath brouglit me from the quires of Cherubim 
Alone thus wandering.' ‘Brightest Seraph, tell 
In which of all these shining o^s hath Man 
His fix^d seat j or fixM seat hath none, 

But all these shiping orbs his choice to dwell; 670 

That I may find him, and with secret gaze 
Or, opep admiration him behold 
On wj^pm the gre:^ Creator hath bestowed 
Worlds, and oij, whom Jiath all these graces poured; 

'I'hat both in him and all things, as is. meet, 

The Universal Maker we n\^y praise; 

4!i^ho justly bath driven out his rebel foes 
To deepestth^t loss, 

Created this new happy of Men 
To serve, him betteirrilisrIsCare all his ways!’* 

' $0,spake the false dissethbler unperceived; 

Fot neither man poir Angel can discern 


680 
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Hypocrisy, the only eyil that ws^ks 
^ Invisible, except to God alone, r 
By his permissive will, through Heacen and Earth; 

And oft, though Wisdom wake, Suspicion sleeps 
At Wisdom’s gate, and to Simplicity * , 

Resigns her charge, while (Soodness thinks np ill 
Where no ill’seems: whicH now for bnc^ beguiled 
Uriel, though regent of the sun, and held 
The sharpest'sighted Spirit of all in Hea^/en; 

Who to the fraudulent impostor foul. 

In his uprightness, answer thus returned: 

“Fair Angel, thy desire, which tends to know 
The works of God, thereby td' glorify 
The great Work-master, leads to no excess 
That reaches blame, but rather pierits ^praise 
The more it seems excess, that led thee hither 
From thy empyreal mansion thus alone, «• 

To witness with thine eyes what some perhaps,^ 700 
Contented with report, h^ar only in Heaven; 

For wonderful indeed are all his works. 

Pleasant to know, and worthiest to be all 
, Flad in remembrance always with delight I 
But what created mind can comprehend . 

Their number, or the wisdom infinite^. 

That brought them forth, bpt hidtftheir c:^uses deep? 

I saw ^hen at his word the formless mass, ^ 

. This World’s material m9uld,rcame to a heap: 

Confusion heard his voice, and wild uproar 7»s 

Stood iiuled, stood vast infinitude confiped; 

Till at his ^cond biddmg Datoess fled, 

Light shone, and order from dfeorder sprung' , 

Swift to their several quarters hasted then 
The cumbrous elements—earth, flood, air, fire;, 
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And this ethereal quinte^ence of Ifeaven 
Hew upward, spitit^d with various forms, 

That rolled orbicular,* and turned to stars 
Numberless, as thou seest, and how they move; 

Each had his place appointed, each his course; 720 
The rest in,circuit wallsJthisijniverse. 

Look downward ^hat glgbe* whose hither side 
With light from hence, though but reflected, shines; 

That place is Eurth, the seat of Man; that ligl;^t 
His da)^ which else, as the other hemi^^liere, 

Night would inirade; but there fh# neighbouring moon 
(So call that opposite fair star) her aid 
Timely interposes, and, hef monthly round • 

Still ending, still renewing, through mid Heaven, 

With borrowed ligj^t herncountenance triform 730 

Hence fills and empties, to enlighten the Earth, 
ilhcf in her pale dominion checks the night. 

That spot to which I point is Paradise, 

Adam’s abode; those lofty shad^ his bower. 

Thy way thou canst not miss; me mine requires.” 

Thus said, he turned ; and Satan, bowing low, 

As to superior Spirits Js w'ont in Heaven, 

Where honour due and reverence none neglects, 
Tookdeave, and tqjvard the coast of Earth beneath, 
Down from th^ ecliptic^ spcd^ with hoped success, 740 
^.Throws his steep flight in many an aery wheel, * 

Nor stayed till on Niphates’.top. he lights. 
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Satan, now in prospect of Ed^, and«nigh the^lace ^hcrc he must 
now attempt the bold enterprise he underto^ alone against God 

and Man, falls into many doubts with himself, and many passions— 
fear, envy, and despair; but at length confirms himself in evil; journeys 
on to Paradise, wkoee outward prospect and situation is described; 
overleaps the bounds; sits, in ,the shape of a cormorant, or» the Tree 
of Life, as highest in the ®arden, to look about ^ini. The Garden 
de^ribed: Satan’s first sight of Ad&m an^ Eve;Jhis wonder at their 
excellent form,and happy state, but ^ith resolution to work their fall; 
overhears their discourse; thence gathers that the Tree of Knowledge 
was forbidden them to eat of under penalty of death, and thereon 
intends to found his temptation by seducing tlft;m to transgress; then 
leaves them a while, to know further of their slate by some other 
means. Meanwhile Uriel, descending on a warns Gabriel, 

who had in charge the gate of Paradise, that some evil Spirit had 
escaped the Deep, and passed at noon by his Sphere, in the shape of a 
good Angel, down to Paradis^ discovered after by his furious gestures 
in the mount. Gabriel promises to find him ere morning. Nigtit 
coming on, Adam and Eve discourse of going to their rest: their bower 
described; their evening worship. GabriqJ,, drawing forth his bands of 
night'Watch to walk the rounds of Paradise, appoints two strong Angels 
to Adam’s bower, lest the evil Spirit should be^here doing sonq^ harm 
to Adam or Eve sleeping: there they find mm at the ear of Eve, 
tempting^her in a dream, and bring him, though unifilling, to Gabrieh; 
by whom questioned, he scornfully answers, prepares resistance, but, ' 
hindered by a sign from Pleav^i, flies out of Paradise. 
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O F0R that warning vc^ice, wfiich he who saw 
The nApdtalypsi: heard cry in Heaven aloud, 
I’hen when the Dragon, put to second rout, * 

Came furious down to be revenged on men, 

“Woe to the inhabitants^'on Earth!” that now, 
While time was, our first parents had been warned 
The coming ot'irfieir secret foe, and scaped, 

Haply sc^ scaped, his mortal snare 1 For now 
Satan, now first inflamed with vtge, came down, 
The tempter ere the accuser of mankind, 

To wreak on innocent frail Man his loss 
Of that first battle, an^ his flight to Hell; 

Yet not rejoicing in his speed, though bold 
Far off and fearles?, nor with cause to boasjt, 

Begins^ his dir^ attempf; whfch,' nigh the birth 
**Now rolling, boils in his tumultuous breast, 

And like a devilish engine back* recoils 
Upon himself. Horror and doubt distract 
His troubled thoughts, anS from the bottom stir 
The hell within him; for^^ithiin ^im Hell ^ 

He brings, and round about him, nor from Hell 
One step, no more than from himself, can fly 
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By change of place. Now conscience wakes despair 
That slumbered; walfes the bitter meiimry 
Of what he was, what and what^ must be 
Worse: of worse deeds worse sufferings must ensue! 
Sometimes towards Eden, which now in his view 
Lay pleasant, his grieved l«)k he fixe& ^d; 

Sometimes towards Heave* and*the/ulLblazfbg sun, 
Which now sat high in his riferidian tower: 30 

Then, much revolving, thus in sighs be^an; 

“ O tbt)U thal,*with surpassing glor5r crowned, 

Look*st from thy sole dominion like the ^od • 

Of this new World; at whosg sight all the stars 
xirde their diminished heads;, to thee I’callf 
But with no friendly voice, and add thy name, 

O Sun, to iell thee how I hate thy beams, 

That bring to my remembrance from Vhat state 
I fell, how glorious once above thy spher^. 

Till pride and worse ambition threw mS liown, 40 

Warring in Heaven against Heaven's matehles^♦King! 

Ah, wherefore? He de 3 brved no,,such .return 
From me, whom he created what I was 
In that bright eminence; and with his good 
Upbraided none; npr was his sei^ice hard«, 

What could be less than to afford him praise. 

The easiest recompense^ and ^ay bin? thanks, 

How diiQ ? Yet all his godd proved ill ih me, 

And vgrought but malice.. iLifted up sp;high, 

I sdeined subjectixm, anS, thought otie step higher 
Would set*me highesi,, ahd in^a imomehL qpit 
The debt immense of ^dless igratifeiide, ' 

So burdensome, still paying,'l’(pT to. 

Forgetful what from him -1 still recei^^j 
And understood not that a grateful mind 
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By owing owes not, but still pays, at once 
Indebted and discharged—what buitlcn then?, 
dll, had his powA-ful^ destiny ordained 
Me some inferior Angel, I had stood 
Then happy; no unbounded hope had raised 6o 

Ambition. Yet w|;:y not? .some other power 
.As great might ]^ve,aspited, and me, though mear 
Drawn to his pjJt. But otn^r powers as great 
Fell not, but stand unshaken, from within 
Or from without, to all temptations arm^d. 

Hadst thou the same free will and power to stand? 
Thou hadst, \^om hast t^du then, or what, to accuse, 
But Heaven’iS free lov^ deajt equally to all ? 

Be then his love accursed, since, love or hate. 

To me alike it deals eternal woe. 70 

Nay, cursed be thdu,; since against his thy will 
Chose freely ^hat it now so justly rues. 

Me miserable l irtiich way shall I fly 
Infinite, w^ath and infinite despair? 

Which way I fly is Hell; mysehTam Hell; 

AAd, in the lowest deep, a lower deep 
Still threatening to devour me opens wide. 

To which, the Hell ^ I',stfl'er seems a Heaven. 

O, then, at last relent 1 Is there no place 
Left for repentance,^none for pardon left? So 

None left but tjy submi!ksion;^and diat word 
THsdain forbids ttre, and my dread of shame 
'Among the Spirit? ]^n^h, whoj!i I seduced 
^ With other .jpromises .'and Other vvauhts 
Than to subniit,. boasting i coutd subdue 
The Omnipotent. ‘me^they little know k 
Ho^ dearly t that, boast so vaini 
Under what tormMts inwardly I groan. 
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While they adore me on the throne of Hell, 

With diadem and scefptre high Advanced, 90 

The lower still I fall, only supreme * ^ * 

In misery: such joy ambition finds 1 
But say I could repent, and could obyiin 
By act of grace my former state; howi ^on 
Would highth recal high t^ouglits, l^v^^soon* unsay 
What feigned submission swv 9 fre! Ease would recant 
Vows made in pain, as violent and void— 

For nevtfr can ^^e reconcilement grow * 

Where wounds of deadly hate have pierced so deep — 
Which would but lead me to a worse refapse loo 

v^d heavier fall: so should I piurchase »deaf 
Short intermission, bought with double smart. 

This knows my Punisher; therefore as far 
From granting he, as I from bagging,«peace. 

All hope excluded thus, behold, instead 
Of us, outcast, exiled, his new deliglftf'^"*^' 

Mankind created, and for him this World! 

So farewell hope, and m:j:h hope farewell fear, 

Farewell remorse I All good to me is lost; 

Evil, be thou my good: by thee at least no 

Divided empire with Heaven's King I hold, 

By thee, and more than half perhaps will reign; 

As Man ere long and this new WorW shall know.^’ 

Thus while he spake, each passion dinfcmed his face,^ 
Thrice changed with pale—ire, eiivy, acyd despair* 

Which marred his borrowed* visage, and betrayed 
Him counterfeit, if any eye beheld; 

For Heavenly minds from suCh distempers foul 
Are ever (j/ear. Whereof he^oon aware 
Each perturbation smoothed with outward calm, laa 
Artificer of fraud; and was the first 
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That practised falsehood junder saintly show, 

Qeep malice to conceal, couched w^th revenge: 

Yet nut enough had f>ractised tQ deceive 

Uriel, once warned; whose eye pursued him down 
« 

'fhe way he went,* and pn the Assyrian mount 
Saw him disfigureo, more thap could befall 
Spirit of happy s/^rt:* his •gestures fierce 
He marked and^ad demeanour, then alone, 

As he supposed,^ all unobserved, unseen. 130 

So on he fares, and to the border coftit)s 
Of Edert, where delicious Paradi«e. 

Now nearer,, crowns with hey enclosure green, 

As with a rifral Inouncf, th« champain head 
Of a steep wilderness, whose hairy sides 
With thicket overgrown, grotesque and wild, 

Access denied; ancl overhead up-grew 
Insuperable hip^hth of loftiest shade. 

Cedar, and pine,'and fir, and branching palm, 

A sylvan •scene, and, as the ranks ascend 140 

Shade above shade, a woody tli^lhtre 
Of stateliest view. Yet higher than their tops 
The verdurous wall of Paradise up-sprung; 

Which to our general' ^re gave prospect large 
Into his nether empire neighbouring round. 

And higher than that wall a circling row 
Of goodliest trets, loaden witfi fairest fruit, 

"“iJlbssoms and frifits at once of golden hue, 

.^peared, with gay enamelled ceftours mixed; 

On which the sun more glad impressed his beams 150 
Than in fair evening cloudy or hijmid bow, 

When God hath showered^e earth: so love%r seemed 
That landskip. And of pure now purer air 
Meets his approach, and to the heart inspires 
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Vernal delight and joy, able to drive 
All sadness but despair; now gentle gales, 

'Fanning their odoriferous? wings, dispense 
Native perfumes, and whisper whence they stole 
Those balmy spoils. As when to them who sail 
Beyond the Cape of Hope,' and now are past i6o 

Mozambic, off at sea north-easr'winds l^low 
Sabaean odours from the spicy shore 
Of Araby the Blest: with such delay 
Well pleased slack theit course, and many a league 
Cheered with the grateful smell old Ocean smiles: 

So entertained those odorous sweets the P'iend 

Who came their bane, though with then! belter pleased 

Than Asmodeus with the fishy fume 

That drove him, though enamoured, from the spouse 

Of Tobit’s son, and with a vengeance 'sent 170 

From Media post to Egypt, there fast bojpd. 

Now to the ascent of that steep savage hill 
Satan had journeyed on, perlsive and slow; 

But further way found rf^^ne; so thi<ik entwined, 

As one continued brake, the undergrowth 
Of shrubs and Ungling bushes had perplexed 
All path of man or beast that pa'Ssed that way. 

One gate there pnly was, and that looked east 
On the other side: which when the ^rch-Feion saw, 

Due entrance he disdained^ and in conteinpt rBo 

At on^ flight-bound high overleaped all* bound 
Of hill or highest wall, ^nd'sheer within' 

Lights on his feet. As when, a jirdwding wolf, 

, Whom” hunger drives tij seek-new'haunt for prey, 
Watching ^here shepherds p^ tbeir flocks at eye,. 

In hurdled cotes amid the field secure;. ' 

Leaps o*er the fence with ease into the fold; 
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Or as a thief, bent to uphoard the cash 
Qf some rich burgher, whose subsikntial doors, 
Cross-barred and boked fast, fegr no assault, 

In at the window climbs, or o’er the tiles: 

So clomb this firft grand thief into God’s fold: 

So since into his Church le>^ hirelings climb. 

« |H I ^ I 1-.I ..- ^ San ^ 

Thence up he fl/i:w,«and on the Tree of Life, 

If ^ ^ ** ' 

The middle tree and highest there that grew, 

Sat like a cormprant; yet not true life ^ 

Thereby regained, but sat devising death* 

To thefh who ^ived; nor on the yirtue thought 

Of that life-giving plant^ but only used 

For prospect wfiat, wAl used, had been the pledge 

Of immortality. So little knows 

Any but God alone to ^alue right 

The good before Trim, but perverts best things 

To worst aht'^^^ or to their meanest use. 

Beneath him) with new wonder, now he views. 

To all delight of human sense exposed, 

In narrow room Nature’s whol^wealth; yea, more— 
A Heaven on Earth; for blissful Paradise 
Of God the garden was, by him in the east 
Of Eden planted i Edin stretched her line 
From^Auran-eastward to the royal towers ■ 

Of great Seleucia, oujlt by Grecian kings, 

^r wb,ere the 5 ons of feden fong before 
''ITwelt in Telass^r. In this pleasant soil 
His far more pleasant garden Gbd ordained. 

Out of the fertile grduhd Jie caused to grow 
All trees'of noblest kind far sigly;, smell, taste; 

And all amid them stoo^jfrhe Tree of Life, I"" 
High emmenf, btobmihg ambrosial fruit 
Of vegetable gold; and next to Hfe, 
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Our death, the Tree of Knowledge, grew fast by— 
Knowledge of good bought dear by kn<^wing ill. 
Southward through Eden' went a river large, 

Nor changed his course, but through the shaggy hill 
Passed underneath ingulfed; for God Ifed thrown 
That mountain as his garde'p-mould, high raised 
Upon the rapid current, which, through ^eins 
Of porous earth with kindly thirst up-drawn, 

Rose a fresh fountain, and with many a,rill 

Watered the gafdbn; thence united fell 230 

Down the steep glade,,alld met the nether flood," 

Which from his darksome passage now appears; 

And now, divided into four main kreams, ** 

Runs diverse, wandering many a famous realm 
And country, whereof here need^*^ no account; 

But rather to tell how, if art could tell, 

How from that sapphire fount the cri^^^^ooks, 

Rolling on orient pearl and sands of gold. 

With mazy error under ^ndent shades 

Ran nectar, visiting each ^lai*t, and fed 240 

Flowers worthy of Paradise; which not nice art 

In beds and curious knots, but Nature boon 

Poured forth profuse on hill, and <iale, and plain, 

Both where the morning sun first warmly smote 
The open field, and where the unpierced shade 
Imbrowned the noontide bowers. Thus was this place, 

A happy rural seat of variou^ view; 

Groves whose rich trees wept odorous gums and balm; . 
Others ^whose fruit, burnished iwith golden rind, 

*Hung amiable—Hesperian faWes true, 250 

If true, here* only—and of delKiious taste. 

Betwixt them lawns, or level downs, and flocks 
Grazing the tender herb, were interposed, 
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Or palmy hillock; or tl^e flowery lap 
pf some irriguous valley spread hir store, 

Flowers of,all hue, and withbu^ thorn the rose. 

Another side, umbrageous grots and caves 
Of cool recess, o^r which the mantling vine 
I,^ys forth Jier purple grape, •and gently creeps 
Luxuriant; meanwhile inurmiiring waters fall 260 

Down the slop^ hills dispersed, or in a lake, 

That to the frigged bank with myrtlj crowned 
Her crystal mirror holds, unite their stfltdkms. 

The bitds thei^ quire apply; aits^ vernal airs, 

Breathing the smell of field and grove, attune 
The tremblJng leaves,* white universal Pan, ^ 

Knit with the Graces and the Hours in dance, 

Led on the eternal Spujfig. Not that fair field 
Of Enna, where troserpin gathering flowers, 

Herself a faijr^r flower, by gloomy Dis 270 

Was gathered—which cost Ceres all that pain 
To seek*her through the world; nor that sweet grove 
Of Daphne by Orontes, and rffe inspired 
Castalian spring, might with this Paradise 
Of Eden strive; nor that Nyseian isle. 

Girt with the river Tr?ton, where old Cham, 

Whotji Gentiles Ammon call and IJbyan Jove, 

Hid Amalthea, anS her florid son, 

Young Bacchu?!, from his stepdame * Rhea’s eye; • 

Uor -where AbaSsin kings their issue guard, • 280 

JMount Amara, though this by lome supposed 
^rue Paradise, under theJEthiop line 
By Nil us’ head, enclosed i^ith sjj^ning rock, 

A, whole day’s journey hg^h, but wide remotl 
From this* Assyrian garden, where the Fiend 
Saw undelighted all delight, all kind 
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Of living creatures, new to sight^nd strange. 

Two of far nobler shape, erect and t^l, 

\jod-like erect, with native Honour, ciad, 

In naked majesty seemed lords of all, 290 

And worthy seemed; for in their looks*c^vine 
The image of their glorious'^Maker shone, ^ 

Truth, wisdom, sanctitude ^vfre and** pure— 

Severe, but in true ftliarfreedom placed,^' 

Whence true authority in men; though both 
Not equaf, as tHefr sex not equal seemed: 

For contemplation he s^nd valour formed, ^ 

For softness she and sweet attractive grace; 

'rfe for God^ only, she for G06 in Iiim. * " 

His fair large front and eye sublime declared 300 

Absolute rule; and hyacinthine ^J^cks 
Round from his parted forelock manly *hung 
Clustering, but not beneath his shoulders l^ad: 

She, as a veil down to the slender waist, ' 

Her unadorned golden tresses wore 
Dishevelled, but in wantofe- ringlets .waved, 

As the vine curls her tendrils—which implied 
Subjection, but required with gentle sway, 

And by her yielded, by him best !e<ieived, 

Yielded with coy submission, modest yrid^ ^ 310 

And sweet, .reluctant, amorous delay. 

Nor these mysterious'parts ^ere them condoled; « 

Then was not guilty shame. Dishonest ^ame 
Of Nature^s works,“ honodr dislronoufable, . 

Sin-bred^ how have ye trouble<^'all mankind 
(With shows instead, mere shOwS , of , seeming'pure, 

And banisherl from man'S life Happiest life. 

Simplicity and spotless innocenOe I. , , 

So passed they naked on, nor sHuntied 0 ie sight 
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Of God or Angel, for they thought no ill; 320 

Sp hand in hand they passed, the loveliest pa** 

That ever since ih Iq^ve's embraces met: 

Adam the goodliest man of men since bom 
His sons, the fairest of her daughters Eve. 

Under a tuft of* shade that oR a green 
Stood whispering soft, by a fresh fountain-side, 

They sat them 4 own; and after no more toil 
Of their sweet gardening labour than suificed 
To recommend cool Zephyr^ and make •ease * 

More easy, wholesome thiret and appetite 330 

More grateful, to their supper-fruits they fell, 

Nectarine fruits,* whictt the* compliant boughs 
Yielded them, sidelong as they sat recline 
On the soft downy ban^ damasked with flowers. 

The savoury pulp* they chew, and in the rind, 

Still as they thirsted, scoop the brimming stream; 

Nor gentle piirpose, nor endearing smiles 
Wanted,‘nor youthful dalliance, as beseems 
. Fair couple linked in hap^y ntfptial league, 

.Alone as they. .About them frisking played 340 

All beasts of the earth, since wild, and, of all chase 
In wood or wilderness forest or . den. 

Sporting the lipn rainped, and in his paw 
Dandled the kid; ^eans, tigers, ounces, pards, 

Gam%)lled be^re thpiA; unwieldy elephant, , 

*^to make them, tnirth, used all his might, and wreathed 
Jlis lithe proboscis f close the ^rpent sly, 
insinuatir^, wove with Gordian, twine 
His braided train| and fa^ guile 
Gave proof .unhe^ed. on* the’ grws % 350 

Couched,and how filled: with pasture gazing sat, 

Or bedwafd ruminating for the sun, 
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Declined, was hastening now with prone career 
To the Ocean Isles, in the ascending scale 
Of Heaven the stars thai^ usher eveigin/ rose: 

When Satan, still in gaze as first he stood, 

Scarce thus at length failed speech recevered sad: 

“ O Hell! what do mine^^eyes with grief behold ? 

Into our room of bliss thiw high advanced 

Creatures of other mould, E&th-born pefciaps, 360 

Not Spirits, yet to Heavenly Spirits brigl^ 

Little inferior; ivhom my thoughts pursue 
With wonder, and could dove, so lively shines ’ 

In them divine resemblance, gnd such grace 
'The hand that formed them o»n thfcir shape hath poured. 
Ah! gentle pair, ye little think how nigh 
Your change approaches, when these delights 
Will vanish, and deliver ye to woe'— * 

More woe, the more your taste is now of joy: 

Happy, but for so happy ill secured 370 

Long to continue, and this high seat, your Hcaien, 

Ill fenced for Heaven to^cep out such a foe 
As now is entered; yet no purposed foe 
'Fo you, whom I could pity thus forlorn, 

‘ Though I unpitied. League with Vou I seek, 

And mutual amify, so strait, so close, ^ 

That I with you must dwell, or you with me, 

Henceforth; my dwelling, hkply, may not'please, 

Like tips fair Paradise, your sense; yet ^fuch 

Accept your Maker’s work; he gave it me, 38Q 

Which I as freely give. Hell ^hall unfold, 

To entertain you two, her wid^t gates, 

And send fqrth all her kings ,*\here will be Boom, 

Not like these narrow limits, to receive 
Your numerous offspring; if no better place. 
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Thank him who puts me^ loath to this revenge 
Qp you who wrong me not, for hiA who wronged. 

And, shquld I at your harmless |innocence 
Melt, as I do, yet public reason just— 

Honour and emgifle with revenge enlarged 390 

By conquering this new Worl^—compels me now 
To do what else, though ^damifed, I should abhor.” 

So spake the fiend, and with necessity, 

The tyrant’s ple^ excused his devilith deeds. 

Then from his lofty stand on that high*tfhe 
Down hh alightj among the sportfyl herd 
Of those four-footed kinds, himself now one, 

Now other, Us tfieir sh'^pe served best his cn^ 

Nearer to view his prey, and unespied 
To mark what of their sfate he more might learn 400 
By word or action marked. About them round 
A lion now he stalks with fiery glare; 

Then as a tiger, who by chance hath spied 
In some purlieu two gentle fawns at play. 

Straight couches close; then, ri^ng, changes oft 
His couchant watch, as one who chose his ground, 
Whence rushing he might surest seize them both, 

Griped in each paw: ‘ ^^hen Adam, first of men, 

To firgt of women, Eve, thus moving speech, 

Turned him ,all ear .to hear new utterance flow: 410 

•“Sole partnef and sole parf of all these joys, 
l 3 earer thyself thkn all, needs must the Power 
Jhat made us, and for us this ainple World, 

I, > 

Be infinitely good, and of Jiis good 
As liberal and free as infinijfce; ^ 

That raised us from the ^st, and placed us 4 iere 
In all this happiness, who at his hand 
Have nothjng merited, nor can perform 
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Aught whereof he hath need; Ije who requires 
From us no other service than to kee^ 420 

'This one, this easy char|re—of all Ihe trees 
In Paradise that bear delicious fhiit 
So various, not to taste that only Tred^ ^ 

Of Knowledge, planted by'^he Tree ofXifej, 

So near grows death to life, whate'er death is; 

Some dreadful thing no doubt; for welfthou know’st 
God hath pronounced it death to taste that Tree— 

The only sign b^our obedience left 
Among so many signs, cK* power and rule^ 

Conferred upon us, and dominion given 430 

'^Over all other creatures that possdSs * * 

Earth, air, "and sea. Then let us not think hard 
One easy prohibition, who enjo\;‘ 

Free leave so large to all things else, and choice 
Unlimited of manifold delights; 

But let us ever praise him, and extol 
His bounty, following our delightful task, 

To prune these growing plants, and tend these dowers: 
Which, were it toilsome, yet with thee were sweet. 

To whom thus Eve replied: “0 thou for whom 440 
And from whom I was formed, flesh of thy flesh, 

And without whom am to no end, my guide 
And head 1 what, thou hast said is. just and righl 
For wd.to him indeed all praises owe, * 

And daily thanks; I chiefly',^'^ho enjoy* 

So fat the happier lot* dnjoyihg thee^, 

Pre-emment by so' much oddV while thou 
, Like consort to thyseh’^nst ^bwhere^find. 

That day fcoft rememW, wh^ * 

1 first awaked, and found my^if' mi^^d 450. 

Under a shade on floWers, much wondering whete ' 
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And what I was> whence Either brought, and how. 

N^t distant far from thence a mu^’tiftiring sound 
Of waters, issued fr^mta cave, ai^ spread 
Into a liquid plain; then stood unmoved, 

Pure as the expangfe of Heaven. I thither went 
With unexpeyenced thought, ijid laid me down 
On the green bank, to look into the clear 
Smooth lake, thaf to me seemed another sky. 

As I bent down^o look, just opposite 460 

A shape within the watery gleam appeared*, 

Bending ^o look^on me: I’starts^back, 

It started back; but pleased* I soon returned, 

Pleased it rertirn& as ^oon^with answering loqks 
Of sympathy and love. There I had fixed 
Mine eyes till now^ and with vain desire, 

Had not a voice thus warned me: * What thou secst, 
What there thou seest, fair creature, is thyself; 

With thee it came and goes: but follow me, 

And I win bring thee where no shadow stays 470 

Thy coming, and thy soft embrf&es—he 
Wliose image thou art; him thou shalt enjoy 
Itiseparably thine; to him shalt bear 
Multitudes like thyself, and thence be called 
Mothei^ of human race.’ What could I do 
But follow straight, invisibly thus led?- 
Tfil I ifspied th?e, fair indeed* and tall, 
iJhder a platane;** yet methought less fair, 
winning soft^ less amiably ‘ tifild, 

Than that smooth w^ery i^iage. Back I turned; ^ 480 

Thou, following, cHed’st aloijd, Return, fair Eve; 

Whom fliest thou? whomgthou fiiest, of him toou art, 
His his bone; to give thee being 1 lent 
Out of my side to thee, nearest my heart, 
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Substantial life, to have thee my side 
Henceforth an indivftiual solace dear: 

Part of my soul, I seek, thee, and#th/e claim 
My other half.' With that thy gentle hand 
Seized mine: I yielded; and from thht^ time see 
How beauty is excelled bj manly grace ^ 490 

And wisdom, which alontf is truly feir.” 

So spake our general mother, and wfth eyes 
Of conjugal attraction unreproved, « 

And me%k suifender, half-embracing leaned 
On our first father; Ijatf her swelling breast 
"Naked met his, under the flpwing gold 
* Of her loose tresses hid. He, in* deliglit • 

Both of her beauty and submissive charms, 

Smiled with superior love, as pi ter 

On Juno smiles when he impregns the clouds 500 

That shed May flowers, and pressed her matron lip 

With kisses pure. Aside the Devil turned 

For envy; yet with jealous leer malign * 

Eyed them askance, anc^to himself thus plained: 

“ Sight hateful, sight tormenting! thus these two, 
Imparadised in one another’s arms, 

A 

The happier Eden, shall enjoy their fill 
Of bliss on bliss; while I to Hell am thrust. 

Where neither joy nor love, but fiert?^ desire, 

Among our other torments* not tfie least,* 

Still unfulfilled, with pain of longing pifies. 

Yet let me not forget \fhat I have gained 

From their own mouths. Alibis not theirs, it seems; 

^ One fatal tree there st|nds, ^ Knowledge called, 
Forbidden#them to taste. Knowledge forbidden? 
Suspicious, reasonless! why should their Lord 
Envy them that? can it be sin to know? 
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Can it be death? and do^they only stand 
By, ignorance ? is that their happy sfhte, 

The pioof of theirVb^ience anc| their faith? 520 * 

O fair foundation laid whereon to build 

■ 

Their ruin! Hencje I will excite their minds 
With more desire to know, an^ to reject 

f m ^ 

Envious commands, iuvenred with design 
To keep them lo#(^, whom knowledge might exalt 
Equal with gods. Aspiring to be such, 

They taste and die: what likelier can eiis«e ? * 

But fiist*with narrow search ! mwst walk round 
This garden, an3 no corner ^leave imspied; ' 

A chance but chince ifiay lead where I may meet 530 
Some wandering Spirit of Heaven, by fountain-side, 

Or in thick shade retireafcf from him to draw 
What further woul5 be learned. Live while ye may, 

Yet happy pair; enjoy, till I return. 

Short pleasures; for long woes are to succeed.” 

So sayiftg, his proud step he scornful turned, 

But with sly circumspection, am^» began 
Tfirough wood, through waste, o’er hill, o’er dale, his roam. 
Meanwhile in utmost longitude, where Heaven 
With Earth and Oceah^meets, the setting sun 540 

Slowly ^descended, and with right aspect 
Against the eastern ^gate of Paradise 
Ltivelle^ his evdhing ra^s. It*was a rock 
Ot*alabaster, piled up to the clouds, 

Conspicuous, far, winding witli oife ascent 
Accessible from Earth, one entrance high; 

The rest was craggy cliff, t^t overhung 
Still as it rose, impossible^to climi). 

Betwixt th'ese rocky pillars Gabriel sat. 

Chief of the angelic guards, awaiting night; 


550 
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About him exercised heroic gagies 

The unarmed youth Heaven; but nigh at hand 

Celestial armoury, shiel(^, helms, ^d ^spears, 

Hung high, with diamond flaming and with gold. 

Thither came Uriel, gliding through the even 
On a sunbeam, swift as a*^hooling star ^ 

In autumn thwarts the night, ^hen •vapours fired 
Impress the air, and shows the raarinei^ 

From what point of his compass to be^^^e 
Impetuotis windi. rfe thus began in haste: 560 

“ Gabriel, to thee thy* course by lot hath giveti 
•Charge and strict watch, tha| to this happy place 
' No evil thing approach or enter ih. * • 

This day at highth of noon came to my sphere 
A Spirit, zealous, as he seemed^ to know 
More of the Almighty’s works, and chiefly Man, 

God’s latest Image. I described his way 
Bent all on speed, and marked his aery gait; 

But in the mount that lies from Eden north, * 

Where he first lighted, s%on discerned his looks 570 

Alien from Heaven, with passions foul obscured. * 
Mine eye pursued him still, but under shade 
Lost sight of him. One of the Bhfiished cre^ 

I fear, hath ventured from the Deep, to raise 
New troubles him'thy care, must b^to find.” 

To ^hom the winged warrior thus retifrhed r 
“ UrieJ, no wonder if thy perfect sight, • 

Amid the Sun’s bright: .^rcle where, tljou. sitt’st, 

See far and wide. In at this^gate nope pass 
^ The vigilance here placed, bi|j: such as come 580 

Well-know!^ from Heaven;. an^ isipce meridian hour 
No creature thence. If Spirit of other sort,- :* 

§0 minded, have o’erleaped.thiese earthy., jKciunds , 

A 
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On purpose, hard thou kjjfow^st it to exclude 
Spiritual substance with corporeal btr. 

But if wit,hin the ^rcijit of thes^ walks, 

In whatsoever shape, he lurk of Whom 
Thou teirst, by marrow dawning I shall know.” 

So promised he; and Uriel^no his charge 
Returned on that bright bAm, v#hose point now raised 590 
Bore him slope downward to the sun, now fallen 
Beneath the Azq^es; whether the piime orb, 

Incredible how swift, had thither rolled • • * 

“ V 

Diurnal, ‘or this less volubil- Earth, 

By shorter flight to the eas^ had left him there, * 

Arraying with reftected*purple and gold 

The clouds that on his western throne attend. 

Now came still Evenifrf;^ on, and Twilight gray 
Had in her sober*livery all things clad; 

Silence accompanied; for beast and bird, ^ 600 

They to their grassy couch, these to their nests, 

Were slurtk, all but the wakeful nightingale; 

She all night long her amorousrdescant sung: 

Silence was pleased. Now glowed the firmament 
With living eapphires; Hesperus, that led 
The starry host, rode'ffirightest, till the Moon, 

Rising^in clouded majesty, at len^h , 

Apparent qiieen, uijteiled her peerless light, 

Anid ojer the dfck'her lilv^r fhantle threw; , 

Wfien Adam thu* to Eve: ‘‘Fair consort, the hour 610 
ipf night, and all things now retired to rest, 

Mind us of like repo^, sity:e God hath set 
labour and rest, a» dky at^'night, to men 
Successive; and; tHft dew of sleep, ^ 

Now fallirig with,. soft sh^mbei^us weight, inclines 
Our eyedids. Other creatures all day long 
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Rove idle, unemployed, and le^s need rest; 

Man hath his daily Hork of body or mind 
I Appointed, which declares his dignjty/ 

And the regard of Heaifen on all his ways; 

While other animals unactive range, « 

And of their doings God tekes no account. 
To-morrow, ere fresh morning Itreak the east 
With first approach of light, we must bt risen, 

And at our pleasant labour, to reform ^ 

Yon flovfery arfeoiurs, *yonder alleys green, 

Our walk at noon, with# branches overgrown, • 
That mock our scant manuring, and require 
“More hands than ours to lop#theit wantbn growth. 
Those blossoms also, and those dropping gums, 
That lie bestrewn, unsightly an^ unsmooth, 

Ask riddance, if we mean to tread with ea.se; 
Meanwhile, as Nature wills, night bids us rest.” 

To whom thus Eve, with perfect beauty adorned 
“My author and disposer, what thou bidd’st • 
Unargued I obey; so God ordains: 

God is thy law, thou mine: lo know no more 
Is woman’s happiest knowledge, and her praice. 
With thee conversing I forget all ^iine. 

All seasons and their change: all please alike. 
Sweet is the breath of Morn, her rising sweet. 

With qb^rm of earliest birds; pleksant thfc Sun, ^ 
When .first on this delightful land he spreads 
His orient beams, on htfrb, free, fruit, and flower, 
Glistering with dew; fragrant the fertile Earth 
After soft showers; and swee| tbe coming-on 
Of grateful ^Evening mif<i; thei^ silent Nighty 
With this her solemn bird, and this fair Moon,* 
And these the gems of Heaven, her starry train: 
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But neither breath of Mow, when she ascends - 650 

With charm of earliest birds; nor.riSing Sun ^ 

On this delightful lhn<i; nor her]^, fruit, flower, 

Glistering with dew; nor fragrance after showers; 

Nor grateful Evenihg mild; nor silent Night, 

With this hei; solemn bird: ngt walk by moon, 

Or glittering star-light* without diee is sweet. 

But wherefore alFnight long shine these? for whom 
This glorious sight, when sleep hatl\‘.jhut all eyes?” 

To whom our general ancestor replied ^ * 

“ Daughter of Gpd and Mart, accomplished Eve, 660 
Those have their course to finish round the Earth 
By morrow evening, an^ from land to land 
In order, though to natio^ yet unborn. 

Ministering light prepareb^ they set and rise; 

Lest total Darkness should by night regain 
Her old possession, and extinguish life 
In nature and all things; which these soft fires 
Not only enlighten, but with kindly heat 
Of various influence foment an<? warm, 

Temper or nourish, or in part shed down 670 

Their stellar'virtue on all kinds that grow 
On Earth, made hereby apter to receive 
Perfection froih th^ sun's more potent ray. 

These then, though unbeheld in deep of flight, 

Shine not in vain. Nor think,^ though men were none, 
That heaven would want sp^tators, God want praise. 
Mjillions of spiritual creatures walfi; the Earth 
Unseen, both when we v^k#, iafld when we sleep 
All these with ceaseless praise his^WQ^^lts behold, 

Both day and i^ight; often, from the stoop 68a 

Of echoing hill hr •.t.hick<itr\haYe we heard 
Celestial vojces to the midnight air, 

P. L. iil. IV. 
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Sole, or responsive each to other’s note, 

Singing their great Creator! Oft in bands 
While they keep watch,, or nightly^roanding walk, 

With heavenly touch of instrumental sounds 
In full harmonic number joined, theii songs 
Divide the night, and lift''J^ur thoughts to Heaven.” 

Thus talking, hand in land alone they passed 
On to their blissful bower. It was a place 690 

Chosen by the sovran Planter, when he framed 
All things to ^vlun’s delightful use. The roof 
Of thickest covert wos nnwoven shade, 

* Laurel and myrtle, and what higher grew 
Of firm and fragrant leaf; on eitner side " 

Acanthus, and each odorous bushy shrub, 

Fenced up the verdant wall; each beauteous flower, 

Iris all hues, roses, and jessamine. 

Reared high their flourished heads between, and wrought 
Mosaic; under-foot the violet, 700 

Crocus, and hyacinth, with rich inlay 
Broidered the ground, nfxDre coloured than with stone 
Of costliest emblem. Other creature here, 

Beast, bird, insect, or worm, durst enter none; 

Such was their awe of Man. Iii shadier bower 
More sacred and sequestered, though but feigned. 

Pan or Sylvanus never slept, nor Nymph 
Nor Faunus haunted. Here, in close recess, 

Withi flowers, garlands, and sweet-smelling herbs ^ 
Espoused Eve decked 'first her nuptijil bed, 710 

And Heavenly choirs the hymengean sung, 

What day the genial Angel*to our sire 
Brought Ijer, in naked beauty^, more adorned, 

More jovely, than Pandora, whom the gods 
Endowed with all their gifts; and, 0! too like 
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In sad event, when, to tl|e unwiser son 

04 Japhet brought by Hermes, she ^ensnared 
Mankind with her looks, to ^e avenged 
On him w’ho had stole Jove’s authentic fire. 

Thus at their shJidy lodge arrived, both stood, 720 
Both turned,,and under ojen^y adored 
The God that made both sky, Air, Earth, and Heaven, 
Which they behefH, the moon’s resplendent globe,' 

And starry pole « “ Thou also madegt the night, ^ 

Maker Omnipotent; and thou the day, * * 

Which we, in oyr appointed worl^ <imployed, ^ 

Have finished, happy in oun» mutual help 
And mutual Ibve, the crow^fl of all our bliss , 

Ordained by thee; and tl|is delicious place, 

For us too large, where *tny abundance wants 730 

Partakers, and uncropt falls to the ground. 

But thou hast promised from us two a race 
To fill the Earth, who shall with us extol 
Thy goodness infinite, both when we wake, 

And when we seek, as now, thf gift of sleep.” 

This said unanimous, and other rites 
Observing ndne but adoration pure, 

Which God likes best, fnto their inmost bower 
Handed they went; and, eased the putting-off 
I'hese troublesome aisguises which we wear, 740 

Straight side by*side were laid*; nor turned, I wee*, 
Adan/from his fair spouse, i^or Eve the rites 
Mysterious of connubial love refuted: 

Whatever hypocrites austerely talk 
Of purity, and place, and irAocenge, 

Defaming as impure what^od declares % 

Pure, and commands to some, leaves free to all. 

Our Maker bids increase; who bids abstain 
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But our destroyer, foe to God and Man ? 

Hail, wedded Love, mysterious law, true source 
Of human offspring, sol^ propriety '■ ’ 

In Paradise of all things common else I 
By thee adulterous lust was driven from, men 
Among the bestial herds to rapge; by tliee. 

Founded in reason, loyal,'just, and^'pure, 

Relations dear, and all the charities 
Of father, son, and brother, first were known. 

Far be it that'll'should write thee sin or blame, 

Or think thee unbefit^iiig holiest place, , 

Perpetual fountain of domestic sweets, 

Whose bed is undefiled and thasfe pronounced. 
Present or past, as saints and patriarchs used. 

Here Love his golden shafts efi'ploys, here lights 
His constant lamp, and waves his purple wings, 
Reigns here and revels: not in the bought smile 
Of harlots, loveless, joyless, unendeared, 

Casual fruition; nor in court-amours, 

Mixed dance, or wanton ^nask, or midnight ball, 

Or serenate, which the starved lover sings 
To his proud fair, best quitted with disdain* 

These, lulled by nightingales, embracing slept, 

And on their naked limbs the flowery roof ‘ 
Showered roses, which the morn repaired. Sleep on 
Blest pair! and, O! yet happiest, if ye seek 
No happier state, and know to know rio morel 
Now had night mea^red with her shadowy cone 
Half-way up-hill this vast sublunar vault; 

And from their ivory i^ort t^e ChetUbim 

Forth issv’ttgi at the accustoh)ed hour, stood armed 

To their night-watches in warlike parade; 

When Gabriel to his next in power thus spake: 
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“Uzziel, half these dratr off, and coast the south 
With strictest watch; these other wieel the north: 

Our circuit meets Ilill*west.” A| flame they part, 

Half wheeling to the shield, half to the spear. 

From these, two^frong and subtle Spirits he called 
That near him stood, and^ga^e them thus in charge: 

“Ithuriel and ZepWon, with winged speed 
Search through tflis garden; leave unsearrbed no nook; 
But chiefly wheac those two fair creatures lodge,^ 790 

Now laid perhaps asleep, secure of harnf. * 

This evening freyn the sun’s declfn# arrived , 

Who tells of sonje infernal Spirit seen 
Hitherward b*ent (who coulfi .have thought ?), escaped 
The bars of Hell, on eriifid bad, no doubt: 

Such, where ye fin/i, sei^ze fast, and hither bring,” 

So saying, on he led his radiant files, 

Dazzling the moon; these to the bower direct 
In search of whom they sought. Him there they found 
Squat like a toad, close at the ear of Eve, 800 

Assaying by his devilish art to^reach 
The organs of her fancy, and with them forge 
Illusions as fie list, pk^tasms and dreams; 

Or if, inspiring venom, he might taint 
The animal spirits, ^hat from pure blood arise 
Like gentle breaths froin rivers pure, thence raise 
Al^least distempered, discontented thoughts, 

Vain^opes, vainVms, inordinate desires, 

BJown up with high conceits engendering pride. 

Him thus intent Ithuriel with his spear , 810 

Touched lightly;' for no fal^hooc^can endure 
Toudi of cetestial/'temper;^ but returns 
Of force to its own likeness: up he starts, 

Discovered^ and surprised. As when a ^ spark 
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Lights on a heap of nitrous po^vder, laid 
Fit for the tun, some magazine to store 
"Against a rumoured war/ the smutty ^ain, 

With sudden blaze diffused, inflames the air: 

So started up in his own shape the F^end. 

Back stept those two fair ^.ng^ls, half amaz<j»d 820 

So sudden to behold the * grisly Kirfg; 

Yet thus, unmoved with fear, accost hiifi soon; 

“Whiph of those rebel Spirits adjudged to Hell 
Com’st thou, escaped thy prison? and, transformed, 

Why sat’st thou like ?n^'enemy in wait, , 

Here watching at the head cf these that sleep?” 

‘‘Know ye not, then,” said'Satan, filled \^ith scorn, 
“Know ye not me? Ye knewj-me once no mate 
For you, there sitting where ye'aurst pot soar! 

Not to know me argues yourselves unknown, 830 

The lowest of your throng; or if ye know, 

Why ask ye, and superfluous begin 

Your message, like to end as much in vain?” 

To whom thus ZephonJ^ answering scorn with scorn: 
“Think not, revolted Spirit, thy shape the same, 

Or undiminished brightness, to be known 
As when thou stood’st in Heaven upright and pure. 

That glory then, when thou no more wast good. 

Departed from thee; and thou resemblest now 

Thy sin and place of doom obscure and' foul. ^40 

But cbme; for thou, be sure» shalt give account 

To him who sent us, whose charge is to keep 

This i^lace inviolable, and these from harm.” 

So spake the Cherub; antf' his grave rebuke, 

Severe in youthful beauty, add^d grace “ 

Invincible. Abashed the Devil stood, 

And felt how awful goodness is, and saw 
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Virtue in her shape howplovely; saw, and pined^ 

His loss; but chiefly to find here observed . 

His lustre visibly imyaired; yet seemed 850^ 

Undaunted. **If I must conten^d,” said he, 

“Best with the b«5t—the sender, not the sent; 

Or all at once: *more glory will be won. 

Or less be lost.” “ ^Thy fearj'^’.said Zephon bold, 

“Will save us Uial what the least can do 
Single against thee, wicked and thence weak.” 

The Fiend replied not, overcome* with Jage; ^ 

But, likfc a proud steed reined, went haughty on. 

Champing his iron curb: tp strive or fly * 

He held it rain*; awe*«from above had quelled 860 * 

His heart, not else dism|yed. Now drew th^y nigh 
The western point, whc.“j those half-rounding guards 
Just met, and closing stood in squadron joined. 

Awaiting next command. To whom their chief, 

Gabriel, from the front thus called aloud: 

“O Mends, I hear the tread of nimble feet 
Hasting this way, and now bj;* glimpse discern 
fthuriel and Zephon through the shade; 

And with them comes a third, of regal port, 

But faded splendour' ^an, who by his gait S70* 

And fierce demeanour seems the Prince of Hell; 

Not likely to part^^ence without contest. 

Stand firm, fof in his look defiance lours.” ^ 

scarce had ended, when those two approacjied, 

„And brief related whom they biought, where found, 
how busied, in what forr^ and posture couched. 

To whom, with stem regaujd, thus Gabriel spake f ^ 
“Why hast*thou, Satan, broke Ae bounds prescribed 
To thy transgressions, aSd disturbed the cha^e 
Of others, who approve not to transgress 880 
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By thy Example, but* have powej and right 
To question thy bold%entrance on this place? 

^Employed, it seems, to violate sleepy and those 
Whose dwelling God hatfi planted here in bliss.” 

To whom thus Satan, with contemptr.ous brow; 
“Gabriel, thou hadst in Heaven the esteem of wise, 

And such I held thee; but this que{5tion asked 
Puts me in doubt. Lives there who lovts his pain? 

Who would not, finding way, break loose from Hell, 
Though thither dopmeef? Thou wouldst thyself, no doubt, 890 
And boldly yenture to whatever place ' 

Farthest from pain, where thou mightst hope to change 
Torment with ease, and soonest ro'ompefise 4 
Dole with delight; which in thif place I sought: 

To thee no reason, who know’s^inly good. 

But evil hast riot tried. And wilt object 
His will who bound us? let him surer bar 

His iron gates, if he intends our stay ^ ’ 

In that dark durance. Thus much what was asked: 

The rest is^ true, they foun<;l me where they say; 906 

But that implies not violence or harm.” ** 

Thus he in scorn. The warlike Angel moved, 

' Disdainfully.half smiling, thus replied:' 

“ O loss of one in Heaven to judge of wise, ’ 

Since Satan fell, whom foHy overthrew^ 

And now returns him from his prition sca^d, , * 

Gravely^ in doubt whether to hold them wise ^ * 

Or not who ask what boltdnes’s brougliti hither 
Unlicensed from his bounds in,H^ prescribed! * 

So wise''*he judges it to fly fre^ pain , 910 

however, and to scape fiis punishment I f ^ 

So judge th€u still, presumptiipul;'tiirthe tetth/ 

Which thou incurr’st by flying; meet thy flight. 
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Sevenfold, and scourge tfcat wisdom back to Hell, 
vyhich taught thee yet no better, Aat no pain. 

Can equal .anger ilifinite provolj^d. 

But wherefore thou alone? wherefore with thee 
Came not all HeK broke loose ? vf pain to them 
Less pain, I^ss to be fled ? of thou than they 
Less hardy to endure? Courageous chief, 

The first in flight from pain, hadst thou alleged 
To thy deserte 4 host this cause of ^flight, 

Thou surely hadst not come sole fugitive.*’ 

To which thg Fiend thus ansvtesed, frowning stern 
^‘Not that I less endure, 05 shrink from pain, 
Insulting Ar^el f well *^hoir know’st I stood 
Thy fiercest, when in bajj:le to thy aid 
The blasting vollied thunder made all speed, 

And seconded thy else not dreaded spear. 

But still thy words at random, as before, 

Argue thy inexperience what behoves. 

From hafd assays and ill successes past, 

A faithful leader; not to hazavd all 
Through ways of danger by himself untried. 

I therefore,*! alone, first undertook 
To wing the desolate Abyss, and spy 
This new-created World, whereof in Hell 
Fame is not silent ,*^here in hope to find 
Better* abode, ahd my Afflicted powers « 

To* settle here 01? E^rth, ‘or in mid airf • 

Jhough for possession put to trj^^'once more 
^^^hat thou and thy gay l^gjjons dare against; 

Whose easier business were^o serve their Lord 
H^h up in Heavefi, ^ith songs to hymn his ^rone, 
And practised distances cringe, not fight.” 
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To whom the warrior Angel s^on replied: 

“To say and straight tinsay, pretending first 
Wise to fly pain, professii^g next the^spty, 

Argues no leader, but a liar traced, 

Satan; and couldst^ thou ‘ faithful ’ add ? O name, 950 
O sacred name of Yaithfuln^ profaned! ^ 

Faithful to whom ? to thy srebelhous crew ? 

Army of fiends, fit body to fit head, « 

Was this^our discipline and faith engage^, 

Your military obetlience, to dissolve 
Allegiance to the acknowledged Power Supreme ?' 

And thou, sly hypocrite, who ,now wouldst seem 
Patron of liberty, who more thun tfiou * 

Once fawned, and cringed, and hervilely adored 
Heaven’s awful Monarch? wher^^e, but in hope 960 
To dispossess him, and thyself to reign^ 

But mark what I areed thee now: Avaunt I 
Fly thither whence thou fledst. If from this hour 
Within these hallowed limits thou appear, « 

Back to the infernal pit I«drag thee chained, 

And seal thee so as henceforth not to scorn * 

^ The facile gates of Hell too slightly barred.” • 

So threatened he; but Satan to^^rio threats 
Gave heed, but waxing more in rage replied; 

“Then, when I am thy captive, tall of chains, 970 
Proud limitary Cherub! but ere then < 

Far heavier load thyself expect to feel • 

From my prevailing armf though Heaven’s King 
Ride op thy wings, and thou prith thy compeers, 
tUsed to the yoke, drav^est hK triumphant wheels 
In progresg^ through the road of Heaven stas-paved.” 

While thus he spake, the angelic squadron bright 
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Turned fiery red, sharpening in moonbd horns 
Their phalanx, and began to hem "him round.. 

With ported spears, as thick as^^when a field 98<i 

Qf Ceres ripe for harvest waving bends 
Her bearded grp’^ of ears which iray the wind 
Sways theiT^; the careful^ploji^hman doubting stands 
Let-t on the threshing-floor his* hopeful sheaves 
Prove chaff. Ofh the other side, Satan, alarmed, 
Collecting all his might, dilated stood, 

Like Tencriff or Atlas, iinremoved: - - 

His stature reyhed the sky; and ,on his crest 

Sat Horror plumed; nor vjanted in his grasp 

What seemed both spe^l: anti shield. Now dreadful deeds 990 

Might have ensued j no^ only Paradise, 

In this commotion, bui the starry cope 
Of Heaven perhaps, or all the-elements 
At least, had gone to wrack, disturbed and torn 
With violence of this conflict, had not soon 
The Eternal, to prevent such horrid fray, 

Hung forth in Heaven his gcylden scales, yet seen 
Betwixt Astrsea and the Scorpion si ^7 
Wherein all things created first he weighed. 

The pendulous round Earth with balanced air 1000 

In counterpoise—now ponders all events, 

Battles and realms. In these he put two weights, 

'T^e 'Sequel each of parting ^nd of fight: » 

Th€? latter quick up flew, and kicked the beam; » 
»JkVhich Gabriel spying thus besflake the Fiend; 

“Satan, I know thy strength, and thou know'st mine; 
Neither bur own, but giv<^; w^at folly then 
To boast what arms can do! since thine na more 

.1 

Than Heaven permits, nor mine, though doubled now 
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To trample thee as mire. For piroof look up, loio 

And read thy lot in y8n celestial sign, » 

_ ' 

Where thou art weighed, ^nd shown ^(/w light, how weak 
If thou resist.” The Fiend looked up, and knew 
His mounted scale aloft: nor more; bitt,fled 
Murmuring, and with him iffd tjie shades of flight. 



IjOTES, ■ 

A bbreviations 

M. = MiIl.ou, or Milton’s poetry, as dist.in'uished fiom his prose. 

G. —Glossary. ^ ^ ^ v> 

P.=■ Paradise Regained, ^ 

S. A. = Saneton Agonistes. ^ 

« 

Other booRs of Para 3 ke L^si are indicated by Roman numerals; 
thus in the note on first-born ||u the first line “ vii. 244 ” means bool. 
VII. line 244. 

The edition of Milton’s prose-works to which reference is made 
under the abbreviation PVP is that published in “Bohn’s Standard 
Library." 

JVote: —The action of bks. I. ii. and III. iv. is sketched in the 
/ntrodactiont pp. liv.—Ivii., and should be studied by any 
reader who is not familiar vith them. 

BOOK III. 

The exordium (1—55), apart from^its beauty of thought and diction, 
has a twofold ihterestjj-personal, in that it is touched with the pathos 
of Milton’s resignatioii under his affliction of blindness; artistic, In that 
^t is apfitting prel^t'de to a fresh devdopment in the action of the poem, 
ifftfeerto the scene has been the gloomy regions of Hell or Ch^os: now 
out imagination is lifted to the Em^yrei^,n and the new-created Universe, 
*^till in its primal splendouir..’ The transition from darkness to light is 
aptly marked by this celebratedtotroductiou. > 

Lines i, a and ai—a 6 are ft belieye) the first lines quoted fron./ 
Paradise j[A>stAn any work by a writer contemporary with Milton. They 
'.sflre cited dbhtemptuously m '^^e Transproser Rehears'd^^ the Fifth Act 
of Mr Bayes's Ptay^ Oxford^ hy Richard Leigh of Queen’s College. 

(See NoUSisand Queries, XV. i* 45$, 457*) 
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1, ‘2. Either ( 1 . i) Light was subsequent to the Deity, as being the 
first thing created by Ilimf or (11. a, 3) Light existed from Eternipr 
equally with Him. See Vli. 243 —252 (with not|s). 

first-homi cf. vii. 244, “Rght...first of things,” and A, 83, 

“ first-created beam.” 

2, 3. i.e. or may I, wit!iout blame, call (“expr^gss”) thee co-eternal 

with the Deity ? t • 

3, since; he gives his reasons (from Scripture) tor terming Light 
“co-eternal.” Cf. i yohn i. 5, “God is light,”^nd i Tim. vi. 16, 
“dwelling in the light which no man can approach unto.” 

7. kea^si thou rather,»dost thou prefer to be flailed? IIear=*to 
be called,’ is a classicism—cf. Gk. KXveiv, Lat. atidircy as in Horace’s 
seu yane libentius audis ( 3 i| 5 /.*ll. vi. 20). So M. jp his LJI. poems, 
e!g. in Epitaphium DatnoniSy 209, si'^e iequior audis | Diedotus; also in 
his prose-works, e.g. in Areopagitica^ VwhgH more fiati<^al corruption, 
for which England hears ill abroad [la/tws xXiJci, male audit\ than 
household gluttony?” (/*. il. 73). 

8. fountain^ source. 

9—12. Gen. i. 3—5. See the account of the Creation in vii. 
243—252. tvert^ see G. 

10. invest, enwrap j Lat. investire. 

12. won from the...infinite, formed out 01 the realm of Qhaos. 

13—15. wing...flight. His favourite metaphor, ‘wing’ being a 
natural emblem of that which uplTits the poet’s genius. Cf. vii. 3, 4;^ 

“above the Olympian hill I soar, 

Above the flight of Pegasean wingT * 

14. the Stygian pool, i.e. Hell, long Heiained i he means that the 
action of books i. and li. (up to 1. 628) was laid in Hell. 

16. utier darkness, of Hell, as always in (cf. l.’ 72, v. 614); 

tniddle darkness, of Chaos. M. means tl^at in li. 629—1055 he de¬ 
scribed tke ‘flight’ of Satan from flell upward through Chaos t^war(^ 
Heaven.* utter, see G. • 

17. i.e. with loftier strains than those of the Orphic Hymn to^ 
Night (one of the poems of unknown authorship attributed to th^ 
mythic Orpheus). M. says “othei^^ implying ‘greater,* because he 

^regarded himself as literally an inspired teacher—perhaps in the same 
sense that the^iebrew prophets were in|pired. See l. i*/, riote. 

18. I sung, i.e. in ii. 890—1040. sting; see 372, note. 

19. the Heavenly Muse, the power whom he invokes at the 
beginning of the poem (i. 6): not one of the Nine Mtfees (see 26,' 
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note) to whom a Greek or Fpman poet w<?>uld have ap|t^aled, but 
tlje Muse of. sacred jsong, the HeaveDlKj .pawer which inspired the 
prophets of Israel. In vii. i—4 he calls her ‘ Urania,*'‘ the heavenly* 
(Gk. oC/iavltt)., See i. 6—16, note, and Comus, 515, “sagepoets, tauglW 
by thp Heavenly Muse.” 

20, 21. An echo of ^neid vi. i^6n-i29, where the Sibyl tells 
iEneas that t^e descent to Avernus is easy: “But to return...In this 
the task and mighty labour lies.^ rar^y seldom achieved. 

15, 26. dropserjtie,.,dim suffusion. See Appendixy pp. 120, 121. 
(juenciiedy the metaphor of putting out a light; cf. . 9 . A. 95. 
orbs; used of 'he eye-balls; cf. oculorum orbes in yEneid xu. 670, 
and Gk. KUK\oiy e.g. in Sophocle.s, An/ij^ohe 974 \ 3 /U(UdT<i)*' kOkXoi), 

26—29. His love of literature, ir|^ particular classical poetry, has 
not failed. He is still devoted |^o those ancient poets inspired by ihe 
Muses (note the plural hei. and,contrast 1 . 19) who haunted the “hill’* 
of Helicon, with its “clear spij’ngs ” Aganippe and Hippocrene (where 
was the famous “grove” of tlje Muses), and Parnassus with the famed 
Castalian fountain. 

29. So Vergil (Georgia ii. 476) describes himself as serving the 
Muses, ingentipercuhus amore, 

sacred; in the general sense ‘divine’; not ‘religious, Scriptural.* 

29—3(2. But his love of the classics is exceeded by his love of 
Scripture. “Sion hill” (i. 10), and “Siloa’s brook’"'* (i. ir) and the 
brook Kidiron; these scenes and the literature associated with them— 
the Psalms of David and the works of the singers of Israel—are dearest 
to hinu See the closely similar lines in bk. i. (6—13). For Milton’s 
preference of sacred Hebrew poetry to classical, cf. P, R. iv. 346, 347, 
where he makes our Saviour say that the works of Greek poets 
“Will far bg,found unworthy to compare 
With Sion’s soi^s, to all true tastes excelling.” 

.^d^in Church Govertrmeni he [Pronounces “those frequent songs 
throughout the lav^r. and prophets...over all the kinds of lyric poesy... 
^^ incomparable,” P. W. ii. 479. 

32. nightly. Milton was best inspired at night. Cf. vil. 28, 29 
and IX. 21—24, where he speak^of his Muse or 

, ’ “celestial patrones*-, who deigns 

Her nightly violation uniraplored, 

And dictates to" me slumbering, or inspires 
Easy my unpremeditated verse.” 

^Newton in'his Lifeot M. says that the poet’s widow, “being asked... 
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who the hilnse was, repli^ it was God's,grace, and the Holy Spirit that 
visited him nightly.'' (Cf^Shakespeare’s famous 86th Sonnet.)- And 
Johnson, on the authority of Richardson’s L^e (1734), relate that 1 ^. 

would sometimes lie awake-whole nights, .land on a sudden his 
poetical feculty would rush upon him with an impetus^ anjj his 
daughter was immediatelj\ called to secure w.iat came” (a similar 
story is told of Pope)*. ' ^ . 

3^. nor sometimes forget, and constantly^call to mind (an instance 
of the classical figure of speech called meiosis). 

33. those other two. i.e. Thamyris and Mseonitfes, poets as well as 
‘prophets’—rather than Tiresias and Phineus, <‘prophets’ alone. 
equalled...ih fate, her blind.” 

34. i.e. and would that I might be equal; a parenthesis. 

r so; meant perhaps = Lat. sic introducing an imperative clause, i.e. as 
a formula of wishing; cf. Horace’s sic tedivt potens<iX.c.. Od, i. 3. 1-^4. 

35. Thamyris; according to Homer Iliad ii, 595—600, a Thracian 
bard, who, for boasting tliat he could surpass the Muses in song, was 
deprived of his sight and of the power of singing. Plato mentions him 
together with Orpheus twice {Laws 8. 829 e, Republic 10. 620 a). 

Mceonides. i.e. Homer; called Mceonides, either as a son of Maon, 
or as a native of Mcconia. the ancient name of Lydia. Pleuce he is 
also called Mceonius senex, and his poems the Maonioe charta or 
Meeonium carmen. The tradition of his bliudne&s is mentioned as early 
as the Homeric Hymn to the Delf,m Apollo. 

36. Tiresias. the blind sooth-sayfer of Thebes, famous through the 
Qidipus Rex of Sophocles and many other works down to Twinyson’is 
Tiresias. In De Iiiea Platonka 25, 26 refers to him as “the Theban 
seer whose blindness proved his best Ulumirtalion.” 

Jfhi^eus. another blind prophet^ Jtihg of Salmydessus in Thrade 
best known in connection with tl)e Harpies {r^neid ijl. 2ii>-»i3), j&om 
whose torments two of the Argonsuts freeh him. I^his secondCZr/zi^F' 
to Leonard Philaras (Sept. 28,1654) compares himself with Phipj^s, 
quoting the account of the prophets blindness in the ArgonmtHca of 
Apollonius Rhodius. ’ ' - .i' 

37. inspire. "4 , ; 

v;, 38. numbers, verse; see G. iJ^ wakeftU birdy the nightingsley , 

Milton’s favourite bird, if we'may Judge^by his^mahy references-to dt. 
Sec IV. 602, 6i#3, vii. 435, 436, 7 / RenseliiniOt 56—64. ' 

39. in the dark; see G. k . ^ , 

44, human face divine. The word-oider> a noun b^#WH two' 
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qualifying words, is not infirequ#nt in M.j cf, %96, 439, 690.# We find 
it in Greek; cf. Euripides, Phcsnissee^ 234, v^6pQ\o» 8pos lp6v. 

* 45. dari, darkness ; an adj. used=:noun is common in M.; cf. 380. 

47—50.' cut off...presented I both qualify me in 46. expunged f 
qualifies works, and wisdom...shift out; an absolute construction, 
added rather loosely oft a sort of climajC the whole sentence. 

47. y&r Ye. instead of thc^book. 

^9. to me^ as far as I am co^cernet\. 

5t’--55. See Ap^emiiXf p. lai (“Milton’s Blindness”). 

54 * clear away, remove. 

55. His favourite claim (in some degree, traditional \vith epic 
poets) to peculiar inspiration and novelty of theme# ■See i. r^, note. 

57. Dmpyrean, Heaven, the abode of the Deity and his angels. 

60. the Sanctises, the divine beings; abstract for concrete. • 

61. tine sight #j|'him. 

fir, 6^. An allusion to the Visio Beatifica or power of “seeing 
God” {Matthew v. 8). Hoo-er, speaking of the three types of 
“angelical actions,” says that the first is “ most delectable love, arising 
from the visible apprehension of the purity, glory and beauty of God, 
invisible save only unto spirits that are pure,” Ecchsiastical Polityy i. iv. 
I. Cf. M. in Christian Doctriney XXXUl., ** Perfect glorification [cf the 
righteous] consists in eternal life and perfect liappiness, arising chiefly 
from the divine vision.'^* 

62. 63. “Who being the brightn«s of his glory, and the express 
inShge of his person,...sat dovm on the right hand of the Majesty on 
h^h,” I^r&ws^x. 3. See 138^142. 

yety as yet. ■ ® , 

<J9—*72.' Tlie last lines pf bk .11. described Satan reaching in his 
ascent 'from Hell the ^per regions of Chaos and making his I'^ay 
towaids the Empyrean^losc to which he perceived the globe of this 
World 4 iung in Ch^s by tha^golden chain (ii. 1051) which is fastened 
to (hi, Empyrean. Now he^has arrived at the “battlements”^(i. 742) 
that- -separate the Empyrean from ( 9 haos^ and is flying along them—of 
Ccairse, on the outside. Below him lies the globe of the World; he 
prepdl^ tb awoop dowmiiknto its tnuface; by 1. 420 he has don| so. 
fAe Ch9.<^» in Chaos.^ * 

, 71. eoastinpt going along the side of, skirting j see 
. this )ddft^*e. the Sde nearesf tothe Empyrean. The t^m of Night 
(personxfied) lies in Chaos, between Hell and the Empyrean. Into the 
np|>er r«g^0|» of this realm penetrates the light reflected from the 

. "V f ^ 

. P. L. Itl. IV. 
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“crystal ^battlements” (f. 742) of the ^J.mpyrean, and forms a kind of 
half-light, “a ^limmeHn^, dskwn” (li. 1037)—what M. here calls a 
“dun” atmosphere, i.e. brownish, dusky. See again 427—429. ‘ 

72. sublime^VaX. suhlimk in its literal sense ‘aloft* (i.e. Satan 
was). Cf. II. 528, “on the plain, or in the air sublime.” 

73. The alliteration mC'.y be meant to indictee Satan’s exhaustion. 

75. Viewed froni outside, this Universe appeare^ to be a solid, 
spherical mass of land, -mthoii^t sky" (the ^ sky which we see being 
supposed to be inside the “ first convex” or outer crust). 

76. uncertain; it being uncertain. This is an albsolute construction 
modelled on the elliptic.al use of Lat. incertum^ e.g. 'n Livy xxxi. 41. 2, 
clanserunf portas incjriuM vi an voluntate. 

in ocean. So in il. 410 STalan speaks of the World as ‘The happy 
iJe^ Chaos, in which it hung, was a mixture of land and sea (ii. 939). 

82. 83. the chains, Cf. 2 Pet. ii. 4, God spar<;d not the angels 
.. but...deliver:;d them into chains of darkness.” There is the same 

r 

allusion in i. 48, li. 169, 183, vi. 186. . 

83. AhysSy Chaos (see Appendix, p. 109); Gk. &^v<soros, bottomless. 

84. 7 vide interrupt, with its wide division, i.e. between Hell and 
Heaven, interrupt; a past participle = Lat. interruptus, ‘broken off 
or between ’; see G. 

90. assay, attempt; see G. 

93. glozing, deceitful; see G. 

94. the sole command, i.e. tc abstain from the forbidden tree. 

100. Cf. Satan’s own words iv. 63—67. That the rebellious 
angels, like Adam and Eve, had free will, to obey or difiobey, is 
emphasised in v. 525—543 and elsewhere. Cf. Christian Doctrine 
111., “in assigning the gift of free will, God suffered both men and 
angels to stand or fall at their own uncontrolled choice.” 

101. failed, Bentley thought that M. dictated/^//; cf. 102. 

106,^^ 107. Cf. Christian Doctrine''IV., “th£ acceptablcness of 
duties <Jone under a law of neces.sity is...annihi]aVM altogether.” “ 

io8. “ When God gave, Adahi [him] reason, he gave him freedom 
to choose, for reason is but choosing,” Areopapitica {P. W, 11. 74).' 
Reason^^is speculative: will, pract,>ckl—in fait, the power of putting 
reason into action. It is b^ reason that we choose the right course, 
by will tliat we take it. - Such seems Milton’s meanings. 

111. at to right belonged, i.e. as w£s right and just. 

117. if I, grant that 1 ; ^is concessive. 

i%g. the first sort, the fallen angels, suggestion^ temptation; a 
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common Elizabethan sense; cf? Macbeth^ i. 3* 134, “why d 4 I yield to 
that suggestion?” # 

i3r d^licjous; see G. ^ 

136. Cf. I Tim^ V. 21, “the ele(9 angels,” which M. explains in 
Christian Doctrine IX. to mean “beloved, or excellent.” See 360. 

138—142. See ^2* note; cf. 384—89. \compare, comparison. 

143. ‘tvhic^, viz. his compas^on^tove and grace (=graciousness). 
147. The ‘hymns,’ ‘^ongs^arc *itinumerable,* not their ‘sound.’ 
150. should M^n be lost? ‘would it be right that Man should be 
lost ?’ The original editions mark that it is a 

i53» i.' 54 ' “ Tfcat be far from thee to d« after this manjjer, to slay 

the righteous with the wicked,” (Pen. xviii. 25. * * 

156. *rhe nanjp .SVr/u:« means ‘ advei^iai^’; cf. “foe” in 179. 

159. return^ i.e. to Hell. ^ 

162, 163. T'Jccl?ebub limpedrfhat this might happen (li. 368,370). 
166. impiouslvy spoken ill of. • 

168. “ My beloved Son. irl* whom I am well pleased,” Alat. iii. 17. 

169. “The only-begotten Son, which is in the bosom o£ the 
F'ather,” John i. i8. Cf. 239, 279. 

170. my word; referring to the use in the New Testament of 
‘Word,’ Gk \6yos (Vulgate verbuni) as a title of the Son; see 383, 
note, cffei^ual might, i.e. power by whom the will of the Father was 
effected, e.g. in the creation of the World (John i. i—3; cf. D, L. Vii-). 

^174. by reason of. • 

176. lapsed, lost through mail’s offence. = forfeited; see 

G. Th# tone i»nd wording of the line are legal; cf. 219. 

177. exorbitant, excessiVfe. See G. 

179. mortal, deadly. 

183, 184. The doc^'ne of predestination here alluded to is discussed 
by M. at some length in Christian Doctrine iv. 

* 185T 186. i.e. T)e warneef of theft state and (warned = ad»ised) to 
appease, betimes, in^ood time, early; see G. • 

189. what may, as far as may. 1 ^erhnl>s M. refers to Ezek, xxxvi. 26. 
• 195. umpire, judge; see G. 

196. Toell used, if w 4 H used. * 

197. safe arrive, i.e. attain salvation intimately. 

199. taste, enjoy; it governs SHjfferaiue...day of grace 

206. The Serpent tempts Eve with the promise of ‘godhead,* ix. 
708. Cf. G^fw.Jii. 5, “in the day ye eat thereof...ye shall be as gods,” 
Peking to win ; Lat. affectare, to aim at. 


5-^2 
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208. Sacred and devote, utterly dooliied. The 'words have practi¬ 
cally the same meaning: cred—\j^i. saccr, ‘dedicated to a deity for 
destruction*; devote=l.a.\.. devotns, ‘set apart ^ by a vow {^otuinX with 
Ae same object. For ‘ devote * — ‘ devotee/ ’ see interrupt in G. 

211. as willing, i.e. no^ less willing than able. 

212, the rigid satisfactiln, the unalterable penalty. 

215. mortal crime, i.e. deadly • tly* use of mortal i»' its two senses 
(cf. 214) is an intentional quibble. See iv. 181, note. 

jmt the unjust, “For Christ also hath once «ufFcred for sins, the 
just for the unjust,” i Pet, iii. r8. 

216. ejarity, love; set G. 

217. All the angels of Heaven shrink from the task of saving man, 
just as all the fallen angels- -their leader excepted—dirank from under¬ 
taking the expedition to ruin man (ll^ 417—426). The Saviour himself 
must achieve the one work, as the Tempter himself the c-ther. (Newton.) 

218. “ There was silence in heaven'” Pev. viii. i. 

219. The metaphor of the passage being legal, \irdbah]y patron =i 
h^X.patronus in its legal sense, ‘ defender,’ i.e. before a court of law. 

intercessor, “And he saw that there was no man, and wondered 
that there was no intercessor,” Isaiah lix. 16. 

220. much less that, i.e. much less any one that. 

221. foifeiture, forfeit iviQ. , 

225. “ In him dw^lleth all the fulness of the Godhead,” Col, ii. 9. 

226. dearest, most heartfelt, earnest'. 

Ai I 

227. passed, pledged. 

231. With Mi* a favourite form of verse, expressing emphf'isis; cf. 
II. 185, “ Unrespited, unpitied, unreprieyeti.” Similar is the repetition 
in the Greek dramatists of adjectives cbmpounded with the negative 
prefix d- (ssEngUsh ««-); cf. Sophocles, /'utigone 1071, ILpoifiov, 
ixTeplcTTc^, AvoaioP pixuP } Euripides, Hecuba 6d<^ 

unpntffnied, unanticipated (i-e? by prayer); grace comes befolre man 
has prajred for her. preventp'<sevenire,XQ ikstsv^haiox^. 

233. <>««, when once, ^ad in sinsj Cplo^sians \i, 

236, 237. me.„mef For this empWlc re^jetition see vi. 822—ifir. 
given me to possets, A j fcf. l. .63, 06 , tibi 

divumpater,..mulcere didti^'^ttu/. So if 736, XT*. 339. 

244—265^ Texts of Scripture refer|^d,fo,are: v. 265 Psdtnu 

xvi» 10, ri, Ixviii, 18; A€ts^,-^yy i ’xv.‘26, 35 
Pev, XX, 14. In the speeches which be assigns to. the Almighty 
or the Son M- employs largely the words of Scripture. *' 
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246. cUl; qualifying / in previous seitence: ‘ I amiais due—at 

least, all of me that can die.* ^ 

* 255. in spite of; O. F. modem F. 

skowy i.d. to the Aftnighty. p # 

2^8, ruin^ hurl down. M. uses r«/«=tLat. ruina in its literal 
sense ‘fall.’ Thus in?l. 46 he speaks of t^e ‘ruin* of the angels from 
heaven, and in S. A. 1515 of the ‘ruin’ of Dagoh’s temple, i.e. ‘fall.’ 

266. Scan aspect as usually*in and Shakespeare; cf. IV. 541. 

270, attends^ awaits*; cf. Fr. attendre. 

271. ad7)iiratf9n.y wonder; so M. uses admiressTjAt admirart, to 
wonder, in ir. 6 'jff, “what this might be^t^e] admired.** 

275. under wrath; referring to the future,#vhen maif shall have 
incurred the Almighty’s wrath by the disobedience of Adam and Eve. 

276. complacfttce, pleasure, i.e. in whom pleasure is taken. • 

277. 278. An ^llusior^to th^ proverlnal phrase; cf. yulius Caesar 
III. I. 189, “Though last*not leasts in love”; and /gar i. i. 85, 86, 
“our joy. Although the last^ not least.'* 

278. that, ‘ Man is so dear that I spare.* 

28j[, 282. i;e. join to thine the nature of those whom thou onTy etc. 

whom thou; the antecedent of whom is contained in their, 

284. when time shall be^ when the destined time comes. 

285. roomy place, stead. 

286. ^7. See I Cor. xi. 3, xv. 22 (“as in Adam all die”). 

290, 291. Referring to the docti^ie of imputed righteousness which 
M. deals with in the chapter * Of Justification,’ Christian Doctrine Xxii. 
lie wrhes, “ therefore our sins ar€ imputed to Christ, so the merits 
or righteousness of Christ^^e imputed to us through faith”; then he. 
i.Iustrates the doctrine from Scripture. Cf. P, L. Xll. 407, 408. 

299. giving t^y yielding; submitting, to; somewhat similar is 2 Henry 
JV. I. I. 164, “If yoi^live o’er to stormy passion*” i.e. yield to. 

• 3qp. so dearlyy at Such • cost. « 

Philippia^ ii. 6. 

311. i.e. far more than by heiiog great or high. • 

** « 312—341. Among the t^ts embo&led in these lines are: PhU. i. 

9, ii. to; Mat, xxiy. 30, 31* 18; i Cor. xv. 51; i Thess. iv. 16. * 

317. anointed; alluding to Ine meaning of ‘Messiah * a anointed. 

3iS» 3^19* ^Cf.'IIorace’s sume superbfaltn I pussitam meritis {Odi ill. 
30.14,15)1 deists. # .0 

319, Cf. Ephes. ivl 15 “ the head, eveft Christ.” So in v. 606. 

320. ThroneSy Princedoms etc.; all titles of the three Hierarchies of 
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Heavenly I)eings. (vi. 447), Gk. Apxal. 

See Appindix^ p. 122. 

326. i.e. from the four quarters of the compasi). Cf. Ezekiel xxxvii. 
“Come from the four wind*, O breath, and breathe upon these 

slain.** See The Merchant of Venicey I. i. 168. ^ 

327. citedy summoned, ' 

328. dootHy judgment. Cf. *Efmepy HI. 2. 67, ‘\Then, dreadful 
trumpet, sound the general dooptl"; and J^ucrece 924, “From the 
creation to the general doomT 

329. a pealy i.e. of the last trumpet *. “ for tlie trumpet shall sound, 
and the de|.d shall be raised,’’ i Cor, xv. 52. Cf. Nat, Ode, 155, 156. 

330. SaintSy ri|;h\eous men; a favourite word in this sense with M. 

and with the Puritans; cf. .^,6/. ** 

* 331* arraigned, summoned to receive their sentence ; see G. 

333 — 35 * Based on 2 Peter iii. \2, as td which Dr Salmon 
writes—“ManJ parts of the Canonical?.Scriptures speak of fire as the 
future punishment of the wicked; but 'I do not remember any other 
place^ where it is said that the whole world itself shall be burned ” 
{Introduction to New Test., p. 521). The doctrine is conspicuous in 
works like the Revelation of Peter which reveal the influence of the 
Second Epistle. M. recurs to it xi. 900, 901, xii. 547—51. 

335. “And I saw a new heaven and a new earth,” A'^z/.jXxi. i. 

340. need, be necessary; cf. iv. 235, 

341. “That God may be all'in all,” i Cor, xv. 28. ^ 

gods', M. applies this title {=*angelic or divine being’) alike to the 

“elect” and to the fallen angels (l. 116). ^ 

' 344—47. all the multitiide.,,uUenngI <ah absolute construction. 

348. hosannas ; see G. 

350. towards either throne ; i.e. towards tlj^ Father and the Son. 
350—52. See the vision of “ the four*and twenty elders,” Rev, iv, 
353. t,amarant, unfading’flower; hence called “imnlbrtal. 

“ There «are no fields of amaranth on this side'of the grave,’’r^says 
Landor in “ Death and Immortality.” See G. ^ 

356. Perhaps the idea of the flower being transferred was suggested 
by the Rrbbinical doctrine that afteifl^he Fall of Man “ the Garden [of 
^ Eden], with its contents, was ^moved to Heaven ” (Keightley). 

357» 358.Alluding to tiie “pure ri^er of w'ater oFlife” (xxii. i), 
with “living fountains of waters'* (vii. 17), meiitioned in Rev,i “on 
either side of the river was there the tree of life” (xxii. 2)—cf. 354. 

359. Elysian, such as might grow in Elysium Vergil and other 
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classical writers the region in fvhich dwelt tUb souls of theigood. Cf. 
Shelley, Prometheus^ li. ** Elysian flow|rs, Nepenthe, Moly, Ama- 
rSnth,” Milton’s ‘Heaven’ is, in the nlam, the ‘Parsidise* described 
by the early apocalyptit writings of Clyistianity ; and in this ‘ Paradise^^ 
flowers are a conspicuous feature. See Appendix^ p. 109. 

amber^ clear, transparent as amber; o^ie of those literary epithets 
(cf. P. R. III. it88,* Gray, Pro^‘ess ?f Poesy, 6^) due to the classics; 
cf. Vergil’s purior electro...amt^s—^eorgic iii. 532. 

363—64. ‘Now the*pavement was bright (“smiled”) with roses 
in garlands which (fie angels threw down thick.* 

363. “Befor^he throne a sea of glass, hke unto crystal,” Rev. iv. 6. 

364. impurpled, made brilliant. Cf. Lycid(M,vLj^\., “ftnd purple 
all the ground with vernal flowers.” Se^; G. 

smiled; cf. th^use of Lat. ridere — * to\)e bright, gay with,’ e.g.<is 
a held with ^oyee.x 5 ^{ 0 \\^,^!efan%>pho\es XV. 10^, 206). 

367. preamble, prelude,* introduction. , 

368. symphony, harmonio'is strains; Gk. <Tv/j.<puvla,, unison. 

371. part; used in its musical sense, as in ‘ part-song.’ 

372—74. The epithets comprise the five chief attributes which M. 
in his Christian Doctrine li. assigns to the Deity. 

372. sung. In Elizabethan E. this incorrect form for the past 
tense is much used. M. has sang (cf. 383) only three times, Shakespeare 
only oncet for the rhyme {Sonnet 73); each prefers sung. 

375—377. Cf. 3—8. The constBJCtion is—‘ Invisible, except when 
fhou shadest...and thy skirts appear.’ 

38{^ darJ^ with excessive bright. Scientifically a fact; as a figure 
of speech, an oxymoron (sei^iv. 314, note). Similar is V. 599, bright, t 
brightness; for adj. = noun cf. 12, 45. 

381, 382. Cf, Isaiah vi. 2, “above it stood the Seraphims*, each 
one had six wings; \^th twain he covered his face.'* M. chooses the 
4 >erapJum (see (3.) as befiig th^ most lustrous, the “brightest” 
of the Heavenly Orders; yet even they cannot ^bear the 
extreme radiance. See Gray’s Imes on M., Appendix, p. 121. 

^ • 383. Cf. Christian Doctrine, chapter v., “certain it is...that the 
Son existed in the beginning, un^r the name of the logos or Word [see 
170, note], and was the first tm whole creation." That chapter (“ Of« 
the Son of Goj^ ”) reveals Milton’s Arianfsfn very clearly. 

384. Divine Similitude, Mhage of the Almighty; cf.^3, 64. 

387. else, otherwise, in any other way. 

389. transfused, poured out on; cf. Vi. 704. 
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391—Closely siiKiilar to the aciount of the battle in. Heaven in 
which Satan and his host a^e overthrown by Messiah (vi. 331—891), 

39*. Dominations; the title (Gk Kvpi6T^T€i} of one of the Orders 
Heavenly beings. See Appe^dix^ p. ii*. * 

395. frame^ fabric; a favourite word with M.; cf. ii. 9*4, V.^ 154. 

397, poTverSf forces, ho^t. * 

398. thee only^ since Messiah drov^ out the* foe ^naided—“sole 

victor” VI. 880. . * I 

40*. incline; an infinitive dependent oxi didst, 

406. he; supply than or but; the main verb '^'offered (409). 

413, 414. my 5ong,..n^. harp. Probably the ^leaker is intended 
to be thet:horus ®f rngels, regarded as one individual (in accordance 
with the constant practice of the Greek dramatists—cf. the ehoruses of 
A A.); the reference to harp (cf. 365) malces this*^ probable. But it 
is possible that M. himself is speaking. g c 

416. starry sphere, the starlit sky of this World 5 so in V. 610. 

418, opacous, gloomy, because hunj[- in Chaos; see G. 

419, 410. first convex^ the Primum Mobile or tenth sphere, formed 
of s(?lid matter (cf. “firm,” 418), and serving as the outer^shell of the 
World, and so dividing from Chaos the nine other spheres (=“luminous 
inferior orbs”) which are inside. See Appendix, pp. 11^3, 114. 

422, 423. The Universe was so vast that its spherical shape was 
only perceptible from a distance; standing on its surface, Satan might 
have supposed it to be a plain. Cf< Ti. 1047, 1048. 

427—29. See 71, note. , * 

430. a/freely, without restraint j cf. 1.-790. » 

43 t~ 39 * Upon the geography see p, 113, The elabo¬ 

rate form of the simile is very characteristic. Like Vergil, M. often 
works a simile out in all its bearings. Here the comparison is very 
apposite; the vultures Satan; the flocks s=mai^ind, Satan’s prey; the 
barren phins = the “ continent” where he ilighfed,, * ♦ * 

432., jwwy. The name Imaus is cogtiato- with the Sanskrit 
himavat, ‘snowy,’ and survive^in Ipimdlaya, ‘the region of cold.* 

434. newly born j see G. ,, .. * * 

435* ^36. Ganges or both, have their ‘springs’ (i,e. 

» sources) in the Himalaya. name for the 

modem Jhelum. The form of the line is a fitvo^ite with M.; cf. 36, 
and I. 469, “^f Abbana and^PharpItar, IRibld atyeams.” ■' 

438, 439* Newton quotes from %e^XveL% Cosmogrdphy (the best 
known English geographical work of the 17 th century),‘Vhe country 
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[China] is so plain [fiat] and levll, that they hale carts and coafches driven 
vvith sails'*; and I find in Jonson’s Newsfrjo^ the New Wprld: Herald. 
Ves, bttt the coaches... only with wind. Chronicler. Pretty! like 
China waggons.” The following is frtm Staunton’s Embassy to Chinfi 
{1797J, cited by Todd: “The custom mentioned, by some old travellers, 
of the Chinese appjytng sails to carriage by land is still, in some 
degree, retain|d. [He theik auo^s‘ Milton’s lines and continues:] 
Those cany waggons ar^ sraalT carts, or double barrows, of bamboo^ 
with one large whed between them. When there is no wind to favour 
the progress of such a cart, it is drawn by a man, who is regularly 
harnessed to it, while another keeps it steady from behind, besides 
assisting in pushing it forward. The sail, when the*Wind is favourable, 
saves the Ihbour the former of these '?wq men. It consists only of a 
mat fixed between two poles risii^ from the opposite sides of the caPt. 
This simple coT)|rivtfnce caft^nljj be of use when the c.irt is intended to 
run before the wind ” (il. p. jd). • 

438. The plural Chineses was in regular use during the 17th cent.; 
cf. the title of a work published in 1606, “An exact Discourse oj" the 
East Indians as well as Chyneses and Jauans” (see New English Diet.). 

440. so; Milton’s constant manner of completing a simile. Cf. 
IV. 166, 194, 819. sea; perhaps suggested by “sails” (439). ■ 

442—9^. The germ of the whole idea lies in Ariosto’s Orlando 
Furioso, canto 34, of which M. himself translates several lines in 0 / 
Rejormation (/’. IV. H. 383). Thar passage represents Astolfo, the 
English knight, as being taken up into the moon and led by St John 
^Into » goodly valley, where he sees 
A mighty mass dfbthings strangely confus’d, 

Things that, on earth were lost, or were abus’d.” 

M. says that thete is (^people thought) a Paradise of Folly (496), the 
mbbishvheap of the Universe: only it is situated, not in the moon 
(^59), <)ut on this^itifside o^the gldbe where Satab is walking. And 
froili^the interior of ■the World it is approached thus (481—^): vain 
things and souls ^(448) mount upwafd fr^m earth past the ten spheres, 
* Ach the opening in the globe’s surface, where the ladder leads up to 
Heaven (503 r/ and emergen to . the outside—when ! cross* 
winds suddenly sweep-them clean awuy^om the ladder, and, whirled 
into space,^ they descend jnto thelt appointed Paradise, on the backside 
(494) of thefglobe. ' ^ ^ 

The almost burlesque satire of the passage seems scarce in keeping 
with the dignity of an epic. Probably Milton's main purpose was to 
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iVitroduce Ihe attack on the Church oARnme, carefully placed at the 
end as a climax (476— 497 )|, Hardly less bitter, though less direct, are 
his assaults on the Church of England; see ly. 193, note. * 

• 444. j/on?, plenty. “Storefs no sore” (an old proverb). 

449. fond, foolish; a common Elizabethan use. Cf. KingJ^ear, 
IV. 7. 60, “foolish fond old^an.” So /ondiy=^*{oo\ishly* in 470. 

451—54* Mainly a sarcasm s^ainst pjriestcraft.* ^ 

456. abortive, born before their tir^e. mtkindly, unnaturally. 

' 459. some, viz. Ariosto; see 442, note. Cf, Pope, Rape of the 
Lock, 753, 754, “ Some thought it [Belinda’s tr^s] mounted to the 
Lunar sphere, Since all things lost on Earth am? treasur’d there.” 
Similarly Jonson ^ 9 ws from the Neio fVortd) describes the moon as 
inhabited by “All the fantastical creatures you can think ©f”—fiom 
Rbsicrucians to moon-calves. * 

46s. translated saints, e.g. Enocji v. #4), JBlijah (2 

ii.). middle; explained in the next line. 

463—465. He means “the mighty men...men of renown,” who 
were^bom of the “sons of God” and “ the daughters of men” {Gen. vi. 
4). In XI. 621—5 M. identifies the “.sons of God” with the pious 
descendants of Seth; in v. 447 and P. R. il. 179 he regards them as 
angels. Gen. vi. 4 has been interpreted in both ways. 

466, 467. See the fuller reference to the building of Babel, Xli. 
38—62. Af««arfr=Shinar {Gen. xi. 2). M. uses the Vulgate form of 
the name; the Septuagint has 2 )«iad/.\ See 536, note. 

469—471. Empedocles, a Greek philosopher of Agrigentum in 
Sicily; ‘flourished* about B.c. 444. “ He threw himselfiinlo tJ^j^e flames 
of Mount /Etna, that by his sudden disappearance he might be believed 
to be a god; but...the volcano threw up one of his sandals and thus re¬ 
vealed the manner of his death” {Classical Dictionary). 

jEtna; this adjectival use of names (to avoi(f'j followed by the termi¬ 
nation common in Shak.; cf. “<’hilipp?fiiekb,”y<f/r«J Casar, v, 5. i^. 

47 iw- 73 » Cleombrotos, a philosopher of Ambracia in h^iru-s; 
according to the legend, h^ droVned himself after reading Plato’s 
description of Elysium (see 359, note) in the Phado, in order that 
might exchange this life for a better^ 

473. too long, i.e. to tell^ 

474. emPryos, beings in an immature, undeveloped* state, eremites 
thermits; from Gk. ip7\[iLr-qs, a dwelle^in a desert (Ok. 

friar'-^Vx.frire {ci.frerein Chaucer), the distinguishing title of the 
mendicant orders, of which, till the xvth century, there were four; cf. 
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Chaucer. Prologue 410, *‘alle thi ordres foure.’* M. mentionsf three, the 
fourth being the Augustinian hermits or Au^in Friars. 

* 475 * ivhitet the CarmeliteSt so called after Mt Carmel, where the 
crusader Befthold estaftli^ed the or(Jer, about 1156. They wear a* 
white cloak. 

the DominicihtSy an order of preajphing friars {Fralres Preedi- 
cantes) foundedH15 by St Pominie, a Spaniard; cf. 1 . 479. Along 
black mantle or ca^pa forms par^of ftieir dress. 

grey^ the Franciscans^ Tounded in 1209 by St Francis of Assisi; cf. • 
1 . 480. They weai^a grey gown of coarse - wliat M. in his 
In Quintum Nove^gbris 81, calls cineracea ^estis^ i.e. ash-coloured. 

From their respective garbs the three orders w*e*known m England 
as the White Friars, the Black Friars, and tj^c Grey Friarsl * 

476, 477. An*aIlusion to the pilgrimages in the Middle AgeS, 
to the tomb o^ Christ in» the ^garden (yo/m xix. 41) of the place 
Golgotha, where Christ was crucified. Note the antithesis in I. 477. 

478—480. Alluding to the belief that even laymen, if they died in 
friars’ robes ; see G.] would pass into Heaven (Masson), ^ 

481*—3. To understand these lines one must know something about 
the Ptolemaic cosmology; see Appendix^ pp. 112—115. 

A close parallel is Donne’s Progress of the Souly in which he describes 
how the soul ascends through the air, passes the planets (he names 
them) one Ifler another, and so reaches Heaven. 

481, the fixedy i.e. stars, set in the ^jighth sphere = Stellatmn. 

Nl 5 te that ‘stars,* not ‘sphere’ (as some say), is the word understood: the 
stars in^is sp)jere are fixed, but the sphere itself revolves—nay, is 
marked by the rapidity of its?jrevolulion (cf. v. 176, “orb that flies”). 

482, 483. he. that sphere which wdth its balance determines the 
amount of the swaying motion (“trepidation”) so much talked about. 
S&e Appendix, p. 114, ^d the notes on viii. 130—140. 

« 482* that, the Vell-knowft, Lat. Ule. Scan crystalline. ^ 

4^. talked, talked of; this contemptuous word rather impUes that 
M. did not believe in the theory of the “^epidation.” 

• •that first moved, the Primum Mobile, or tenth sphere; cf. l^he 
Death of a Fair Infant, 39, “that l^gh first*moving sphere.” « 

484, 485. Intended as a sneer (cf. the depreciatory word ‘wicket’) 
at the Roman C^^tholic doctrine of ‘the power of the keys’; cf. Mat. 
xvi. 19, “ Arfd I will give unto thee [St Peter] the keys of \he kingdom 
of heaven.” M. discusses the subject in Christian Doitrine, xxix. 
Other refere^pes to it in his works are Lycidas 109—ni; In Quintum 
Novembris 101 j Areopagitica, P, IV. II. 60. 
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488. kransverse^ in t ctoss-directioli, aside j see G. 

489. devidus, out of |heir course; the epithet is transferred ^by 
hyj'allage) from them to air (cf. 147, note). , ^ 

—89. For a parallel to this idea see the extract from the English 
Faust-book (1595) in Appendix^ p. rii. , 

49a—93. All terms sgecially associated _wilh^ the Roman Catholic 
Church, reliques^ relics, like thc^remains of the bod^ or clothes of 
Saints and Martyrs; Lat. reliquia. See tjie Prayer-Book^ ‘‘Articles 
of Religion,’* xxii. beads^ of the rosary, indigences, such as the 
Roman Church grants, dispenses, dispensations, pardons, absolutions. 
bulls, pa^al edicts ; see G* • 

^493. the jr/<7^/;*alluding to ABneid vi. 74, 75, where A2neas begs 
of the Siljyl: “Rut ohl^cdffnmit not thy prophetic mind*To flitting 
feaves, the sport of every xoind" Uudibria ventis) —Drydcn. 

495. limbo, region; see G. , ^ 

49(5. Par^idise of Pools; a proverbial phrase; cf. Romeo, II. 4. 176. 

497. noav, i.e. at the time of Satan’s coming thither. 

degrees, steps; ci. Julius Caesar, ii. i.- 25, afjj “unto the 
ladder turns his back...scorning the base degrees.” • 

507. orient, lustrous; see G. 

508, 509. i.e. not to be reproduced by anv model or drawing. 

510. Gen. xxviii. ii—17, Probably Milton’s notion^ of a stair 

connecting the Universe with Heaven was suggested by Jacob's 
dream. . •> 


516. mysteriously, i.e. had a mystic, allegorical meaning. 

517i 518. i.e.'tr/ar drawn up and became viewless («=unse^). 

518—522. He means the Crystalline •ph^re w“the wide Crystalline’"^ 
ocean” (Vii. 271), “the glassy sea” (vn. 619), "which the angels 
behold—through the opening (cf. 529) in the surface of the Uni¬ 
verse—as they stand at Heaven’s gate and l^^lc down the stairs (vii. 
617—6 j 9).- M. has already said that %ouls asedhding Hea^enwafd 
from £^rth must pass this sphere (482). - • ff 

521. '^'wafted, ^nried : as^was Lazarus {Luht xvi. 22). 

522. rapt, caught up: as was Elijah (2 Kings ii. xi). rapt, seeKjff 
524^ aggravate, make worse, h^vier' to b^r; Lat. gravis, heavy, 
526—539. This is the^dnly opening in Jthe surface of the outer 

shell (Primum Mobile) of the Uiiivers^. ' ., ' • , ' . 

527. i.#. immediately above the s^ ofijarden of feden. 

53Q. though that, i.e,. the second passa^ mentioned in 531, The 
Old Testament often speaks of angels visiting the Earth, an^ here we are 
told that there were two aerial paths for their descent, one leading 
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straight down from Heaven on ll> Mount Sion,'^he other extending over 
the whole Promised Land. ^ 

’ 533. behests^ commissions from God. 

534, hu eye, viz. pass^. choice regard, careful watch, look. • 

534 » 536. i.e. “from Dan even to Beer-sheba”=from N. to S. of 
Canaan. Paneas, the fatcr Greek name of, Dan, a little S. of Mount 
Hennon, at th^oot of which l^e Jordan has its chief source (‘fount ’). 

536- The {oxmrBeersaha, insfeaefof ‘ BeerjAcba,’illustrates Milton’s 
avoidance of the sound sh in proper names; see Sabcean in the Glossary, • 
and cf. * Baran ’ (l. 358 ).' Hexebon’ (i. 408), ‘ {S. A. 1674). He 

often uses the Septeogint or Vulgate form ; cj, 467, note. The Septua- 
gint has the Vulgate Bcnabce. • • ^ 

539. darhms, i.e. the surrounding darkpess of Chaos; cf. 431. 

540. on the lower stair, at the bottom of tlie stairs. * 

541. xcfl/(?</,^sctJiided lie a |jidder (Lat. scala)^ 

546. obtains, attains to, reaches (pbtiiut). * 

547. discovers, unfolds; F. dlcouvrir, unaware, unexpectedly. 

548. prospect, view. 

S4cf. Was M. recalling to memory one of the Italian cities visited 
on that tour in 1638—9 to which his thoughts reverted so gladly? 
Perhaps Florence on which he had looked down from Fiesole (sec i. 
289, 590, notes); or, yet more likely, Rome. Cf. the famous descrip¬ 
tion in P. Ik, of the “ imperial city” with its **glittering spires ” (iv. 54). 

^ 551* To complete the sense, understand some woids like “ he (the 
scout) is seized with wonder.” (Keightley.) 

!b$^>d^lhougk after, i.e. although he was familiar with the splendours 
of Heaven. For the Latini^ {post ccelum visum), cf. Comvs 48, “After 
the mariners transformed,” and z. 573, **since cheated Man” {post 
hotninem erecUum), ' ' 

555. Standing at th^. topmoiSt point of the globe, just at the 
evening, Sa^n qan*'survey thi' whole interior of the Universe—from E. 
to V^. (557—560), and from N. to S. (560, 561), 

555 — 57 * IS far abpve the night ^i^t we know on Earth simply 

^eftause he is far above, the sun;' See 571, note. 

558—60. the fieeey s^r, AHe|t the Rain>->exactly opposite in the 
Zodiac (in tbe east) to Libra» the Balance (in the west). Mi says that 
the eonstellatioii Ahdrolneda is l^rhe by Aries because it lies above Aries 
in the s]ky, Ihotigh rather fb th^'wesL "the horizon, i.e. of\his P'arth. 

562» first Ke* ,the uppermost of the three “r^ions” (a 

technical teivn) into which mediaeval physicists supposed the air to be 
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divided; ft was distingifished by the figure dry heat of its atmosphere 
(cf. 564). This threefold division—the key to several passages in M.— 
is explained in the Append to bks. I. Ii., p^. 150—153. * 

• 563. and winds. In his downward flight Satan has passed through 

two spheres—the Primum Mobile and Crystalline. Now he is,in the 
Caltim SteUatum^ moving yp and down (cf. “oblique way”) among the 
host of fixed stars (cf.*48i). Till 5^3 we jnust picture hi||i in this sphere. 

564. marble^ lucid, bright as marBle; see G. 

5^^" i*®* that at a distance seemed to be stars. 

567. happy —those Islands of the Blessec(^‘to which, according 

to an early Greek belief, fjjvoured mortals passed wifhout dying. Later 
these Fonunata: Ats^i^la came to be identified with islands off the west 
coast of Africa (probably tJ^e«Canaries). One of Ben Jonsort’s Masques 
is called “ The Fortunate Isles.” * 

568. i.e. the gardens (cf. Cornu* —g) in whicl^rew the golden 

apples (iv. 25#) guarded by the daughters of Hesperus and the dragon 
I.adon. The Hesperidum Insula in which the gardens were commonly 
placed by writers have been identified with the Cape de Verde islands- 
(so perhaps by M. himself in viii. 631, 632). « 

571. above, more than— 9 iot ‘over,’ connoting place, since the 
sphere of the sun is below the sphere of the fixed stars; in fact, being 
the middle one of the spheres of the seven planets (cf. Shake.speare, 
TroUuSf I. 3. 89—91), it is separated from the Calum Stellatum by 
three spheres, viz. those of Satur*., Jupiter and Mars (in that order). 

574—576, Newton explains ; up or down, north or south... 
centre or eccentric, towards the centre, or from the cx:Vi\.m,..byii^giUide, 
east or west (cf. iv. 539). Other edito»'note (i) that M. leaves it 
undetermined whether the sun (cf..viii. 122, 123) or the Earth is the 
centre of the Universe, i.e. whether the Copernican ftr Ptolemaic 
astronomy is right; (2) that he makes longuude~Q.z&\. to west, and 
breadth i^ 6 o) i.e. latitude^north tf) souths a use wMlch we just rtiversft 

577^ aloof, apart from ; see G. • ^ 

578. Cf. II. Pen. 141, “ ijide fhe from pay’s garish eye” (the sun). 

580, 581. numbers, inesisuresrsLat. used of the measufe^f 

ofadan^e. Seeviii. 123—125. ^ 

compute Days etc.; cf. Genesis i. 14—16. Plato speaks of the planets 
as created by the Deity As diopraftiby koI &pi 9 f»^v xpbvov, “for 

defining and^^reserving the numbers of #me,” Timeeus 38 

585. unseen; referring to penetration. 

586. virtue, efficacy, the deep, the lowest part of the ^fniverse, 
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588—90. Probably he is Ainking of Griileo, who in con¬ 
structed a telescope (*‘optic tube”) by which the spots on,the solar disc 
w^re iDer.''eptible. See i. 288, note. 

592. metat; in the ^'irst and Secoijd Eds. medal. 

594- informed^ pervaded by, filled with. 

594. glo-Ming ;• inverted order; ‘ like iron glowing with fire.’ 

596> 597 « <^irys^ite,..ruby. In Exodus xxviii. 20 the Heb. tar~ 
skishj rendered ‘beryl’ in A.t’., *is a chrysoliic according to the 
Sepinagint and Vulgate; ami in verse 17 the margin of the A. V. has* 
*ruby" instead of‘s.1f^ius.’ 

to, to the full nn^nbcr of the twelve. Exq^lus xxviii. 17—20. 

600. “ the philosopher’s stone. ” • • * 

601. philosophers, alchemists (cf. 6o3,aio^e), who tried to compose a 
stone which would transmute other metals into gold. Cf. ReginaM 
Scot, Discovery gf Wiichem^, ^5^4, xiv. 11, speaking of alchemists, 
**Now you must understand that the end and drift of allrfheir worke is, 
to allcine unto the composition of the philosopher's stone, called Alixer" \ 
i.e. elixir (see G.). 

60“^, 603. bind...Hermes, solidify and fix mercury or quicksiTver. 
Cf. Pen Jonson's Mercury Vindicated from the Alchemists / the scene is 
“a Laboratory or Alchemist’s-workhouse,” Mercury appears, and 
Vulcan as the chief alchemist cries out—“ Stay, see ! our Mercury 
is coming forth...call forth our philosophers [cf. 6oi]. He will be 
gone, he will evaporate....Precious gq^den Mercury, be fixt: be not so 
volatilel*’ And later (speaking to his assistants): “ Begin your charm, 
sound iij^ic, circle him in, and take him: if he will not obey, bind him.” 

Hermes ; the Greek naiij-?) of Mercury (Lat. Mercurius). 

603—605. old Proteus; the prophetic old man of the sea (AXtos 
yipup). T<fc escape prophesying, he would transform himself into 
“various shapes” (cf. = *shifting, changeable’); but when he 

ifas fifinly seized, Is by Mentlaus {(^yssey iv. 454, 455) and^ristaeus 
{Ged^ic IV. 437—44«), he would return to his “native foriji” and 
foretell the future. Milton uses thft le^nd to illustrate the processes 

alchemists: the matter on- which they experiment is, like Proteus, 
transformed by being drained thr(|^gh alembics (= * limbecs ’) stills, 
till at last they restore it to its original (“ native ”) form. 

603. call. up. According to legend, no one had this power over 
Proteus: h€ only issued from^he sea of his own accord? at midday, 
to sleep on the shore. But, to emphasise the “powerful art” of the 
alchemists, suggests that they might even summon up Proteus at 
their will. 
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606. in the sunl: if the sUn’s iKat can produce such marvellous 

effects on the far-off Ear^ (611)# how much more on its own orb. 
These lines seem scarcely insistent with viii. 94—97, * 

' 607» 60S. breathe,..elixirt i^e. exhale a fofce similar to that life¬ 
prolonging force or principle called vita,, which the alchemists 

believed to be contained in a tincture, of gola’ called aurum potabile 
= the “ potable [drinkable] gold of 608, elixir; see (^. 

608. virtuous^ full of efficacy, Jjovferful; see G. 

610. i.e. though mixed with moisture which weakens his power. 

611. on Earth, m t/ar/t, undergroiflhJ. precious things, 
precious stones, metals. It was the belief of thc«e times that those 
were produced by^ho influence of the sun ” (Keighlley). 

613. gaze, gaze at; of^emtransitive; cf. v, 272, viii. 258. 

'• 616 —619. “Where Satan was,—i.e. on the i?un itself,—all w'as 
sunshine without visible shadow, jus\,^as, on EarA, a^ the equator at 
noon, the Sun'« beams striking vertically downwards, in the self-same 
manner that they were now shooting directly upwards, cause opaque 
objects to have no slanting shadow round them ” (Masson). 

6\j, This position of the sun is technically called his culmif^tioH. 

620. nowhere, i.e. else, visual power of seeing ; light which 
makes sight possible is put for sight ■ itself. Cf. “visual beam,” 
S* A* i 63 > 

623. “I saw an angel standing in the snrt,** Hcv. xix, 17, Young 
{Night-Thoughts) says, “A Chriyitian dwells, like Uriel, in the sun.*’ 

625—628. Upon the symlx>Hcal aspect of this description and of 


that in 640—642 see Appendix, p. 123. » 

625. tiar, tiara—crown, diadem; ses G. 

627. illustrtoust bright (Lat. illustris).. jledge, feathered; see G. 

628. chargt, office, duty;'cf. 688, “resigns her charge.” 

631. who, some one who; cf. iv, 793. * 

634. ^ casi^, plans; perhaps.thaimetap]!A>r of cast^' calculate.'* 

637^, i.e. not very young, yet jputhful-looking (638); or ‘nej^one 
of the great Cherubim'—taken in tlj^ sense ‘chief.* 
such as, such that; cf. Othelh, i. 7«».73- 


^^^*^habit, dress, hahitus.'^succinct^f girt up, i.e. so as not to 
'* impede his movements; see G- ' 

644. decent, gracefult becomuig;^ see G«v. \ > « 

547. toc^ knoton, vms recf^i^ b^^atan t^the archa^el Uriel. 
648, 649. In the chapter (ix^) of the,’CAr*f«/M«s Doctrine on angels, 
M. says, “Seven of these, in particular, are described [Lew 40 Sefiptare] 
as traversing the earth in the execution of their ininistry.” They are, he 
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adds, “the seven angels whicl| stood before Cod,” Rev. viii. 4, “the 
seven Spirits which are before his throne,” Kev. i. 4. Of these Uriel 
Mjas one. He is mentioned four times in tiKBsdrast and in three places 
(iv. I, V, 20, ‘X# 28) is call^l “ Uriel the angel,” but in the fourth (iv. 36^ 
•‘Uriel the archangel.” That he wa# “regent of the sun” (690) and 
dispeflsor of heat was^a tradition, due probably ta his name which 
signifies ‘the fire of Qod.* Thus Heywood Says that the four quarters of 
the world are*hssigned to thd gov#rnme)[it of four angelic beings, and 
“The South, whence Aisster comes, rules Uriel” {Hicrarchte of the. 
Blessed Angells^ 1^5 ed., p. 214). Cf. too Henry More, *‘The fiery 
scorching shafts which Uriel From Southern quarter dailed with strong 
hand” {Song of thf Soul, Cambridge ed., 1647, p.^3|J. • 

650'v" 6^<3. “Those seven; they are the eyes of the Lord, which 
nm to and fro thrcaigh the whole earth," ZefhaHah iv. 10. » 

The special dutjr of these “s»t‘n Spirits" is defined by their title 
arc/i-angcl—^dcRti messenger’ (Ck dpx*, a prefix, ‘chief ’ H'd7*>'€Aoj, *a. 
messenger’), Appendix, p. 123. 

654. ITie sentence introduces Satan’s reason for asking information 
of Urjel: he does so because Uriel, as chief “interpreter” of G^, is 
likely to know about the new Universe and its inhabitants. But strictly 
the sense is never completed; it lakes a fresh turn in 662. 

655. Only these seven archangels may come so near to the Deity. 

656. muthentic, authoritative,' because received at first-hand, i.e. 
from God himself. Gk ai 56 ^vrijs, ‘ one who does a thing himself.' 

• 667 » <558. tTriel brings the, command of God to the inferior angels, 
who aw^ it at a distance, attend j cf. 270. 

659^ here,\n the sun. . 

664. i.e. in whom he d^ights and whom he favours most 

667.. Se>-aph ; strictly.not applicable to Uriel (an archangel). 

670. i.e. but hath ^s choice to dwell in all these orbs." 

67^. g7 cues, ft^vours, act^ of grace. 

unperteived, ndt dis,coveredt undetected, 

&B6 —689. A fini and jnst. allegpry Ihkt a avise man may be deceived 
g^tluough the very grtiatness of his nature: for he is filled with high 
thoughts, not mean :snspicibns: ?!vhich m^kes him trust his fellow-men, 
and credit them with being a<f hon^t and true as himself. * 

689. which, referring V the whole'idea of the previous sentence. 

690. % i%. 60, Vtlrieb r^ent bf 'tiie sun.” n 

6 gg. - M. always atcents (btit empyrhii). 

794.- had f« remembrancei a Scripttiraf phrase; Acts x. 31. 

p. L. in. IV.. ' " 6 
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708. / scpiv. Uriel^.must have b^*n among the angels who ac¬ 
companied Messiah when he went, forth to create the World, vii. 
197— 415. This rapid si etch (708— 741) prepares us for the fall 
narrative of the creation in book vii. Tht lines reveal the influenc^ 
( 1 ) of Plato’s account of the "creation (Timceus) and ( 4 ) of Ovid’s 
description of Chaos {MetamorpAosef I. 5 e( seq.). For Milton’s 
knowledge of the Ttmaus' cf. y. 579, note. ^ 

709. material mould, i.e. the suiSs'tance whereof 'the World was 
made, being matter in its primal state: “at* first confused and formless, 
afterwards adorned and digested mto order by the l^and of God ” (M. in 
Christian Doctrine vil.). 

714. K,his...btd^Hn(', vii. “Let there be light,” (fen. i. 3. 

713. order from disorder. Ei? rdf tv olIto ijyayev ix rjjs Araflas, 
I’lato, Timcpus 30 a; id )ex inordinato in orduieit adduxit, Cicero, 
de Universo (a translation of the Timms'). 

a ' , 

715. i.e. the four ‘elements’ or cohstiiuent parts ot which all things 
were thought to consist. See ii. 898, note. 

cumbrous ; the epithet points the difference between them and the 
“ethereal” fifth element. Cf. Batman (1582), “Heaven [s^ 7 i 5 , 
note] IS the fifth Element, severed from the nether Elements, and 
distinguished by propertie of kinde: for it is not heavie, for then it 
might come downward” (p. 120). 

fiood, water. ’ 

716. M. refers to Aristotle’|^ conception of a fifth element called 

‘ether’ (cf. “ethereal” in 716), and he introduces the two main poiiKs 
of Aristotle’s theory; (i) that “the ether fills the celestial spaces, and 
of it the spheres and stars are made” (^f. 718, 741); (2) tnht “the 
nature of the ether...adapts it especially for circular motion” (cf. “or¬ 
bicular,” 718), whereas the motion of the four elements is vertical, up 
and down. Ueberweg, from whose summary Aristotle’s views the 
foregoing quotations are made, saj?s, “Etk.er is the ftrst element [n raifc 
[i.e. according to Aristotle}; but if we enumera^lje, beginning with the 
elements directly Itnown* by the sesnses, it is the fifth, the subsequently 
so-called vip-vrav irtoix^Tou, Quinta essentia'* {Jlistory of Philosop^^ 
pp. 165,^167). . 

It is disputed whether this ‘fiftli essence’ ought to be called an 
* element,’ since it lacks the Jiriuciple of contraries that belongs to the 
four elemen;s: note therefore that 1^. does not applyr the title 
‘element’ to it. 

Practically he identifies the ‘fifth essence’ or ‘ether’^with Light 
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(cf. VII. 243, 244), though ether’ (Gk a^rfp, from aI 0 hv, to glow) 
rathei implies very bright atmosphere. ^ 

* 716. Heaven^ skj j ^f. a definition bf ‘ether’ cited by G. H. Le’^^es 
from an Alexandrian treatise: “Ether is the substance of the heavens 
and^the stars; so named because of its eternal circular motion” (an 
allusion to the fals^ (Terivation of aldrip fr<)m dc(, alwaysto run). 

717. spiij^tedy animated^ ^ ^ 

718. witl^circular motion. ’ 

721. i.e. what remained of the ‘ether’ after the stars were made. 

730. Cf. Hanilet, ill. a. 167, moons with sheen ”; and 

Drummond, Flowers of Sion, “The moon motes lowest, silver ^tn of night, 
Dispersing through the world her borr(m>ed light?' See vii. 375—78. 

trtfot^i^ referring to the three phuse^ofithe moon—crescent, full gnd 
waning. But there is also an illusion to Lat. triformis as an epithet 
of the moon jndftating •l^r threefold capacity as Luna, Diana and 
Ifecate; cf. Horace’s diva triformis^ Od. in, 22. *4. So in Ben 
Jonson’s ^Masque of Queens the moon is addressed as “thou three- 
formhi star...to whose triple name...we incline”; cf. Midstmtmer- 
Ni^fet's Dream, V, 391, “the triple Hecate’s team.” 

731. hence, i.e. from the sun. 

737 ' Cf. V. 360, “As to superior nature bowing low.” 

739. coast, region ! as often in M. 

740. the ecliptic, i.e. “as then understood, the Sun’s orbit round, 

tile Earth” (Masson). ef 

* 741, 742, An instance of Milton’s power of making the sound be 
an eclb^i^o the-eense. The rapid movement of the latter half of 741 
conveys an impression oF^Satan’s swift descent, while the slow, 
measured, rhythm of 742 suggests rest. 

742, A^iphates\, ‘the snowy range'; a mounfain of Armenia, part of 
the Taurus range—on ^e borders of Assyria (iv. 12G), 


BOOit IV. 

1. O for, i.e. would that that foice had sounded. 

he who, St John. See Fev. xii. 12, “^Woe to the inhabiters of the 
earth and of tfie sea I for the devil is come down unto you, having 
great wraths” • * 

2. Apocalypse, revelation, literally ‘uncovering’; Gk diro, oflF+ 
KOkKiTirew, ^ Cover. 
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heard i.e. the words Woe to the inhabitants,” 1 . 5. 

3. then when; M, uscsf^this emphatic phrase often; cf. &38, 970- 
t^e dragon, Satan; cf. “The old Dragon,” cVart’w'/y Ode, i68. The 
title is from Rev. xii. 7 and jnesaxs ^ Serpent’ (Gk SpdKuu). 

second rout; the first was hi? defeat and expulsion from Hcavcj?,. 

6. 7. warned, i.e.- of, ar to. coming; indirect object after warned. 

7. foe; see ill. 179, note, scaped, jsec G. 

8. mortal, deadly—the Late Lat. use of mortaUs. 

10, i.e. the tempter before he was the accuse):, Cf. Rev. xii. 10, 

“the accuser of our brethren is cast down.^* The word devil\% a cor¬ 
ruption of Greek ^slanclerer,’ from dia^XS^:v, ‘to slander.’ 

11, I'l. These lines give the main motive of Satan's action against 

man; see p. 119. ' ^ 

wreak‘his loss, avenge himself for his loss, wreak; see G. 

12, 13. Contrast HI. 740. The lueai^# Satan approaches to the 
scene of his task the more he realises its enormity and peril, and the 
less his confidence becomes. 

i5r-«3- For this conception of Hell as not a place but a mental 
and moral state of torture see i. 254, 255. Sir Thomas Browne Writes, 
Religio Medici, LI., “every devil is an hell unto himself j he.holds 
enough of torture in his own In Marlowe’s Paustus, when the 

Doctor asks "Where is the place that men call hell?”, Mephistophiles 
replies, Hell hath no limits, por is Circumscribed In one self place; 
for where we [evil spirits] are is hJd ” (v. 119, 120). 

23. Cf. 1; 253, “A mind not to be changed hy plaxe or time” = 

Horace’s line, icclum non iinimum mutant ^ai itau^ mare <urrun( 
(Epistles 11.27). ■' . 

24, 25. i.e. rouses the memory of what he^ was and the thought 

(understood from memory) of What he is amjl^.Will bp. ' So .Samson 
Agonistes is beset by^ thoughts of “Times past, wliat once I was and 
what aiKr now,” 5 . > 4 . 22> , . ; . ,/ 

2fi. * what snusi hi nyorse, i.e* how hp must bfecorae worse. Cwe of 
the most powerful features o%Para<Mse Lost i§ the presentment of the 
gradual debasement and dedihe of Satan as' iHe pvll he works against 
man mUaters hiinself—“ back recoil^^?* ' ' 

27, 28. Ed€n,..phasaHt^ *Eden’trieafts ^‘pkasure.’ ,Cf. 132. 

31. much revolving, ~pondering;h^^ thiipSs {mni^a-Polpem).. 
thus begem. The speech thatTolloWV mudi hghl^oii Milton^s 
conception of Satan ; see pp.^i I jj—12b. 

' 32“4r; The lines written as early as 1642; seb Introduction, p. xb 
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35, One of the most familiar quotation! from Milton# Cf. Pope, 
epistle III. 28a, “Ye little stars I hide yoy diminished rays.” 

37 — 39 * Before h|^ fell Satan was lustrous as the sun itself; riow 
his splendour is faded and wan (835-^840, 870). 

4D. pride and ambition } ‘wtQ Appendix, pp. 115—*117* 

43. In bk V. udien he is inciting the gngela to rebel Satan pretends 
that he and Acy are “self-biggt,^SIslf-raised” (860), i.e. not created by 
the Almighty and so notjustly his servants. 

45, reproached ; cf. James 5. 

50. sdeined, disdained; see G. 

51. pd^ off, settle; see G. ' • ^ 

55~~57' On the one hand, true gratitude is*it?itself payment: on 

the other* a grate^rl man, though he m^y rformally have discharged his 
debt, still retains a sense of indebtedness to his benefactor. Benftey 
compared Cicvo’s^scntinfbijit, Gratiam autem et qui retulertt habere, et 
qui habeat rdulisse {de OJjficiis, ii. 20), i.e. he wh8 has repaid an 
obligation is still conscious of it, and he who is conscious of an obliga¬ 
tion has repaid it. • 

6^. etherpmvers; e.g. the archangels, Raphael and Michael. 

66. “ Freely they stood who stood, and fell who fell,” in. loa. 

*1%. rues, regrets, repents of. Cf. (ierm. rme, repentance. 

73, me iniserablel Latin vie miserum! 

75 - See 19-—23, note, which way, whichever way. 

78. to which, compared to-Whiovi. 

79, Satan addresses himself j or possibly the Almighty. 

CSk Hebrews xii. ry, “he found no place of repentance.” 

82, 83. M. makes Sa’tili a type of pride and egotism. • 

84. other...other I au emphatic turn of phrase that M. uses else¬ 
where ; cf. Lyctdeti. 1^, “ other groves atid other streams along.” 

87. abide, suffer lor; see G. ‘ 

J $. advanced, raised to^^eminehee 7 it qualifies vie in 89. «Cf. 359. 

4. of gracelAcAVcg penance, asking njardon (cf. F. grme). 

96 * higkth, high place, eminence. See G. 

97, 'wWrw^,.ejttorted;^3y compulsion, void, of no effect, null. • 
no. Just AS evil is td be ika good, so later (ix. i2d»i 123) he 
confesae.s, “all good to irtq becomes Bang” (i.o. evil), * 

11-2. hy tkire;-repeated for emphasis, mare than kfiif: since he rules 
Hell olroatty affd’ hopes Jo riJ^' the World, thus leaving the Almighty 
only Heav^, Cf. ix. 3^5-^381* 

U4, t i^. i.e. each of the three passions—anger, envy, despair— 
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dimmed his Cace which was three times changed with the paleness caused 
by them. Cf. such expressio^^ as ‘ pale with anger,’ * pale with envy.’ ,, 

114. passion; used by M. of any strong emotion, deep feeling. 

115. paleness; cf.</izr>&i-darkness, m. 45 (where see note). 

n6. see III. 634—644. •* 

118, 119. An allusion pvrhaps (as certainly inr*vi. 788, ix. 729, 

730) to Vergil’s tantane animis ealest^u^ if'a ? — ^neid 1. 

123. couched ivith, united with; it impliesJying hid (F. couchi). 

134—130. Cf. Uriel’s words, 564—575. , 

136. the Assyrian mounts Niphates ; see ill, 743, note. 

131. fa^esy travels; thd literal sense of A. S. /ffran; cf. Germ. 
fahren^ to travel. So often in Spenser; cf. P'aerie Queene ll. i. 3, 
‘‘forth he fares,” and li. *13, “fare on foot.” eThis notion of 
‘travelling’ is kept in ‘ railway-y&r^,’ * thorough 

133. Eden...Paradise. Masson sayjft ‘Vlftden is the%hole tract or 
district of Westerii Asia [see 210—14] wherein the Creator has designed 
that men should first dwell; Paradise is the Happy Garden situated in 
one pacticular spot of this Eden—on its eastern side.” Cf. Gen. U. 8, 
“God planted a garden eastward in Eden.” Paradise Tropd- 
deiaos, a park; a word of Persian origin. 

134. champain kead^ level summit; champuin; see G. 

The garden occupies a plateau or table-land, circular in shape (viii. 
304) and surrounded by a grassy mound or wall (143). On the inner 
side of this mound is a circling row'bf fruit trees; their tops are visible 5. 
from the outside. On the outer side of the mound the hill slopes steep 
down, covered with shrubs and trees, the tops of which,' though iJofty, 
We below the level of the mound and so do^ not obstruct Adam’s view 
(‘prospect’) from it over the plain beneath. 

This idea of placing the Garden on the summi^of ^ hill is traced to 
Ezek, xxviii. 13, 14, “Thou hast been in Eden the garden of God,... 
thou wastc-’ipcn the holy rnountain^of God.” Dante and Ariosto had 
previously®given the Gardep a similar site (Keightlej^), Cf. 334—33O: 

139. The line is intended tp suggest variety. Cf. ii. 948, “O’er 
•bog or steep, through strait, rough, dense or rare.” See 538. 

140. Hinks; like the ascending ti^ of seats in an amphitheatre. 

147, 148. fruity a collective,word for all the separate pieces 

149. enamelled^ bright and variegated like jenamel; sdb G. 

151. Cf. domuSf 993, “Iristhere with A»x»i}V^^<7w”{sthe^inbow)» 

153. iandskip, landscape; see G. 

ef^ after, following upon; cf. Wordsworth, Peciuse, “Hhppier of 
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happy though I be.” The idiom is modelled on the use of Ac in Greek 
ajjd gx in Latin to express one conditiop fdj^lowing on another ; cf. e.g. 
Tvtp'Xcs ix SedopK&ros (S<y5l*)cles, CEdipus Rex* or Horace’s 
potens{Od. ill. j{o. \i). Cf. xil. 167, if of guests he makes them slaves.^ 

ig6. nativeperfut^es^ i.e. of the trees, flowers etc. 

159—165. “Tl^ fragrance thus wafted out.to sea, sometimes to a 
distance of twAty or more mlle% is^well known to every sailor who has 
been in the West Indies*or in the Indian Archipelago” (Keightley). 
Editors quote vaijg^us similar allusions in writers of the i7tli centifry, 
e.g. Waller’s lines, ‘‘So we the Arabian do know. At distance, 
when the spices •blow” {Night-piece). Diodbnis Siculu’^ (ill. 46) 
desciibes how in springtime, when the wind is i^om the land, the 

9 "A ^ ^ 

fragrance of the myrrh and similar trees #caches the passing vesseL, 
even far out to sea. Probably M,had this special desciiption in mind, 
as it IS removed* only a few •haulers from that account uf Ammon and 
Ainalthea which \ias the undoubted source of 11 . 275—2^9. 

161. Mozambic; more commonly Mozambique; a Portuguese 
pioviiice on the east coast of Africa, opposite Madagascar. • 

north-east; rather north., according to modern geography. 

162. Sabxan^ of or from = Sheba; see G. 

163. Araby the Blest—''Apa^La rj ebdalpctov, Lat. Arabia Felix^ 
each epitl^Jt indicating the fertility of the region. The notion of the 
fragrances and spices of Arabia—myrrh, frankincense etc.—is a com- 
wonplace of poetry; cf. P. R. II. 364,^‘winds... Arabian odours fanned”; 
and Thojipson, Liberty ni,, ” blessed Arabia aromatic breathes.” 

i66v so; hi* favourite .completion of a simile; cf. 192, ill. 440, 

167—171. There is a sTmilar allusion in v. 221—3 to the story of 
Tobias and the evil spirit Asmodeus told in the Apocryphal Book of 
Tobit. Tobias wa^sq^t on a journey by his father Tobit to fetch ten 
^[ilent^ of silver deposited wi^i a friend in Media. The angel Raphael 
appeared to Tobias in human form,•acted as his guide, and *).T,de him 
maify a Jewish maidTen, Sara, who, lived at Ecbatana in Medfa. Ifer 
(Sqyen husbands had been destroyed in* succession by Asmodeus who 
was in love with her. To escape^heir fate, Tobias was instructed by 
Raphael to bum the heart and liver of a fish, since the smefl (“fishy 
fume ”) would drive away the spirit. This he did after his betrothal to 
Sara, and^the plan succeedei^: for Asmodeus “fled in(^ the utmost 
parts of Egypt, and the angel bound him ” (chap. viii.). 

Cfr Reginald Scot, Diicoverie of Witchcraft (1584), speaking of 
burnt incerSe as a charm against evil spirits: “wheresoever the fume 
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or smoke liSiereof shall come, everie kind and sort of devils may be 
driven awaie, and expelled ]^as they were at the incense of the liver 
fish, which the archangel Raphael made” (bofk^v. chap. l8). 

* i68. Asmod^uSf one of the raibelUous angels expelled from Heaven; 
called by M. Astnadai in vi. 365 and Asmodai in P. P. ii. 151—forms 
closer to the Heb. Asckmedf^it ‘the destroyer,’ I;le is thought to be 
connected with the Aesh7nd Daev(\ (^•evil demon) the ancient 
Persian religion. He is sometimes taken a type oL lust, perhaps 
through the story in the Book of- Tobit; cf, 150—152, and 

Tennyson, St ^teon Siylites^ 169, “Abaddon and Asmodeus caught at 
me.” (Se^ note on vi."36ff.) ' * 

170. with a vAtfiance; an intensive phrase, used here with a certain 
grim humour =‘in all speed** ' Cf. Coriolanus, ii. 2,^6,“he’sVtf«^<w«<^ 
pr&ud,” i.e, intensely ; but there the u^e is more colloquial. 

171. post haste. » * #, 

172. savag&, wild; cf. P. P, ill. 23, “savage wilderness.” It is 

derived from Lat. silvaticu^^ woody. *• 

17^. perplexed^ made difficult (or entangled). 

177. that passed^ i.e. that might have passed. * 

178. east, Cf. “eastern gate” 542 and again xii. 638. 

181. bound,,,bound. Such jingling sbunda ate common in M. (as 
in classical writers). Cf. “ tempted our attempt,” I. 642; **lj.e.seeclnng 
or besieging,” y. 869; “feats of w'ar defeats,” / 4 . 1278. Generally 
be expresses sarcasm by them, or ^jiitempt, e.g. here Satan’s contempj, 
of the barrier. (See Mayor’s mite on lire ,2nd Philippic \i. 25.) 

182. clean, right over. , « 

t 192. Cf. the parable of ‘the Good Shep’herd,’ John x. r—16. 

193* Qoe of Milton’s prose-works was a treatise oft “ The Likeliest 
Means to remove Hirelings out of the Church'* ^i6s,g). It seemed to 
him wrong that ministers of religion should receive salaries, and he was 
ever readjj to bring the chaigd of avarice Snd love ol tuCre against the* 
clergy oftthe Anglican Church... Cf. xii. 507‘-r5ri|dnd the d^nftuci^ion 
(appropriately aligned to Saint^Peter—^cf. i Ptt.y. 2) in Lycidas of the ^ 
false, greedy shepherds yfho “Creep^, ^nd intrude, aad climb into the 
fold" {Zyt, 115). must remembir that he speaks as an enemy^a 
* bitter enemy, of the Anglican phurchV lewdi base ; see G. - 

194. Tree of Life; Genesis a, g, ^ , 

I 9 il 5 . i.e. ^n the shape of .a cdrmm^ai^L q^osen becauseJli.Taveiipus 
bird of prey (cf. ill. 431) and thus, symbolical of Ss^tan himself* cf; ; 
Richard II. ii. 1. 38, Corlola^us^ i. 1. 125. As a Sea-bird U dqes not, 
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seem very appropriate in Paradise; but cf, Jsaiah xxxiv. fi (where, 
however, ‘ pelican' is the correct rendering)|^ 

1^8. virtue, efficaty; «ee 0. - 

ip0—^*of. well used. What use acould Satan have made of the 
tree? • He was already^immortal. Perhaps M. means that if Satan had 
eaten of the tree’s frujt its saving power might have given him true life — 
a regeneration tf spirit that, leaijing^to repentance, would have enabled 
him to regain his true arch^ngelic immortality. 

■203. perverts subject is he understoofl from “before hint.'* 
ao8 —a 10. Cf. 13a, note. 0 

210—214. According to these limits, •whibh indicate,^iiowever, 
only its eastern and western points, Eden lay in Syria and M esop otamia 
—mainly in the lat^r. . ® ^ 

Tfti. Auran, or Hauran, a district of Syria, about 50 miles S. of 
Damascus; Gk •Aupoi/iTts. * Probably M. remembered that it is men¬ 
tioned in Ezek. xlvii. 16, 18, as an eastern bound uf t^alestine. 

212. Seleucia; long the capital of Western Asia; on the right bai.k 

of the Tigris, about 20 miles S.E. of the modern BngHad; sometimes 
called ad Tigrin or Seleucia Babylonia. Here, and again in 

P. R. III. 29T, M. terms'it great Seleucia” to distinguish it from other 
cities of the same name, such as the Seleucia near Antioch. It was 
built by %;leucus, a Macedonian who became one of Alexander’s 
generals, and about 312B.C. founded the dynasty of the Seloucidac, 
higtgs of Syria (cf. “ Grecian kings 

213, 214. A second description of the site of Eden : it was in that 

region tfTelass^ where th^ “cJnldren of Eden” dwelt (2 Kings xix. 12, 
Isai. xxxviL 12). They ‘*ap|iear from the Assyrian inscriptions to have 
inhabited the country on the east bank of the Euphrates, about the 
modem Balis. y^ey had .a city called Beth-Adina, which was 

t|ken by the Assyrians about B.C. 880 ” jiiSpeakcr's .Commentary). 

21^—222. See Genesis \\. 9. • 

2#9. blootfdttgy beating luKurianyy, ambrosial; see G. 

223. “And a river went out of Eden to,"Water the garden,” Gen. 
ii. 10. In IX. 71'—73 M. identifiesIhis river with the Tigris, 

. 224. as a vimod-covefed hill appears, seen sfSeways. 


a25r-*235. ’ The river flowing throughiEden reaches the hill on the 
-level summit (cT. 134) of whi^ is Paradise. Part of tl^ river goes 
straightby a ^subterranean passage and issues in'the plain 
(cf.^-t4i5) on the bthi^ side.' But putt Of its water is drawn up through 
the hill to the surface in the form of a fountain, the waters of which 
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become riKs. These rins irrigate Paradise and then, uniting into a 
water-course, run down the^‘hairy side” {135) of the hill to join the r^t 
of the river where it emerges from its undergtoynd channel. Then the 
whole river divides into four gresi:: streams. 

233. four mam streams; see Genesis ii. 10-7I4. • 

-234. transitive; cf. XI. 779, “ wandering that desert.” 

^36, 237. The original texts hav(%.ttie comma aftef tell^ not after 
how in 237. Some modern texts reverse tlias punctuation—and spoil 
the rhythm. ^ 

237. sapphire^ sapphire-coloured, i.e. light blue, jaunty source; 
cf. III. 53#. rr/r^i/j^rippUng; often used of wind tiiffling the surface 
of water; cf. Byron, Childe Harold iv. 211, “1 would not their vile 
bi-eath should cnsp the streJtin.” See Comajt^S^. t 

238. orient y lustrous; see G. # ^ 

239. error i in the literal sense of Let. errory a Pandering. Cf. 
Tennyson, Garethy “ The damsel’s headlong error through the wood.” 

241. nieey precise, critical. Supply some verb like ‘set.'^^ 

21^2. curious knotsy plots of ground laid out in a fancifu^ style. 
knots; see G. boony bounteous (Lat. alma); see G. 

245. unpiercedy not penetrated, i.e. by the sun. 

246. imbrownedy darkened; cf. Ital. imbi unire. See G. 

246, 247. Thus wasy i.e. such was— sead being in apposition to 
place. Some editors remove the comma after place and make rural seat 
a complement of the predicate, ^dilton’s sense and rhythm have beur 
affected in many passages by needless change of the punctuation. 

vieWy appearance, aspect. . ^ 

248. gumsy i.e. aromatic resins like myrrh and balsam { — balm)y 
produced by the balsam-tree {^dKffct^ibSeudpov) and other trees of the 
same genus. See v. 23. wept; cf. Othelloy V. §. 50. 

250. amiubhy lovely; cf. “thy amiable checks,” Midsujnmer^ 
Night's Hream^ IV. i. 2; and PsMm Ixxxiv. i. ^ 

Hes/erian..,here only^' ‘the series told of tlJe apples of the^Ies- 
•perides being true only of this«place, if at all.’ It is an absolute clai^se^ 
in parenthesis. For the allusion see|iil. 568. 

252. • lawnsy glades, wide spaces clear of trees, 

255. irriguoust well-watfred (Lat. irriguus). 

256* Tlj^er quotes Herrick, Noble J^umbers: 

“ Before man’s fall the rose was born, 

Saint Ambrose .says, without a thorn.” 

Others of the Church-Fathers held the same fancy, which s^ms to have 
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been applied also to the fabulous gardens of Adonis; cf. Bei* Jonson, 
C^^/hta*s Revels^ V. 3, “ thou art not no^ in Adonis’ garden, but 
in Cynthia’s presence, wl\pr# thorns lie in garrison about the roses.” 

257. i.ei on another side there wereM 

264# apply I either ‘jpractise’ or ‘ add ’ ; see G. 

266—68. An allegorical way of saying, with entirely classical 
imagery, that in lElden only one 9 e^o% was known, viz. spring, and that 
it was a time of universal luxuriance of grow-th and freshness and grace. 

Pan; here regar^d as the god of all niature, and called ‘ universal ’ 
in allusion to his name (Gk ttov, all). 

Graces, Lat. G^ia, Gk J three "goddns.'j^s (EupJirosyne, 

Aglaia, Thalia) who personified the refinements and elevated jo ys o f life. 

/fours, Lat. /for%, Gk wpoi; gGddesses*p(firsonifying the seasons o^ 
the yfelr; the course of the seasons ^vas symbohcally described as “ the 
dance of the P. Jk. 'P. 394, 395). Classical writers olten 

mention them along with the Graces. * 

268. le^on; the metaphor of a dance; cf. Milton’s Sonnet ‘To 
the Nightingale,’ 4, “ While the jolly Hours lead on propitious May*>’ 

268—287, He indicates the beauty of Paradise by saying that it 
surpassed various spots celebrated for their charm. 

268—272. According to the classical legend, Proserpine was 
carried off hr Pluto = Dis (270), to the netherworld, unknown to her 
mother Ceres, and became his wife. Latin poets (e.g. Ovid, Fasti iv. 
42*—462) made Enna in Sicily the sB:ne of the incident, the worship 
of Ceres having been introduced into Rome from Sicily. 

269. •Scan l^os^rpin, apd cf. the Latin accent and form in ix. 
396, “Yet virgin of Prosh-pin^ from Jove.” 

271. that, the well-known, Lat. tile; so in 271, 272, 275. 

272. “Near thd^i^ of Antioch, on the Orontes, lay a grove 
sagged to Apollo, iu^which wt^ a temple of the god, whence he gave 
oracles^ It was named Daphne, and% spring which watered*it was 
called^he Castalian sprmg, after that ^t Delphi (Keightley). * 

• «75—279* See Appendix, p. 125. • 

78. florid, ruddy, being the gotj^of wine ; cf. Dryden, Alexander's 
t, 42, “ Flushed with a purple grace ” (said of Bacchus), • 

280—85. Todd quotes Heylin; “that hill of Ainara is a day's 
journey hi^h, on^the top where^ are thirty-four palaces im which the 
younger sons the Emperor [i.e. of Abyssinia] are continumly enclosed 
to avoid sedition h..though not much distant from the Equator, if not 
plainly underSt, yet [it is] blessed with such a temperate air that some 


2 

Feast, 
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have takM {but mUtak^) it for the place of Paradise!^ M. Ijad clearly 
read this passage in Heylif, who seems to have been his chief authofity 
in matters relating to the customs of foreifn stations and in points of 
geography—see ill. 438, note. ^ 

The tradition with regard tq the Abyssinian princes is ifeed by 
Johnson in Rasselas^hxiX he speaks of a single pnlace, and places it in 
a ‘ happy valley,’ not on the top erf a rrduntaiu. * 

180, aSr. nor where^ nor the place wheae, viz. Mt Amara. 

Abassin, Abyssinian; see G. Amara; corr^tly Amhara; it is 
rather a range of hills than a single ‘mount.* 

Ethiop^lirt^y tHb equator. Ethiop; the fieople of Abyssinia 
Still call their land %iopia and themselves Jtiopyavan (i.e. i|pt using the 
^rabic name—see Abassih in the Glossary). • 

183.' Shakespeare uses Ntltts ayd Nile, head, source.' 

*88, 289. The repetition of “er<!bt’lis importarft, since M. treats 
man’s upright*stature as a symbol of his sovereignty over the ‘prone’ 
beast-creation, Vil. 506—510. 

491, ■292., See Genesis 26, 27. Cf. Thomson, “I'be god||ke face 
bf man,” Winter, 404- 

295. whencej it refers either to “truth, wisdom, sanctitude” (i.e. 
holiness), these qualities, not birth and position, conferring true 
authority; or to **filial freedom,” with the notion that only as man 


himself obeys God filially can he expect others to obey him. 

295—299. This relation pfN^oman to man—*“not jequal”—iwns 
throughout the scenes in which Ad.aia and Eve arc infroducet^ Johnson 
says, “ the superiority of Adam is diligently. Sustained^ {fifi of^Milton). 
Such lines as these and 635—38 express Milton’s personal conception 
of woman’s status, and capacities; and.how much it differed from 
modern views may be illustrated by the $mgt%fadl that his treatise On 
Education makes no- reference to the education Women. 'J’herc^is 
only a ♦ouch of exaggeration in^ohnson’s Remark that Milton’^works 
reveal^'something like#a/Turkis]|^ comeinpt of*femaks as subofBinate 
and inferior beings.” • ’ * # 

300. front, forehead (Lat./w^r)V often ip Shakespeare. 

301? kyctcinthine ; a classical-epithet. Homer speaks of hair 
{Kbfuu) “like to a hyacinth# {baKo/dit/t^t b/junai), Odyssey VI, 23I. 
A dark col^r, perhaps deep brown, se^nta>fflph^jc 4 : 

303. See I Cor. xi. 14. 

304. Cf. I Cor. xi. 15, "if a woman have long hair> it i$ a glory 

to her: for her hair is given her for a the hfhrgin, veil. 
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307, 308. impliid subjecnon; M. infers lbi|£roTn i Cor. xi. 8 — 15. 

310. cop, mpciest (in a good sense). * 

•311. The slow rhythm of the line is melbt to suggest delay. 

3*4. honpur dishorlburable, Cf. Tennyson’s iamous line, “Hfi% 
honour rooted in dishonour stood ” {Lancclof and Elaine). M. often uses 
this classical figure of*speech called oxymoron by which two words 
connoting oppc^ite id^asare closely associated. Cf. “darkness visible,” 
i,()3, “splendid vassalage,” ii. See iii. 380, note. 

32 3, 324. A famous exliniple of an idiom often used by Eli2abethan, 
as it had been by^jreek, writers. It combines the comparative and 
superlative constnj^tions—thus: ‘Adam i/' than all men’ + 

‘Adam goodH-est tf/’all men*: ‘Eve fair-er thantalhher dai^h'lers* + 
‘ Eve fair-f«/ 0/ all women.’ So M. writijs yi Arcopa^^iHca, iiMhis very 
•-.•piiy£)n...is Jthe wo^t and newest opinion of all others” {P. IF. ii. g8)t; 
and Sbak. in Mulsumnur-PU^hf^ Jjream, v. 252, “This is the greatest 
error of'all the rest.” Its independent existence inCre^k and English 
proves tha^the idiom, though illogical, is natural—due perhaps to over¬ 
emphasis. It is just the sort of combined construction into which people 
slip iimonversation. See Abbott’s Shakespearian Grammar, p. 2^. 

329. recommend, make pleasant. 

332. compliant I probably in the rare sense ‘pliant, easily bent,’ 
due to the false derivation front F. plier, Lat. plicare. 

333. declinereclinis, reclining. 

334. damasked, variegated; seep'. 

337, 338.' purpose, Conversation; see G. wanted, were lacking. 

341. ^.e. «/ibea3ts of chase. 

343. ramped, sprang ‘reared ’; see G. 

344. ounce, s. lynx {fehs unda); from Persian a panther. 

348—350. imimeuin^, wipding hlnu^lf into folds (Lat. sinus). 
Gordian twine, tangle; see Gordian in G. kis braided train. 


his twisted, interlaced tail; oi^rhaps.thfi whble length of hi.s body. 

fatal guile i ^ prenaonltory niht of the vSerpent’s futur*^ fraud. 
352. bedward chewing th^'cud (Lat. ruminantes) 

sltdTore they go to bed. ^ . * 

354* Otean JsleSi i.e* in t)i€^Atlantic, in which, accordi^ to the 
classical fancy, the sun seH cf. Comus, 95—-97. In Vin, 631, 632, M. 
$'eems to idenj^^ thenfC^pe de 'ferde islands. 

ascendf]^^0^p to be'ta^t||^,T'think, not literally as preference to 
an astronoznic^'fact or theory, but merely as a metaphor for the 
alUrnatiotts^of day arid nighL 
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K* 

356. as first he stc^d; see 485—87. 

357' ^ faded, that had failed him. 

358. Jealousy is anoAer cause of Satan’s enmity to man. 

360. mould; in M. a constant u’ord for ‘Inaterial, substance.’ 

361, 362. “ A little lower than the angels,” Psalm viii. 5. , 

363. lively, vividly : cf. living in 605. * 

368. ye; often ifsed irPElizabethan JD. for the* objectigje case, like you, 
370. for so happy, considerinS hftw happy they are: their security 
is not in proportion to their happiness. QXTfor in 371. 

374. defenceless, “ ill secured.” (37%.) 

3S1—83. An alljision to Isaiah xiv. 9. , 

387.* for hh%, ijistead of him ; or perhaps ‘ because of.* 

38^ .,390. ‘ Public reasoji—viz. honour and empire—compels.’ 

• public reason ; so in S. A. 865—70 Dalila excTises her trcacl,i'*"y . 
Samson on the ground that “the public gooid” of ker country required it. 

393, 394., necessity, the tyrant's plea. Perhaps an allusion to 
Charles’s plea for ship-money (Newton). 

398, 399. end, purpose, aim, viz., “to view,” 

1fo2. a Hon. “ Your adversary the devil, as a roaring lion, «walketh 
about,” I Pet. v. 8. In i. 428 M. says that spirits can take “what 
shape they choose.” Such notions are very common in works of 
the i6th and 17th centuries on demonology. (See i. 428, note.) 

404. purlieu, outskirt of a forest; see G. * 

405. couihes; some modern ^xts misprint crouches. 

408. M. always uses the older ioixn gripe, nol grip ; cf. vr. 543. ** 
408—410. The construction is—‘When Adam,Jiy begimnng to 
address Eve, made Satan turn.’ • ■ 

410. Cf. Conms,^(iei, “ I was all ear”; as we say, ‘all attention.’ 

411. There is, 1 think, an almost quibbling use of sole^{i) ‘only,’ 

(2) ‘ unique ’ (implying ‘ chief’). Eve is the onl^r ^arer in Adam’s joys 
—and herself the chief element of^them. • • » • 

419^* See Acts xvii. 25. , ^ 

431. possess, occup)^; cf. Romeb^ III. a. 27, “I have bought the 
maiiision,... not possessed it.” * • • 

442. end, purpose; as in 398.!^ 

443. * “ The head of the woman is the man,” i Cor. xi- 3. 

447. odds, superiority; A'ten used so by Shakespei^i^; cf. Richard 
II. in. 4. 8^ Titus Andronicust V. 2. |Q, “ thou hast the q^ds of me.” 

449, 450. In book vni. 253 —255 Adam likenS his creation to 
awaking from sleep. 
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451. on flowers: so the^kt Ed.; the 2nd Ed. has of flowers* 

^453—465. M. had in mind Ovid’s story of Narcissus/'- 
pflfises III. 457 seq, §) 

4;■ ■). stays^ i.e. for-r-a'vVaits. 

475. Cf: XT. 159, “Eve rightly tfalled, Mother of all Mankind.’" 
Cf. 45^*. The name E^>e is thought to mean * life.* 

478. platane, plane-tree (Lat.//rt/rtwwn). 

483—85. ^And Adam s^cV; T«his is now bone of my bones, and 
flesh of my flesh ; she shaW be called Woman,” Gen. ii. 23. 

486. indivtdtiq^,, in the literal sense ‘not to be divided’ = insepar¬ 
able ; cf. V. 610. l.at. xndividuus, 

487, 488. So Horace addresses Maecenas aS niece pars aiffma, and 

calls Vergil animce dimidium mea {_Odes 11. 17. 5 ; I. 3. 8). ^ 

4S8. with tha^, thereupon, straightway.'' , 

‘“‘4^3. uureproved^ not to be rejjroved, blameless ; see G. 

500. impreffns=impregimtei'; O. F. empreigner^ Lat. impragnare. 

501. shedy i.e. with their moisture cause to grow. 

503. <Sf. IX, 261 —264. 


50^ iinparadised i used by other writers of the 17th century/*^ Cf. 
Giles Fletcher, Chrisfs Tnuntph after Deaths 44, “in his burning 
throne he sits emparadis’d ”; and Fletcher, Purple Island I. 15. 

511. pines; probably transitive =‘makes me pine-’ Cf. xii. 77 
and P. R, j. 325, “pined with hunger.” 

525—27. See III. 206, note. 

530. a chance buty it is a chance,^just a possibility, that. 

538. ^ee 13^, note. 

539? in utmo.\t longitude, in the farthest west. See iii. 576, note, 

540—43. *The rays of the setting sun fell on the inner side of 
the towering rock which formed the gate of Paradise on the east. 

549. Gabriel, of God’j one of the seven great Spirits; see 
yi. 64^, note. Foyowing, n^ doubt, some tradition, M. makes him in 
P. L.^ne of the chief warriors of th^Heavenly host, though inferior to 
MiclKiel (VI. 45, 46f. In the BiJ^le Gabri#l is always a peaceful 
4ntjfrmediary between HeavCn and Eartlt and the bearer of tidings to 
, ^ man (cf. Daniel viii., ix., Luke i.),^nd that is the ordinary conception 
♦ of his office; see pp. xxxviii, xxxix and cf. F’airfax, Tasso, I. ii: 

“Out of the Hierarchies of angels •been 
Th^^ntle Gabriel cal^d he [the Almighty] from^the rest, 
’Twixt G^d and souls of men that righteous been 
AihbaSsiidor is he, for ever blest; 
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The just commands of ^eavei^’^^' 5 tei‘nal King, 

^Tsvixt skies and earth, he up and down doth bring.” 

That aspect of Gabriel is jiresented in P. R. i. 1*9, iv. 504. r 

551—54. Cf. a similar scene in ii. 5*8—3’?, with the note there. 

553, armapry^ weapons ; iR apposition to “ shields'* etc. See G. 

557. tkwarif, crosses. See G- , - 

558. shoivs; the subject is star j some modei^i texts misprint skow^ 
making vapours the subject. » t> " 

561. When M. speaks of the offices ''assigned to the Heavenly 
beings he seems to have in.his mind the Temple-sei^;ice of the Jews and 
the distribution of the Levites “by lot,” i Chror. xxiv., xxv. Note 
also the courses” <^f service in i Chron. xxvii., ana cf. 1 \ L. v, 655. 

565fc._5_66, Cf. Satan’s words in HI. 6^7—O76. 

^ 567. God^s latest intake; the first was Christ; 6f, itl. 63, with note.^ ^ 

described. Uriel had directed Satan’s coyjrse, iij,. 7**—35. Descried^ 
which some modern texts prints is merely'a misreadingf. 

568. aery gad^ course through the air. 

569—573* Cf, 124—130. m=on; a common Elizaljethan use; 
cf. Ihe Lord’s' Prayer, “ in earth, as it is in heaven.” . ^ 

580. vigilance^ guards; abstract for concrete. Cf. watch¬ 
men, II. 130. - 


590—592. “While Uriel and Gabriel have been conversing, the 
Sun has fallen to the horizon, so that the sunbeam , on which Uriel 
returns inclines^<?wParadise to the Sun” {Masson). 

592. beneath the Azores^ i.e. m the extreme west. 

592—595. He will not dccide Wbcthec the sun had revoljfed to tht 
west or the Earth to the east, i.e* whether the Ptolemaic asKojiora^ 
(according to which the Eafth was ^ Stationary body) or the Copernicaii| 
is right. Cf. til. 574, note.- Kor the general purposes of his poem M. 
accepts the old Ptolerhaic ,system, but' he lets<5f0iC' reader see that he | 
knows the Gopernican theories, - (See notes on vjii, 130—140.) r 

592. '- prime orb; the skn, ^*;ihe ^gT^a/Iuxpitiary” (cf. pj^me^z 

chief), 'with “lucent *t|‘' 5jr^]|.,.S89, the x. £069 ; 

not, as some think, the t’rimwm Mobile. " . *1 ' , - 

593. incredible; an absolute C(|l^fuctk>tt,like ifl. 76 (see note), 

594. ' in its daily course. 

voldbil; in form, acceptlond'se^^Lat. ^jrolUng,* The 

Latin accentuation of words deriyi^ in’ 

Elizabethan it has steadUy decliHetl, ^>mto^ti:tehaency in 
being to throw the accent forward, e.g, we ^y v 4 liebiet Speet^ not 
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asp/etus (see 54.1, Jli. «6(S); not edictedictum 
(se€ S. A. 301); cdmmercei not corntno'ce (as in Shak.)3aLat. eommircium. 

• 598. Cf. ‘*grey-hood<5^ Even,” Cotttusfi^%. - ' 

599. liveryy dress; *see G. ^ 

60^. rflwrflw/, song with variations ; see G. Cf. Georgkiw. 511. 

604. So in Cor/tuf, 557—560, when *‘The Lady” fiang, “even 
Silence ” was%nchantcd. , 

605. livingy vivid. Hesperusy The evening-star (Venus). 

608. apparent queetty revealed a queen—^manifestly a queen. 

6i2. tnindy rdfhind, make us think of. 

614. Cf. Rich^d HI, IV. I. 84, “the goiica dew of sleep.” 

615. inclines, weighs down ; Lat. inclinarcy t§ bftnd douni. 

6^0. tregard, watch (cf. in. 534); in 873^‘look’ (F. regOf^. 

**** ^45* trim. 

6 26 alleys, ^ar<#en-W3#ks j ^ee G. 

62S. manuring, cultivation ; see G. • 

629. manton, too luxuriant; cf. “ wanton green ” (grass), Mtu 
sum7Utr~NighI‘s Dreaniy ll. i. 99. 

630. * those dropping gums. See *48, note. 

632. ash, requue ; a common Lluabethan use, cf. Tatning of the 
Shreu'y il. 115, “my business asketh haste,” Akin to Geira. hetscheu, 
to demand. 

<>36—38. See 295— 99 j 

635. author, i.c, the source of being; cf. 441. 

640. seasofiiy tipies of the day, not year (see 266— 268, note). 

643. ^ha? m^ong; see G. 

644. orient, perhaps =’‘jising’ (Lat. ofiefts); cf. “first” in 643 and 
“rising sun” in 651. See G. 

647, grateful eliding mildi for the order see ni. 44, note. 

659. general ancesforj cf. "“general mother,” said of Eve, 492. 

* 06<J. accomplished; a fluttering*address=s*perfect*; ci,^Tkoelfth 
Nig^ HI. I. 9 S» “Most excellent accomplished ladyl” * 

66 $, darkness, i.e. the “ originalfdar^yiess^ (ll. 984) of Chaos. 

• •5^7—73, A reference to curreiU astrology; see influeme in G, 

* 671. virtue, efficacy; as in 19K 

673. Cf. what is said of the sun’s pow|r in in. 606— 612. 

574 » Cli ^uitus CeesaSy JV. 3. 226, **The deep of night is crept 
upon our Me/rry t^ves of Windsor, iv, 4. 40. • 

, J 575 * plated last for emphasis; cf. xi. 612, “they his gilts 

acknow|edg«)||l none,” i.e. none of his gifts; See 704. 


P. L. Ill. IV. 
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675. ^vanti lack> b€ without; of. 730. 

683. (0 theatre i,e. to. 

684—88. The con«trULUon is—>‘Oftfn^ while they keep v^afch 
6r make the nightly'tohnds, thel^ scm^, jomed'm harmonious measures 
(“number^') with the note? of instruments skilfully touched, di^de the ' 
night.’ 

686. tifUfA f see G« 

688 . dwuki re into Watches^ ^drouii^ihi nightt literally»the} 
Latin phrase dtviden nocttM used of Homan soldiers marking the 
watches of the night by-sountling-oB a_ trumpet th^bignal for relieving^ 
guard. Cf. Silms Itedicns, vij. 154, cUm hucinc^^noctim | drvideret,^ 
So Lucan uses dihidere horaSt iL 68p. ^ Tennyson gives a fresh turn to 
the phrasfe; cf. A Dt^aM f^HFatr f^onten, “Saw (^od dtvtue the nigtu 
with flying flame.” * ^ ^ 

691. soz/ninj for this partly Italian :^rja see O. 

694. laurH,^ fdyrth ; in apposition to shade; cf.- 138» 139. 

697—703. Cf. the desCTiption of the flowers with which, the bier of 
LycHas is to "be decked,. Lyc, 139—151. The “bower” m Tennyson’s 
Cbrnme Owes something to these Imes. \ 

699. fio^rishedt floimi^hing; or perhaps *lofty, uplifted,’from the 
metaphor of ^flouri^ing/ l.o. brandi^mg, a st^ord^-^-of, “reaied high'* 

703. mAlenh inlaid work; cf. ^tthy in yor, See imbiem in G, 

704. none; see 673, noto. 

706. i.e. by poets. 1 . 

707, 708. $yl‘iginusy d the flejds und woods {Lat. 

silvay wood), much die sanuas FadnWSy the god bf fleKk and ^^henls, 
or the GreA Pm, god of flocks and pasrtotul life* HijE! threO^ deities 
were often identifu^. , ^ \" 

7ti. iie the classical 
raarnage-god. See p. xiotvji. 

714.* gr^fliirrindhes^h^ *huj(tiul'‘t ct. keius geniaiu, 

713^7*^. To ben^'miu^M f^foib^Kought'k stole 

the Arc of Zens HiephaiAiis (Vulcan) 

to make a wStosui out, of ''.wrth ?S<¥titd misery ‘on 

mankirSl. She was all + 3 ^)pa, ^ 

gifts) be<a,use'cach of spi^power fltmi to 

mankind. Hermes, .fbe ijaes^eh^ hef to 

Ephnelhea? V affer^h^ght*)^. ^ 

the advice of his brother, Ihromeihetts, hb| 'to fl-om 

Zeus, married her. Pandora brouglit from jh>^ven a box 
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containing alt human ills an4 let them loofe upon manldnd. Thus 
ZAs was revenged upon Proibethcas, the benefactor of manhin^d. 
Ajpther version of the legend said thattiM^box blessings,* all 

which, saVe* hope, escaped and abandoned the*wotld when Pandoea 
openjd the lid- 

M. had made a^ precisely»similar application oFthe story in his 
Doctrine of 1643, ^calling Eve **& cocifituci^ate and most 

adonud Pandof^,'^d Ad4tm ‘^ouf tme Epimetheas,'* (/** m. aa4). 

716—719. The consTrnction ;.is^* when, bjrougUt by jHermes. to 
the unwiser son, IJe ensnared mankindr so as to 'bring vengeance (i.e. 
of Jove) on him igOo etc.’ ’ # • 

716. event, issue, result# 1-at. eventus* 
unimstr, Le. wifiedhan Promethws., 

' V7* fctpAets^dk '*lAveT6f, one of the*Titans, father of FrometU&us 

and Epimethet^. identities him with the Japhet of 

Scnpture. Cf- 715, 716* where, as in /sauiAix.vl ig, favan 

stands fon the Greek race—being the son bf the Scriptural 
Japhet, Genem x. a. ifavat* is the same word as 'I«k, oldej form 
Tdwi',*whence loftians, the Action of the Greeks with whom the 
Hebrews were best swi<JUainted through Phcenician trade, See P. L. 

I. 508, foman gods, of yavan*^ issue.”) 

719. stoies so tho original texts; We find iE in Shakespeare; cf. 
Macbeth, ti. 3. 73; yfltue haeear^ li. i. 438. 

^ authentic, ongiual, genuine; 6^6. 

72Q. stood Jfft Cht^tian n, iv., M. says, ‘*No 

partic^laf positive of, the bod^ fn prayer was CTijoiijed, even under 
the law.” tje makes A<fdi:i ahd Eve sometimes stand (xi, i), some- • 
times kneel <xi, 150) ^hen they pray., » . 

7M* llje 1^ with, tliaJsrjte«^hings is i|mte EUaabethan; 

cf. Shakespeaxcfn^ AUef^, 747* * Both fevonr, Sayour, hue and 

^4 —735* adotatirip dffer^ by Adam and*Eve. 

this ^ o^jec^ef dm mdest (7^4). 

’ 733 * Gm^X 

* 73S^ hte Jeepi^ Dsa^tt cxxvji, Homer 

«paak« of the I3t, 713. and Vergil k-xs * 

a sii)(d|R^ ^^ 

9^ceiremohi»*bnd forms in 

Mro«!hipi(^dh>3^i3f,4g4rrr; ^ 

U9- A|f«4<habd|a'fitoMi 
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741 — 6 ^ Various trt.ts of Scripture dealing with marriage are 
referred to, e.g. Gen. i. «8; i Tim. iv. 1—3 ; Bphes. v. 32; Heb. xiiir‘4. 

744—47. The allusion & to monachism ajttd the celibacy of priestL 
^ 75 r. sole propriety the one ^hing held by Its owners (Adam and 
Eve) as their exclusive possession, Lat. proprius^ one’s own. ^ 

756. charities^ feelings of love, afiections (Lat. caritates) ; see G. 

763. According to legend. “ ri//Vi^</j5Cujgid” {pp^tfmmer-NigkPs 
Dream, i. i. 235), the ^di>nQye»-iLad£ toLQ sorts_otjftm ays. one tipped 
with j|lsfiiiffiJoyg,„ 4 lip to .repel Ipve (Ovid, 

Metamorphoses i. 469 —471). Cf. the Glosse to Srifenser’s ShepAeards 
Calender, March, “ Het [Qapid] is sayd to have shc^fts, some leaden, 
some golden'' Ofeirfb in Twelfth Night, I. i, 35, speaks of love’s 
“rich gallon shaft'' The alltftion is common in Elizabethan«poets. 

^764. constant lamp', cf. xi. 590, “They light the nuptial 
ptfrplei^lvLsttou^; see G. The iraagery,.of^t&e coi{|>let, is classical; rf. 
708—712. « 

767. court-amours. Probably M. is glancing at the dissp,lute court 
of Chi^ries II. Cf. a similar sarcasm in 1. 497 ; also in P.R. it. 183. 

7^8. mijced dance. The Puritans greatly disliked the practice of 
men and women dancing together. In Of Reformation M. unites 
“gaming [gambling], wassailing [drinking], and mijced dancing" in one 
condemnation, P. IV. il. 402. 

mash, a private form of theatrical entertainment, the forerunner of 
the opera; so called because orignally th6 performers wore masks or 
vizards. The mask was much patronised by the co^rt and great nobles 
from Elizabeth's reign up to the outbreak of the Civil-. War Rafter the 
Rc'Storation mask-performances were very ware, so that th^ allusion here 
had not very much point in idd7. M. was thinking of the past 
generation to which really he belonged. He him^i^f wrote a mask in 
Comus, 1634; but the Milton of Paradise I^tt, l6€j, was a very 
different .person. (See the essaj^ pn the ihask prefixed, to Comtis, pp*. 
li—Ixxvi^ Pitt Press ed.) ’ v* 

769. serenate, serenade; s^e Q. 

starved, perishing with cold; simUarly used in Ilk 600. Cf. Horace’s' 
picture of a lover shivering by nlghV outside the house of his “proud 
fair ’’ Lydia or Lyce (Odesp I. pS and nh ib). 

773. repaired, made good the loss of, i. e, with roses. 

775. to know, are wise enough^o seek n-i further l^nowledge. 

776, 777, “As the earth is a gilobe, her shado 4 (r,'the 8 iiti being so 
much laiger than she is, must form a cOne; whidh move^ as the sun 
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moves, and on the opposite side. Night siid day then Jn Paradise 
cdlisisting each of twelve hours, the earth’s cone would, at midnight, be 
in the meridian, and the^alf-way uphill ^ it [the meridian] would h'a 
therefore nine o’cloclc, the comm^cement of the second watch*' 
(Keightley). 

sublunar vaults ^he expanse of heaven belo.w the moon. The epi¬ 
thet sublunat^f^^ to fix hovifar ^ the heaven the Earth’s shadow had 
climbed ; by nine o’clock it had not got as far as the moon. 

778. port^ gate {porta)', cf. Coriolanus,y, 6. 6, “The city ports*.” 

778—780. ]^te that M. alwa)^®'assigns to the Cheriibim the duty 
of sentinels; ct^jen^sis iii. 24. Throughout /*. L. thejr arc pre¬ 
eminently the ‘watchful* powers, Xi. 128. It %at a mediaeval belief 
that they* had a neculiar power of see<hg«-a belief originSfl^ due, no 
to Ezekiel^ description of the Cherubim; cf. Ezek. i. 18, ‘^full 
I if eyes round a^oulfthem,* |n(kx. 12. Shakespeare also alludes in three 
passages to their traditional sharpness of vision— Macbvth, i. 7. 22—24, 
Hamlet, W- 3. 50, Troilus, Hi. 2. 74. See Appendix, p. 122. 

782. ^ 7 seiV/=* strength of God.* The name occurs in th^ Bible 

(e.g. ii! Exod. vi, 18), but not as that of an angel coast, skirt; see G. 

784. as flame; an apt Simile, since the Cherubim are literally 
lustrous beings —**radiant files ” (797). 

785. M. lias borrowed the Greek phrases ^ir* AarlSa, * on the shield 
side, i.e. fo the left,’ and iirl 86pu, ‘to the spear side, i.e. to the right.’ 

^The Greek soldier wore his shield ifkawli) on the left arm, and held his 
spear {$bpv) in thg right hand. We find vap A<rvl8a and vapo. S6pv 
used ^hus. • 

786. /«i|w these, i.e.’#rom the band of Cherubim which had* 
wheeled “to the spear” and were to be under the command of 
Gabriel hiihsdf. ... 

788. Ithuriel, ‘tne discovery of God.’ Zephon, *a looking out.' 
•Phe ftames suit duty whfth Gab^el assigns to these two (JJ)aerubim. 
secure of, unsuspicious of, not fearing; see G. • 

792, 793. i.e. there arrived ofie w^o (Lat. qut) tells (viz. Uriel). 

the sun*sdeelim,t^iWai^t; m 

797 * fli^t^ lines; cf. i. 567, “me armM files.” * • 

79S. thesii Ithuriel and {Sephon. Uj^derstand wenU 
799~~'B)^. ffThis episode is made the occasion of a philosophical 
explanaticd of dreams in bk xoo->~i2i. • 

8oo,^Po^ has an effective allusion to this line In the famous satire 
on * Spotu^» fLord Hervey), Spistli to Arbuthnet, 
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8o». Q* Shakespe&rC Mirty Wivis^ 5. 54, 55, “ ere she 
Raise up the organs of her ftmtasy*^ (ssitnegit^ition). * 

803. /f>/, wished; a^pasftetise, as in IK (S^(S^ ' 

‘ 804. or if. M. vaudes the Constijacticjni ‘tiying to rtack. ^trying if 
he might* ^tc. assaying; •* ii • 

8i I. hghtfy, i.e* with m^v a light touch, for etf. ^ 

812. temper^ a tMng tempered, ine. % weapon: abstrpd for concrete 
To * temper' metal ts to harden it by dipping, jt when hot in cold water 

813. of force, of neces|jty; commonly Us, seeO. 

815. Nitre o/Wtpetre is one of tjije ingredients gunpowder. 

81 5 . g<«. barrel; IsOw^I^t. ittnna, a cask, F. totrieau^ 

81 preparation foK 

821. ^sly, terrible; cf. (?eini grA^s/tch, hprrib]^, atidg^-ausig* 

829. there, i.e. in the higher piacgs of Heayeh. 

830. Cf. S. A* 108*, ro83, “thou know’St me how If thou at all 
art known.” aigues, proves, shows {l4t. argufre) ; cf. 931. 

834—840. Appendix, (Satan’a‘*seh-debasemr*nt”). 

83iC, 836. ‘Do not think thy shape the sarno or thy brightness 
imdimmished, $0 as to be known.* Probably ^the neural o8ler of 
brightness and nndmtnished is reversed; but wc might also infa^ret 
thus—‘ think npt thy uodiminishcd brightness (he rdw’—slnce to say 
that his brightnesses dififevent hromwhat ifwal^is to imply that it u 
diminished, to he known is copsecutiVe?* ‘ 50 be Jkoown.** I keep 

the punctuation of the original editi^pn. ' 

840. obscurej fii 'the liberal sense* * ’ (LaK obscurus). 

843 these; Zephon points to Aderp and ^ ^ , 

847—4p. A reminiscence pf Pershi^ iili 3,^Jpirtute^ f^ideant, inia* 
bescant^iU reiteia (*' 1 ot Ihei^ sep virtue apdi leayiiii^ Jber^ pine '*)[* , 

848. shfpeviiAXi. fornigs |p its phijosoj^t^ ^ ‘ptttwardinahi* 
festation. oC’; cf, formet fs^Uti^\shope tf viriyef Cicero^ 0 , 0 dis, 
I. 5. i5,<. So M. In pt«;»e-wnrk$;.^ ^ovemmUd, "the 

very visiole shape and im^ the lovely sk'^pes 

of virtues and graces/’jR Wi \ T' 

852. i.e. it is bOst to tno^fditdsi 0*7 

856.' wicked,..wsakl cf ..k A* A^^ckyijleiis lyePkness.” 
862. those AidfrOuni^^i;;^c^ds,Ji,t, 
and the'^otbers ondeit f^ri^h "pt 

Paradise, anfnow tbeytoefeWiliWesf^eA^ 

86^. port, beating TtieirportWasmoreSbanHwmat^''' 

870, 871* Gabriel, belonging to one Of dl%'e'!l^^yenty 
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Orders, has known Satawl^ archangel) in the past* and so recog- 
ni|ps him here; Zephon, an inferior angel, did not (cf ^30, €31) 

• 87a, contisu M. always accenti| the as we do the verb, coti'. 
tht, cil XI/ 800, “In sharp cmtist of battle found no aid.” , 

886. tht ttteem 0/wise, the reputttion of beang wise. 

887. this quesHmuetskeds yottr asking this qne^pn. 

891. liny; cf. 587. • * 

89a, 893. change WA/t#c:i:hangc for; eoftaparc the double use 


of Lat. fni/Uare, ^ • 

894. Dote; 4 ^u Mr, paid. Which,. J sought^ i*e. to do, viz:, 

* to exciiange torznVit for ease ^ etc ^ 

895. to thee ^0 rmsm ; in yonr opinion this giSj be no r«ason. 

899. /iui ance, prison, strictly^* impn|oninent ’: abstract fijy;4ipncrete 
thus much, i.ef thus much for what was asked, viz. by Gabuek m 

878—881. • • * 

904. SaidTronically. il»w*want. wisdom. ^ 

906. returns; probably the subiect is ‘Satan,’ retmns him being 
the refle«ve use so common in Elizabethan E, with many verbs now 


intran^bve; cf. 1 ffinry VI. MI. 3^ S< 5 , “return Uiee therefore.”wSome 
editors take * folly* as the subject, and bring back.* 

91,1. however, hjfWsoevcr, by any means; it quahfies/j^. 

9*5. * I dp riot come because 1 have less power to endure.’’ 

926, 907. Either {t\ * t withstood, resisted, thy fiercest attack ’—cf. 
phrases like Mo thy Woist’j or fa) tl proved myself ("stood”) thy 
‘fiercest foe.’ The first way, tvhichlnakes stood transitive, is preferable. 


927, 928. fh? account in bk. Vf. of the great battle in Heaven 
how on thd'third day the Messiah came forth to end the^ 
contest, and,\uiling **ten thousand thunders ” among the rebels, smote 
them down ktp ^ ^ 

tMdUedi cf jrartk tq trank youjr volleyed thunder 

efiew V (i.e. told voll^), ^ 

190,931. hn* 4 ^ of what is the duty $f a leader 

afttr disaatar. argue f ot* 8 s^^ 94> ^ * 

’ • 956 * ^0 t* The P^SertiS’ Intfoduettoh, p, liv, ^ 

, 936, «ee»i. 83,not^^ * 

938. in'the litetnl^ sen^e report*; cb i. 651,1 

% wsion W ih» EsSbinW Vi^, commonly adopted by 


ritedldW thnfc,.Uife angda who feH with Satan were the same as 
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the spirits or * daemons * ^ho inhabited theSilements * of earth and air. 
So in P. II. lily 1*4, Satan addresses his followers as ** DemontUn 
spirits...Powers of <*iV...andtj«*r^A”; and P. Ji. twice describes thebi 
assembling **in mid air*' (i. 39) = “the mtdcRe region of thick air” 
(II. 117), Probably the terms in’^italics, and “middle air” in P, Z. l. 
516, all mean the same thing, viz. the middle (Aie {media regio) of the 
three ‘ regions * of air. ' Cf. fil. 56*, not^. ^ 

941. put to try, made, forced, tb tfy. Cf. Shak., Cyntbeline, ii, 3. 

110, “ you put me to forget a lady’s manners.*^ 

94*. gayy fine; perhaps a retort to “obscure” ifl^4q. 

949. argues no lea^er^^ shows you to be no K^^jder. Gabriel is 
replying t® S^an’aiwirds in 930—933. traced^ found out. 

I*' these lin^s lilabriel speaks to the host of Satan’s 
folVawers, as though they were present; your refers^to them—nqt«-*irfr 
course, to Satan, whom Gabriel addreSfe^ as ^lou. In SJiakespeare thou 
is often a contenjiptuous form of address. 

958. patron, champion; see iii. *19, note.- ^ 

96*. areed, advise; see G. 

^65—^67. chained; .see iii. 8*, note, seal; cf. Rei'elatiomxx, 3, 

“ And [be] cast him [Satan] into the bottomless pit, and shut him up, 
and set a seal upon him.” facile, easily passed 

971. limitarylimitaris, guarding the frontier (Lat. limei). 
Satan refers sarcastically to “ hallowed limits ” in Gabriel’s sptfcch (964). 

973—976, Alluding to the throne'ohariot of the Deity conceive^ 
as formed of the wings of the Cherubim^ Cf. vi. 771, “lie on the' 
wings of Cherub rode sublime” (i.e. uplifted). SaW called Gabriel 
, a cherub (971), though properly he was an grchangel. ^ 

975. “To God’s eternal house direct the toay; 

A broad and ample road, whose dust is gold, 

And pavement stars" (vii. 

Cf. the description of “the floor of heavend” Merchamt of Venice, v. 

977—4)9* i*®* clos® array of angels spread ^sclf out in the skape 
of a crescent moon. Cf. Fairfax, Tasso, xx. »*, “ Like the new moon, 
his host two horns did spread.”* phalanx^ battalion (Gk^WXa^i). • 

' 980. ^ith ported spears, i.e. “ w^fe their spears hftld in their hands 

c across their breasts and slanting beyond the left shouMer, ready to be 


brought down to the ’ charge necessary. The Ange^ ^ave not the 
points of thei|||spear& turned to 3atan [as phrase used to be^explained 
by editors]; ^ey have them only grasped in the position prep^tory to 
turning them against him ” (Masson). * Fort ’ is really m mUiwy term. 
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• i 

Anyone who has ever exe/*Iited, or seen executed, the command * Arms 
po«t’ (formerly * Port arms’), will be able to picture to liimself the' 
bSnd pf Cherubim with slanting spears tHibk as the slanting stalks 'of 
corn—a veiry'appropriate simile. See vii. 321, 322. • 

981. CVm, corn j strictly the gO(fdess of agriculture. 

g§2. The is the prickles on the ears of corn, 

983. care^U anicious. ^ • 

984. hopeful^ from which ffad hoped so much ; or * which had 
made him so hopeful ’ (th^ epithet being transferred). M. is thinking pf 
Ycr^Vs exspectaf^H^ffes, Georgia. 326. 

985. prepared, on his guard ; %se Qr. 

986. dilated^ expanded. Spirits (he says in<bk# i, 428,^429) can 
distend orgcontract their shapes as they pka^e. 

■•‘iwn 987* Atlas^ thf mountain in Libya on which the sky was suppolted 
by the Greeks to rest- ui§remo'^£% not to be removed ; cf. 493. 

988. rrt’rf, i.e. of his helmet. • 

99 ®* iff* picture of the figure of Death in ii, 672, 673; 

*^what seemed his head 

• The likeness of a kingly crown had on.” ^ 

The intentional vagueness of such description is so effective because it 
stirs but does not satisfy the imagination. It rouses a sense of the 
mysterious and indescribable. 

993. 9 ope^ canopy, roof; akin to cape^ rap, Cf. Shak., Pericles^ iv. 
6. 133, “the cheapest country wndc^thc cope,” i.e. firmament. 

993 * 0.11 the elements, the w'hole fabric of this Universe. 

994, •re/r<ir>fe,^estruction j old form cf wreck; cf. and ruin,” 

where we should write wrctcl^ 

996—1004. The general idea of the ‘ golden scales’ of the Almighty 
is from Homer, Ilir^ viir. 69—73 : “then did the Father [i.e. Zeus] 
balance his goldm'^Tckts (xpilkreta rdXavra) and put therein two fates of 
ieath.*..one,fDr hor#e-taming STrojanSj^one for mail-clad Achaians; and 
he to^ the scale-yardgby the midst and lifted ,it, and the Achainns’ day 
of Sestiny sank down” (Leaf). The idea % repeated in //.‘XXii. 
^09—313, teference to the contest^between Achilles and Hector, 
• and imitated by Vergil, jEn, xil.*735—737, with reference^tg Aineas 
and Turnus* ' , , 

M. does ho^bbrro^ without addinjg oil*varyiitg, and we may note the 
fresh tums.whit^ he has given«to Homer’s'notitm: <(t) heidehtifies the 
Scales wid^the sign of theIZodiac called Lihrass* the Balance’—*a poetic 
.fancy wl^h gives at once a certain reality to the fiction of the Scales 
and a new association and interest to Libra itself; (3} he represents the 
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Scales as those with wli^h- the Alniighty 'IheosuTed oat ihe tjniverse 
'and its elements—and, this^padding to the ioiportan^, of Ihe Scsi$es, 
'heightens our sense of the %reatness ,of Sat|d whose, fate' is, weighld 
in them, and increases the gzhndeur. of t)ie wholl $ceiM>' 

referred to the Scalft^La^w his Latin ^poem 

Naturam. mn:<Pati Senwotj 34,t 35v Pope, eApJ<^ t^em ^with fine 
mock-heroic effect ill,7**?"7*4^ P 

9^7, 998r' j^^* stUiV/,i^J/^(^; ^hc constellation Virgo, thi sign^ 
i.e. of the Zodiac. . f 

itL -ia, “.Who hath me^red the ^ters.., 
meted out hWeh...we^bad the moitaialns iii scal'dl^ahd'the hills in a 
bAlance”f als^ ^Xtviii. 25, xxxvii, id<Ne^on). ' ’ „ ’ 

ioo8r«/^i*4^/<)|«i*, hanging in cf, “‘Thfe ’pfendent world,’’ 

II.* 105 a. Lat. ' , 

iooi» j^&*rtfirsy weigte,} seeG.. * , . f ' • 

1002, 1003.• Kotc again'haW, M* varies the classical idea: (i) he 
does not we%h Satan against. Gabriel, as Horner; weighed ^je Greeks 
against the Trojans, 'HTOtqr against Achifies> or 'Xergil'Twraus against 
MwSst only Satan himself is^weighed. Icbe one? vjre^ht ^,T©|riwehts 
the tonsequence («*'sequel**) toL'&aUn of .fighting t^e pther the cmsp^ 
of depariing.; the scale Containing th«; w$ig|i|Uhat symbolises 
fighting sho^'*by its: a^nr, that Satah’s <diari^ Of success is l^htr*- 
weighed and^foiind wsmdng: iie."' that ^th^ .eesulti'Of^ jdepar^^^ will be 
better for him. Homer dekmtoi the scale, since 

it is weighted with„death, th^ evil .rigm; i^age 

is exactly the reverse—|W<r<wytypifyii[g worthlesisn^ ahdslts <^n^nc»ees. 
* 1004. '^tfawrth^ cfoss-jnece frbi^ whl<^'thej 5 <^efo^a.l»l^^ 

suspended.' To.^kjcVXdr V^trifc^fJ^e 

mediately iJc^)^^s.farWlt;c^ib%iig:gi^y r 

hence th'e.fig^ativl^fapplijeatW^ to^nj^^^of Htile^rlSgld/ 

28^, *%'- * ' 

-<* 't'n t1>ie miee-ofitfkeatreetslt’- 


tt 


1008 
tOiCK 

tora 

1014. 

saying ic bommonjha/Ve^l^ ^. 

1015, The ni^t' fbdr' b^k^> 
creation of nian, itp^'Py 
restinied ht <Sae 

IX. 43 r’V'^i 5 !» 
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THB» COSMOLOGY OP PARAXfim LQST. 

Parts *of Par^tsf Lott are not eaailj^ understood wi^icit some 
’•lako^edge of MdtonV conception of the Universe. I shall attempt 
therefore to set^fort% sotnf of JJhS main aspects of his cosmology; to 
explain, m fact, vrhat he means by rmistantly recuireni terms sucji as 
* £mpyre^/ * Chaos,* * Spheres,’ and the like. 

It is in Book v, that he carries us back farthest in respect of time. 
The events described by t%,aphaeji <from line 5^3, onwards.) sp<iu:ti dwndtd 
precede not only the Creatiod of the World, but also the 
expulsion of the rebels firdht, Heaven. And at this ora, when the seeds 
of discord are beii^ sownr we hear of two divisions of 
Space—Hlavett Chapa (v. 577, 578): Heaven lying 

above Chaos* ^ ^ 

In Book Yi, th^jcontc^pt foreshadowed in Boede v. has begun. Now 
a thir^rejion ismentiOned-^lieil (vi. 53'—55). a gloomy 
r^ioncarred^ut of the nethfirmost depths^ Chaos. Its 
remoteness from Hpaven be inferred from i* 73, 74, Milton’s 
working hypothesigeiieral^ Conceptibn of space and its 
partitionment pii^ t<Pt|^ f^i^n^tion^ntay be expressed foughly thus: 
Shove*, Hcayen} laeneatl^i, bcljyvW, grcflit Chaos. 

Ldl 09 see^nvhat $ay jeonCerhing e^ch. r * 

Heaven, <» the iaathe abbde of the Peity and His 

*hiiS;el^ snhjeb^ i? n Vk^t W tipt infinite. n^scnpHon 0/ 

»ltt 3 E, 3S0 sdiUo^l^akk'NQa^ iia^ertpyresii boiiuids*’; 
in ti, ef ih.VL 860 of its ’‘crystal wall.” 

!*?(♦■* 

ef '"'hfek weahalt Me. 

from Gk Sp^wpot, 

vn^maa lOufc the elemeat df fire («rvp) 

\i, 74) mud Qray*s “flaming hounds of 

wwi * 
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These fence Heaven inffrom Chaos. When Satan voyages through 
space, in quest of the new*created World, he kens far off the cryftal 
• line of light that radiates fAm the empyreal, bulwarks, marking where 
wins the severance betwixt Heaven and Chaos (ii. 1034 et se^.). In 
the wall of Heaven are the “everlasting doors” opening on to (Dhaos 
(V. 353—256, VII. 205—509). The shape of PTeaven Milton does not 
determine (il. 1048); perhaps it is a iquare (x. 381)^ Its internal 
configuration and appearance he descnbes in language which reminds 
us of some lines (574—576) in Book v. ^ay not the Earth, says 
Raphael, be “but the shadow of Heaven, and thii|P therein Each to 
other like, more than Barth is thought”? Milto'^xpands this idea, 
and develbping to the utmost the symbolical, objective presentment of 
the N?w Jerusalem in thf Revelation, depicts a*^ yeaven Scarce dis¬ 
tinguishable from "an ideal EarthIn fact, his Heaven and his G^de* • 
of Eden have much in common; so*,t|iat SHitan Adeems, “O Earth, 
how like to H|iaven!” (ix. 99). Thus t!ie Heavenly landscape (if 1 
may describe it in Miltonic language) has its vales, wo«d-covered 
heights and plains (vi. 70, 640—646); it is watered by living streams 
(V. (JJsi) ; and fair with trees and flowers®—^immortal amaraifth and 
celestial roses (rii. 353—364), and vines (v. 635). Daylight and 
twilight are known there (v. 627—629, 645, Vi. 2—15). And soft 
winds fan the angels as they sleep (v. 654, 655). 

These angelic beings, divided, according to tradition (s&; p. 122), 
into nine Orders, e^oh with particular duties, perforui 
The mkaiit- (heir ministries and solemn rites (vii, 140) in the courts 

ants 0/ ' • 

Heaven. of God (v. 650) and at the high temple«of Heaven (vn. 

148). Their worship is olTeij[:d under forms^which recall, 
now the ritual of the' Temple-services of Israel, now the inspired 
visions of St John. They celebrate the Deity who dwells invisible, 
throned inaccessible (ill. 377) on the holy ixfttfA (vi. 5), howbeit 
omnipresent, as omnipotent, throughout tleaven ani^ all space: vouncJ* 
whose tjUrone there rests a radiance of excessive brightness, at -which 
even Seraphim, highest of Hierarchies, veil their eyes (iii. 375—38^. 

It has been objected that Milton’s jncture is too material. But fce^ 
“ himself t%kes special pains to rerHind us that the external imagery 
under ^ich lie represents his concepts is symboliod, not literal— 

^ The £arC deteriorates after the of mad^x. 651 «i seq.\ | 

* This is a descriptive detail mo^t conspicuous in early Christian apocaVpHc werics; 
see next page. 
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adopted merely as a merfhs of conve3ring impression of that 
whilh is intrinsically indescribable. The truth, I belie^^e, is that 
he* has applied to Heaven the descriptiofes of ‘ Para- • 
disc’ in the apocalypftc literature of the first cen- 
turies jDf Christianity. The Revelati^ of Ptier (dating Umal. 
perhaps from early in the second century A.D.) aflbrds 
an illustration* of tSese desyiptions. St Peter is represented as 
asking our Lord where are ih^ souls of the righteous dead— 
“Oi what sort is the woriif wherein they are and possess glory? And 
the Lord shewed !!Sp [me] a very gteat space outside this world shining 
excessively with Ijght, and the air that was illuminated with the 
rays of the sun, and the earth itself blooming with unfading flolfrers, and 
full of spkes and fdlr-flowering plants, ^anjorruptible and ^'•esAing a 
blevs^ fruit: and so strong was the perfume that it was borne even *0 
us' from thence. And tlftj dweffers in that place were clad in the 
raiment of angefs of light, and their raiment was like tjieir land: and 
angels enc^icied them®.” 

The second region, for which Chaos seems the simplest title, is 
also vawously called “the wasteful Deep” (ir. 961, vi. Description 0/ 
B64), “the utter Deep” (Vi. 716), and “the Abyss” CAaos. 

(i. 41, VII. Ill, 334). Here rules the god of Chaos and his consort 
Night (ii. 959—963). According to the long description in Book ii. 
890 et sr^.,*’‘this region is an illimitable ocean, composed of the embryon 
atoms whereof all substances may be formed—whereof Hell and the 
World are afterwards formed. It is "a vast agglomeration of matter in 
its primal* stale,.a,“neither sea, nor shore, nor air, nor fire.” Here 
prevails eternal anarchy of^torm and wind and wave and stunning 
sounds. In vu. aiO'*—214 the Messiah and His host stand at the open 
gate of Heaven and look forth on to Chaos; and what they behold 
'is an Abyss ‘*Outr^^was as a sea, dark, wasteful, wild.” 

^ o a 

I i.Cf St Pftter and the other diaciples w'ao are with our Lord on tlie^Mount of 
OlivM.*" See TAg Cosptl tttcording to Rgter^ and the R^etation 0/Peter (Cambridge 
University Press ed., rOgaX IRP" 4^. 49 . b * 

^ Mr James (whose version 1 have just qu^ed) gives a similar passage from a 
Tather later work, the History of JBartdamMkd yosaphat, wherein the Paradise of the 
just is revealed in a vision' as P a plain ofwast extent, flourishing with fait and very 
^ sweet-smelling flowers, where he saw plants of all manner of kinds, loaded with 
strange b.iid wondrous fruits, most pleasant to the eye and desirable to touch. And 
the leaves of the u-e^ made clear music to a sc^ breeze and sent forth a delicate 
fragrance, whereof none oohM tire^k.And through this wondrous and vast plain [he 
passed] to a city which gleamed with an unspeakable brightness and had its walls of 
translucent and hs battlements^f stpneS the like of which nonc'iias ever ^.een. 
Ai^ a Hghtjphn Aoove..,flHed ail the streets thereof; and certain winged hosts, each 
to itself a abode there Singing in melodies never heard by mortal ears " 
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The creation o( H^y. we may perhaps assume, just precedes.the 
Deseri^iKH c/ fa.ll of the angels^. It haa been prepared for their punisb* 
meat when, A^er the pibciantation in v. 600—61^ thtey 
have revealed, their rebellious spirit. To form i^ell a part of the Abyss 
has been taken. In li. ick3>9 Chaos complains that his realm has been 
encroached upoh by Hell—’‘stretching far.aod'^de beneath.’* i^ound 
it runs a wall of hre (i. 6i)} overhead spreads k fierj^ vault'or cope 
(1. 298, 345)."' At the descent of. Aje'aiSgels Heir lies open to receive 
them (VI. $3— M); then the rwf closes (Vt. 075), and they are prisoners. 
Henceforth the only outlet from Hdl into Chaos t through certain 
gates, the charge whereof is assigned to Sin (il. (^3 et seqJ), At her 
side, as ^roteCtor^, stands Death, jeady with his dari^o meet all comers 
(11. 8i3-;j855), To please ^Satan (her sire). Sin opens ^the gates. 
.A^fterwards she cannot sliut them; and^ nil wh<^ will may pass to 
and fro between Dell and Chaos. sLati^ ^dn (wtien the bridg^Tfrom 
Hell has been made) this change becomes terribly Significant. For 
tire inside of Dellj we^hear of a,i)bbl of fire, (h 52, sat); dry land 
that burns like fire (i. 227—229); and .drev regions of excessive 


coldwand heati intersected .by rivers, (11* 575*if/ again the 

picture is traditional, owing,’ no doubt, much, td 'Dante, whO in turn 
owed much tp the apocalyptic descriptions before mentioned. 

Immediately after the expulsion ‘of 5 a.tan iihe„ World is created 
Dcicripthn, (vii. et se^.). By “ the World” is mean^ the whole 

tJie iVorid, Universe of ‘Eafth; se^, steUat bodi^ and the frame¬ 


work wherein they are set-*in all that the eye of man beholds. 
The Son of ^d goes forth* into the Abyss ,j(vil. 228, a seq.)^ and, with 
golden cpmpass marks opt the liinits of this Wprl 3 j so that«Chaps 
' is again, d^ppiled of part his realj^ tas'dle laments in 
** * ^o®^'~“*bo6)f Th6 Wdrld is a globe or hollow 

sphere, suspended in tbejji^ss, «^d its topmost point 
fastened by a gj)ld^;tbam*l^.u."to$i", iiotelto Heaven. Inn. loog 
—1006 ^haonteils' ^tan ^'this Vnivera#: • ‘ ’ ^ ^ 

Hung oV ’my rnaltn,"^nked. in a goIden >h^ ^ , 

To that side Heayenjfto'^ whencefelh" 

The len|th'of Ais chatn’, i.c.:th^ Wdrld from the* 

•"i r t!ir4i vm' 
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Empyrean, is not stated, f believe; but the distance was not—compara- 
til^ely*—very great (n. 1051—1053, vn. 618). 

* Alsoi between the globe (again, pn itlf^'Upper side, i.c. that nearest 
to the Emp^ean) and^he gate of Heaven there stretches a golden staif, 
usec^by gOod angels for 4 esMfit and isicent When they are 
despatched to Eartlf, on any duty such as that wbiph , 

Raphael dlscihaiges* in Book|V.—Vlll. ^his stair (sug¬ 
gested by Jacobis dream?) is* nit al^ys let dOwn '(ni. 501-^-518)— 
A nd hard by the point adiere the goldeu stajr touches surface of the 
globe there is-^ later times^ after the fall of inan—another stair (m 
rather bridge), which l^ds'» not upward i^mpyrean* but downward 
to Hell; i.e. it extends over the portion of Cb3.osithat 
intervendg between. Hell and the WoTrld^*^ tO’?4 —i®33j 
X. 582 et seq.), 'fbiS' bridge^:the work of Sin and Death, 
is used by evil angels wh n they'%oald come from Hell (its gates being 
open) to Earth^^^to temptpunish mortals”^(11. 

Hence a good angel and an evil, visiting mankind simultaneously, 
the one descending the golden stair, the other ascending the bridge, 
will njeet at this point .Qf the surface of the globe. And to encter the 
globe, i.e. to get thorough its ohter surface to the inside, each must pass 
through the saine aperture in the surface, and descend by the same 
passage into the interfori as Milton explains in Book' lU, There he 
describes^hdw Satan journeys through Chaos, till he reaches and walks* 
on the outer sui^cn of the .World (in. +18—430). But how to pass to 
the interior? The surface'le.impenetrablei and there seems to be no 
inlet. Then s^dfenly the reflection of iHfe golden stair which chances 
to Ife let down ihrects his steps to.the point where the stair and the 
bridge CQm6 intid contact with the gtebe, 4ttd here he finds what he ' 
seeks—an apekurie in thfei'^urf^e.by which he cah look down into the 
interior, FurtheiV'^ere ds at Jthis, apeftn^C a bipad' pas^ge plunging 
right down iiirtp t1|ie WbrH—being,-^^really, 4 continuation 
of the golden itmfi Thus S&tah,’ st+iidihg on the boftt^ 

of the staVf .arfd;i0<flAing str^gh^ U5>,,s^’es.0verhcad - 


* J?* HtWMiues^ nr. 

Miral^jlO|^iles.My$: have also with.us iahausL radder.reachhiQof exceeding" 

m^th, omhough the.ioppr t^^sariiciyouhi touch tbe.hcaveiu tovhi^^e damned 
ast^nd tp.^eek the., blessing of through'thetr infideluy, when ,they are at 

' very higheStd^ee,]they All down'agtklh into ^dr {etm^ rafeenes.*’ With the last 



^€4 - It seems to me highly iirobable that 

^ was tfatuenseiy popular), as wrjU as Marlowe's 


.ate. ‘. "v „ 

obe (MasaOh). 
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the gate of Heaven; an^ looking straight dcf:vn, sees the interior of tlie 
globe, leagues beneath (iii. 526 et seg.). o 

Similarly oh the seventh(f;day of the 'Creation the angels, gazing froJn 
peaven’s gate down the jstair, and down the* broad passage which 
continues the stair, see, as Sa^on did, into the new-made World 

(VII. 617—619): " * «- 

* » Vnot far, founded in i.'iew 

On the clear hyaline^.tke'glassy sea*.” 

In short, at the point in the surface of the globe nearest to the 
Empyrean, there is a choice of ways; the stair leading to Heaven; 
the bridge to Hell; and the broad passage to rfie interior of tlie 

World: ' '' « 

^ * “in little space ^ 

The confines inek of empyrean Heaven, ^ * 

And of this World; and, on the left hand, Hell 0 
With long reach interposecf; <thje^ sevefal A^^ays, 

In sight, to each of these three places led®.” 

And descending the broad passage what would an angel fiv.d In the 
interior of the globe? What is this globe as Milton, following the 
astronomy of his® time, has described it ? ' 

The globe as then conceived may best be likened (in Plato’s 
comparison^) to one of those puzzles or boxes in which 
tk^U^ld- contained a number of boxes of gradually lessening 

interior, ' &ize : remove the first, and you shall find anotfler inside, 
rather smaller: remc^e the second, and you shall come 
on a third, still smaller: and so on, till you reach the centre— 
the kernel, as it were, round which the different iboxes wer^ but 
successive .shells. Now, of the globe of World the^Earth (they 
said) is the kernel (is it not often caned ‘the centre®*?); and—a 
stationary body itself—it is ehcased by numerous shells 
or Spheres: the number of the Sjliiefes being a subject 
of dispute and varying in tfee different astronomical sys- •' 
terns. lytlUon, accepting® for the purposes of epic the Ptold'inaic 

1 i.e. the Cr>’stalline Spherfi. ^ 

8 X 3*0—3*4 9 ' , t • 

'A I do not mean to imply that the Ptol^ i^c system was still generally believed in 
at the time when P. L, was published, but that it satisEed Elizabethan writers of 
whom Minon was the last. 

* See the Myth of Er in the Republic 6t6, 617; and the note pn Arcades 64 (Pitt 
Press ed. p, 59), where the passage i' translated. 

" Cf- perhaps 1, 686; and certainly the Winiet^s Tale li. t- toa, 

* He “was evidently familiar with the Copernfcah system iHy.f “ 

15—178); and^he question has been hsked ^whjrhe did not ^ 

The answer surely is obvious. The Copemienn theory was nelv, '^nb 


Milton^s 

astronomy. 
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system as expanded by^^the astronomer Alphonsus X. of Casdlle, 
recognizes ten Spheres. A Sphere, it shoufi be noted, is merely 
a -circular region of space—*nofe necessarily of solid matter. Indeed,, 
of the ten Spheres only one, the Primum mobile, appears in Milton’s 
description to consist of some material substance. Seven of them 
are the Spheres of the„ planets, i.e. the orbits in which the planets 
■severally move. ‘ 

The order of the Spheres, fit one within the other', is, if we 

start from the Earth as^ fhe stationary- centre® of the 
Universe, as follqjyst first, the Spheres of the planets ' ^ - 

successively—the ^iOon, Mercury, Venus, the Tun, Mars, Jupiter and 
Saturn; then, outside the last of these (i.e. Shthm), the Eiruiament or 
C,x:lum Stellatiim, in which are set the ‘fixed stars’; then, outside 
tne Firmament, ih^ Crystalline Sphere; flnddast, the Primum Mobile 
enclosing all the others. Compare the famous lines (481—483) in 
Book III. deserjJ^ing the pa^^'-age of the souls of the departed from 
Farth to Heaven: 


“They pass the planets seven, and pass the fixed,, 

^ And that crystalline sphere whftse balance weighs 
The trepidation talked, and that first moved.” 

It remains to note three or four points in these lines, Milton treats 
the Sun and Moon as planets (v. 177, x. 651—658). Compare Shake¬ 
speare, Troilus^ I. 3. 89, “ the glorious planet Sol,’* and Antony, v. 2. 
241, “the fleeting Moon no planet is of mine.” The ‘ fixed stars’ are 
leferred to four times in the poem--but only once (v. 17b) with the 


word ‘star* addedV iu the other places (ill. 481, v. 621, x. 661) they 
% are ca<'^ed simply ‘ the fixed,” Though they are unmoved, their Sphere 
revolves round the Earlh» Aoving from East to West, completing a 
reyolulion in twenty-four hours, and carrying with it the seven inner 
Spheres®. The raj^f^^mbtlon. of this Sphere is glanced at in v. 176 
their ofb^ that flies V).. The Crystallinfe Spheie and the Primum 

*' f' ^ 


literal?*: 
its erSi^j 


ass<idatioh and with rto poetic tettnii 5 ?>logy: whereas 
bttul fictions as to'ths Sphefesl.iheir harmonie&i and 


the Ptolensai^iew and 
the like, liad become a 


us tnusDCtui nctions as to^ns aphef<^,.tneir harmonies and tne like, bad become a 
tradition of literature', iSli^pressed iii Ur|ns ,th^t reckUed marlowe and Shakb.spcare and 
^omon and thc^,sacri vaies of^ English YPrse.*’ To have surrendered this poetic 
nerTtaee merely out bf deference to saenc^Imd been imuQ.<aiible pedantry—a perver'.e 


heritage merely out bf defei^nCe to saenc^Had been imirasisible pedantry—a perver^.e 
- concession to the tXild philosophy that *’ empties the haunted air and t*iw^ves the 

cambw” ' ' , ' ' 

* Cfc MarkiWs : 

. ..V’ . AS arft-tfae eleinents, such the spheres, 

'n'i;* v.w4'Mut}udly f^bded in each other’s orbu^^ 

' 'w vin. '' and ^e ix. 107—109. ^ 

^nese ariiMkaenffimta. motions of.tBeh'own, variously aecounted fortriii, 80^4). 
aVe interdbaogeabte terms—When It suits Milton. 


p. £ i ji^. iv. 
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Mobile were not included in the original ^tolemaic system. They 
j. were adiLad later, to explain certain phenomena which 
Jtne S^^J‘ earlier asponomers had not observed, and for w?iieh 
their theories offered no explanation. Thus the supposed 
swaying or “trepidation” of the Crystalline Sphere was held to 
be the cause of the precession of the equinoxes. This Splfiic is 
described as a vast expanse of waters. It enchcles the eight- innei 
Spheres. The original notion may, «€V-liaps be traced to the waters 
“above the firmament” mentioned in Genesis i. 7. Compare the 
picture in vn. 270—*71 of 

“the '**i'orld 


Duill on^che'-amfluous waters calm, in wide 
Cryitaliine ocean.” ^ 

The main purpose that this ocean” serves is to prefect the Earth from 
the evil “influences” of Chaos: those^“fierce extremes” of tempen-'^ture 
which might penetrate through the outs'de shell (the ^nmum Mobile) 
and “distemper ’* the whole fabric of the Universe, did not this wall ot 
waters interpose (vii. 271—273). *' 

Last comes the Primum Mobileh “the first* convex” of the World, 
i.e. the outside case of our box or puzzle. It is made, 

matter; but for its crust of substance 
Chaos would break in on the World, and Darkness make 
inroads (ill. 419—421). The first mo’.ed itself, it conimunic-ates motion 
to the nine inner Spheres. In Elizabethan literature allusiofls to it are 
not infrequent: we will conclude by giving three. Compare Spenser, 
Ilymne of Heavenly Beatdie: 

“these heavens still by degrees aiize, 

Until they come to their first'Movers bound, 

That in his mightie corapasse doth comprize, 

And carry all the rest wnth him aronqd;” 
and Marlowe, Faustus^: 

“He views the clouds, ^jnd placets, and l!.e stars, 

The tropiq zopes, and quarters of the <sky, 

"From the bright cii;cle of the homed moon 
Even to the height of Ii^^mum Mobile;” 
and Bacofi, Of Seditions and Troubles: “for the motions of the greatest 


^ prime giro (Ptirgatorio 15) 

* III. 419. To Satan cpnung frtim Chaos it is the first; in oilf calculation, as we 
started from the Earth, it is the last. , 

Scene vti'chorus, 11 . 5— 18, in the third Qi@lrto, S6i6; the passage is not m the 
two earlier editions of 1604 and 1609 (Ward, p. 178). "tij" _ 
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persons in a governmentiDUght to be as the mq^ions of the planets under 

Pri«ium Mobile.” 

^ • 


• ON THE C^ARACl'ER OF MILTON'S SATAN. 

• • 

^ • . . . 

I have reserved for this AppSftdix notice of some points in Milton’s 

de'i'neation of the charaAer of Satan. First, as to the rank which 

Milton assigns toaiJ^im before his revolt, and the cause of 

that revolt. Milton speaks of Satan as an ajr^liangel^— ^n^fPeaven^”^^ 

"if not the first Srcliangel” (v. 660): that is, he i.s iiiclkied ♦ 

to give S^tan preen/Inence over all angelic b^ngs. But this pjeerflinence 

is not emphasised%o much as we might have expected. * 

■fhe immediate<;ause^f the I'tbellion in Heaven is the proclamation 
that all should \torship the Messiah as their He.ad (v. fipo—615). Satan 
resents tljf command, conceiving himself “impaired” 

(v. 665) thereby; and he make# its pretended injustice 
a mcaiK of drawing away a third part of the angels 
from their allegtance. They are equal, he says, to the Messiah: 
self*begotten, not created: not liable to pay worship; and so, playing 
on their piide, he win! them to his side (v. 772—802, 853—866). 
Meantime^ in his own heart an even stronger motive is at work; to wit, 
ambition to be himself equal to the Deity—nay, superior. He not only 
disclaims submission to the Son: he strives “against the throne and 
monarchy” (i. 42i,f5f the Almighty Himself; and it is as the foe rather 
of th?Father^than of the Sqp that the great archangel is set before us 
in Paradise Lost. 

Touching both matters there was much tradition, whereof it may be 
interesting to cite three illustrations from.popular 

Urorks® with which^ilton is likely to have been familiar. PopuUr beliefs 
To ttjke, for example|^ the English lkaust~boo\: Faustus 
asks : “But howcame lord and matter LucifCr* to have 
'So great a fall from Heaven? Mepbinlophilcs answered, My lord Lucifer , 

* • 

* Contrast the first extract from the Faust-beefi, later on, 

^ I choobc three Korks each of which may, 1 think, be regarded as a resumi of 
many of the current traditions of demonology. Vwo of the books*—the Faust-book, 
1592, and Scot's Xlisc^rse, 1584—-were extremely popular, and personally I believe 
that Milton had studied both, Sc<^ devotes several chapters to "l^cirer and his 
fall." The *Aikd work—Heywood’s Hierarchity «635-~is very sermeable to an 
editor of Pa^attise Lost. 

* Miltin identifies Lucifer and Satap. 
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was a fair angel, create^, of God as immortal, "and being placed in the 
Seraphims ^ which are above the Cherubims, he wc:iild 
have presumea’upon the Throne of-God...upon this pre- 
' sumption the Lord him dovra headlong, and where 

(i.e, whereas) before he was an angel of light, now dwells in darkness''*/’ 
Later on Faustus returns to the subject, enquiring “in, what estimnlion 
hib lord I.ucifer was, when he was in favour with God; ” also touching 
his form and shape: to which Mephistophiles replies, “ My lord 
Lucifer...was at the first an angel of God*/ yea he was so of Gpd 
ordained for shape, pomp, authority, worthiness, an.i dwelling, that he 
far exceeded all the othc'^creatures of God, and so .illuminated that he 
far surpaissed tlie brightness of the sun, and all' the stars...but when he 
began'to 12 high minded,^.proud and so presumptuous, that the would 
usurp the seat of God’s Majesty, then was he banishetl*.” 

The Faust-book^ it will be seen,,^ ag^efs with MiLon on both points; 
while, as regard' one of them—Satan’s rank—‘it is more explicit than 
in Heyimoits P<t^adise LosL Equally explicit is Hey wood’s Wierarckie 
"HterarckU;'* ^ Blessed Angels (4635). ' There (pi 336) we read 
that of the angels Lucifer was first-created and chief: 

“As he might challenge a prioritie 
In his Creation, so aboue the rest 
A supereminence, as first an^best.” 

Heywood mentions Michael, Raphael, and Gabriel, and adds 
(p. 337) that great as they were, ^ 

“Yet aboue these was Lucifer instated, 

Honor’d, exalted, and much celebra^^d.” 

Reginald Scot goes even further, remv^^’king* that according to the 
teaching of- some divines Satan even after his fell ex- 
nisemrse." powbt any of thc angeliC hast. It seems to me 

therefore something strange that ‘jfXiiion did not unequi¬ 
vocally jnvest Satan with superiority oveit all the angels., 

As to Satan’s motiW^Heywooh® differs from Milton, making je-'lcusy 
of mankind the cause; while Scot t*rites*r, “Our schoolemen differ much 
in the cause of Lucifer^ fairfsoice’allegirtg one thing, spme airbther, 
while] others'saie, that his condemnation gteVl^ hereupon,♦ for that he 

1 The highest of the Hierarchies, see v. 587, We nay note the forms * Seraphimr/ 
‘Chemhlou;’see G. under’Cherjbiin.’ '' ' / 

• 3 !homs* English Prose Romeauts. end ed.r 111. 184. 

C Thorns,^!. 187. 

* Nicholson's eo.' p. 435. 

? P- 339- 
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challenged the place of the Measias.” This accords more with Paradise 
Zi*/V. 661—665. ' . • 

* Fc-r Milton Satan is the type of pride'# The type was already fixed. 
As an epithet of LnCifer ‘proud’ had passed into a ^titanatyjkqf 
provjerb. Thus Gower said*; ^ m ear. 

• ** For Lucifer with him that felle iter writersi 




Bar ^ride with him into*heIle. 


Tnere was prid^^f to grete cost * 

Whan he*for pride hath heven lost;” 
and Marlowe I '' 

Faust, How comes it, then, that he^s prince of devils? 
Meph, f), by aspiring pride and insolence;, m 

Foi* which God threw him from the fage of heaven 

• • * . 


and Greene*: 


“p^^ud Lucifer fell from the heavens. 


^ Lucifer and his pioud-hearted friends 

, Were thrown i|ito sthe centre of the earth.” 

Milton therefore did not wholly conceive or create the charatter of 
the arch-rebel. Tradition, literary no less than theolo¬ 
gical, prescribed the dominant idea in that nature: 
en<jugh if Milton developed the-idea in hannony with the design of his 
poem. ^This he did. He depicts Satan as an embodiment of the spirit 
of pride and aml)itioh^: not the ambition which is an honourable 
desire of praise-—that last infitmily^f noble minds—but the fevered lust 
for power whi<A 'Springs from overmastering self-esteem. In Satan 
this^spirit of egotism is the poison that permeates his whole being, 
vanquishin^and vitiatmg^ that is good in him. 

For at the outset of the action of Paradise Lost Satan has much that 
is noble and attraitite in his nature. To have made him 
I wholly evil had rep^ed, and lessened the interest of the Complexity 0/ 
poejp, which no slight degree, on tlie struggle 

bAween th^ good itnd evil elements' in ’ Indeed, 
t^is very pride ^ not without it? good inspect. Herein lies ihe motive 
power that nerves.hiin at every cflSls to face insuperable difficulties; tc^ 
cherish immorthV hope—though hope of revenge; and to Adventure ^ 
“high . .0 

i, . * book I. 

'’i * in. O7—6j>. 

•/ , ■'* PridFBacon ix. 59, 65, 66. 
f ‘* Cf, Sutan's own words m iv. 40. 

#■ 
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On the other hand, it is this same spirit that drives him onward to 
his final faJl. If at any moment he is minded to le^nt 
^tpJniance^^^ submit—through pit/ for the friends whom he hjfti 

, ruined, or mankind whom he schemes to ruin, or himself 

—through sense of his ingratitude 42—45) towards the Almig^t^— 

whatever the motive—relentless, resistless egotism sweeps aside cam- 
punction, and denies him ret/eat. To sue for gi^ce wr'e to humble 
'himself in the eyes of his followers ai^u in his own: which must not be 
(IV. 79—83). 

Steadily does Milton keep this idea before us. TJhSre is no possibi¬ 
lity of mi%sing or mistaking his intention. The very 
'Hie pointxw' wor^ ‘yride’ recurs^ like some persistent refrain, ringing 
clearest at th^ great crises, the fateful*inoments when the 
^ action of the epic enters on a fresh stagi*: as when in the 

fourth Book ( 11 . 2j el seq.) .Satan loOk^ dovm upon Eden from his 
resting-place on piount Niphates, and a brief while is inclined to give 
up his attempt and seek re*admission into Heaven; or as wh<?n in the 
ninth Book ( 11 . 455—472) he secs Eve In the Garden and is touched by 
her btauty and innocence, and disarmed of his ill thoughts. Always, 
however, the end is the same: “ the hot hell ” of pride in his heart 
breaks anew into flame; and he goes forward to his work®. Had not 
pride led him to undertake it ? 

Satan’s resolve to compass the fall 01 man is prompted liy several 

feelings—each a phas0 of self-esteem. There is jealousy. 

Satan's smo- Man has usurped hfs place—dispossessed him and his 

tivesfor tempt' . ... i , 

ing manUnd. followers. At Sight of Adam and h-ve he exclaims 

. (IV. 359—360)! - ' 

“Into our room of bliss thus high advanced 

Creatures of other mould, earth-born perhaps!'* 

The same feeling finds expression in almost tb^ sime words later on 

(ix. 148, 149). That others should receiye favour fpm the Almighty^ 

—and, thinks, at his expense#—wounds his pride. 4^- 

Again, there is desire^,to assert his supremacy by undertaking an 

office from which the mightiest'of li^followers recoil in fear, Nowhe»:e ' 

does Satan,^tand forth so eminent and sublime “With monarchal pride” 

as in the scene in the second Book where he proffers himself for the 

great enterprise. The counsel^of Beelzebub has been applauded by all, 

( 11 . 386—38^); but who will carry it gut? None dsfi^et and then 

1 Cf. i. 36^ 58, 527, 57a. 603—with many other examples. V 

2 Cf. Mr btopford Brooke’s admirable Study of MiUon, p. 148. ^ 
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Satan, proclaiming his feadiness, once more gonfirms his sovereignty. 
HiSle too pride has ruled. • * . 

BiTC the strongest motive remains: deillre 

“To wreak*on innocent frail man his loss • 

Of that first battle, a^d his flight to Hell'.*’ 


.« 


SaitH not ike 
''kero' of the 


*‘1\> spite the great Creator” (ii. 385) he will bring rum on the earth 
and its inhalr!tants; which, i^ not victory, were revenge. The notion 
flatters his sclt-conceit. It is *fforn of the old pride. And Milton 
dwells on it with fitting insistence 

Is Satan the^liero’ of Paradise Last? We might think so did we 

not read beyond the first books. But to tra^ewhis history 

in the poem to its inglorious close is to dispel ^he»im- 

jiression, Milton ^an scarcely intend tln^t we shouhl 

regard as ‘ hero—as woi thy of sustained admiration—one . • 

who passes from ilie S[#endoui*of archangclic being to the state of a 

loathsome lei^ile**. The •hideous metamorphosis .in x. 504—531 

is the ne^jessary contrast to those scenes at the beginning of the epic in 

which the greaJ; rebel does appeir in heroic grandeur; and we must look 

on bol(h pictures. If Paradise Lost narrates the fall of man, it narrates 

too—and no less clcaily—-the fall of man’s tempter. The 

self-degradation of Satan is complete: outward and in- setf-de- 

. - , _ 1 /. 1 . r basement ana 

ward: of the form and of the spirit: a change — ever for declme: 

the wors^—of shape an<l mind and emotion. 

There is the outward sign. Before his expulsion he is preeminently 
a lustrous being, clothed with etherlal radiance and glory 
—so much does^iS name “ Lucifer” argue'*. And after¬ 
wards he retains sometliji^g of this “original brightness” (i. 592): ^ 
howbeit much has passed from him (l. 97, 591—594). But gradually 
what was left decreases in proportion as the evil in him prevails: so 
that Uriel perceivti.foul passions that dim his face (iv. 124—130); 
«whUe Gabriel marks his “foded splendour wan” (iv. 870), and the 
Che;jub Zephon taunts him therewith (iv. 835—840). Equal^s his loss 
oFphysical force. On the fields 0^ Heaven^lie does not 
# f|ar to meet Michael in combat (^. if6 et seq,): in the 
^ Garden of Eden he doubts himself match for Adam: 

“Foe not informidahlel exempt from wound, 


in form ; 


(H p/tysicai 


* IV. II, la. 

® Cf. VI. gos.V*- ^ 

* Cf. h^woms in ix. 163—i7i,* 

* Cf. Vfi. 131—-133, and the second extract from the Fausi’book^ and Marlowe, 
“b«aut|iial As was bright Laicifer before his fall" {Fanstits v. 155), 
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I not; so tn^;:h hath Hejl debaseiJ, and pain* 

'Enfeebled me, to what I was in Heaven.” 

In fact, he is glad that he hlEs to deal with the woman*“not the man 
(i 3 l: 480—488). ^ 

Nor this because of lost strength alone. He shuns the “higher 
intellectual” of Adam (ix. 48^), who would be be^er able than EtTc to 
. . see through his arguments and Tsb resis^ temptation. He 

tK intellect; . • i.r 11 < • .. 11 .. tm. 

' IS conscious of his own-decline^ m intellect. The strong 
intelligence whicli inspires bis speeches in the first two books has 
degenerated, by perverse use, into mfere sophistiAf* slyness, a base 
cunning—even as wine rifay lose its savour and turn to,vinegar* He is 
no moije a,e mighfy'iifinded archangel: he is naugl^t but the serpent— 
^ **■ “subtlest beiiStiof all the field.”. La|My, evet^ impulse 

*** towards good Jias died out. The eleinep^^ of 
nobility that redeemed his character^at ^the outset from 
absolute basenes^ has been killed. In evil he moves and has his being, 
so that himself confesses “all good .♦o me becomes banejf*'’ and in 
destroying lies his sole delight (iX. ii 3 el seq.). ' ^ 

Hardly therefore shall we believe that Milton meant us to see in the 
fallen and evcrfalling archangel the hero of Paradise Lost. It is an 
‘epic without a hero:’ .or if there be one, Adam is he: for in him 
suffering has wrought a purification that promises nobler things to come. 


C. 

t 

T ^ 

MILTON’S BLINI^NE^S. 

"But thou 

Re%'isUst not these eyes, that roll in ^aic .. 

So thick a drop serene hath quenched their orbs, 

•Or dim suflfttsibn veil«d<’* , ^ 

“ Drop serene” is a liberal rendering'of the technical 

Latin term for, " complete am?Kirosis,” i.e( amaurosis or disease of 
optic nei-vg in its worst form. It i^oives total)ilmdlies.s. " Suffusion *' ^ 
IGreek J»7r(ixyya«* Latin suJfUsia)' was al^fo^a techfticaf tdmi,‘ employed 
then by medical writers toj,, denote^ imj^erfection ‘or loss of sight 
in general, w'hether caused, by cataract ofr by affection* of the nervous 
Structure. Blindness of the latter loindiih^ Call^ stij^ish lUgra. 

I See t. 55, VI. 3??, Uoteik,; ' f,', „ 
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Milton's blindness ^as probably due amaurosis, since that 
disihse commonly makes no external change in the eye. 'Hius he says 
in the Sec<ind Defence^ “ so littfe do they||his eyes] betray any external 
appearance of injury, tfiat they areas unclouded and bright as the 
.of tj»se who see most distinctly” (P, IV. i, 235). 
tf. also his*second*.Si»««£^ to Cyriack Skinijer: 

CyriaAc, tjiis three y^rs day th^e eyes, though clear. 

To outward vi^w, of ^emish or of spot, ^ 

Bereft of light, their seeing have forgot.” 

Milton undoulAedly believed that his of physical ey esight was 
compensated bj^ increased spiritual iUurainatj(Sn; 

“ So much^the rather thou, celestial Li^ht,* * 

•Shine ijgward, and the mind ^ircaigh all her por/ers'* 
Iiradiate.*’ * 

With theseJiinfe we %a^' compare a sentence in one of his letters: 
“ why should 1 not submit with complacency to this lass of sight, whi^’h 
seems oRly withdrawn from tlm body without, to increase the siglu 
ot the^mind wfthiu? ” {P. ih. 513). He writes to the same effect 

in the Sccotid De/etj^ce: *‘in that obscurity, in which I am envSopcd, 
the light of the divine presence more clearly shines.,.in proportion as I 
am blind, I shall see more clearly, O I that I may thus be perfected by 
feebleness, and irradiated by obscurity” {P. IV. i. ?39). Cf. 
A^cnisiJs, 162, i63.ajad 1687—1689, 

X**** t * * * * • • 

One of the finest allusions in J^iterature to Milton’s affliction is m 
Gray’s lines on higi in The Progress of Poesy; as the third couplet of 
the** contains a'Veference to Paradise Lost^ III. 381, 383, they may not 
inappropriately be cited IwAb : ^ • 

“Nor second He, that rode sublime 


Upon geraph-wings of Extasy, 

The secret^of th* Abyss to spy. 

He pass’d the Rlaming^bounds of Place and Time t 
The livui^«Throne, thlg sapphire l^aze, 

Where Angels tremble, '^hili thef gaze. 

He sawj but, blasted lf^th excess of l^ht. 

Clos’d*'his eyes ip endless night.” 
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THE ORDERS ot THE HEAVENLY BEINGS. 

According to a mediaeval belieAthe Heavenly beings were divided 
into three Hierarchies, and each Hierarchy was* subdivided into t£ree* 
Orders or Choirs. These' Ordens comprised the Seratjihim, /Cherubim and 
«Chrones { 0 p 6 poi), forming the first HietSirchy; DominJitinns (Kvpi 6 Ti)Tei), 
Virtues (dur'd^eis), and Powers (^fovciai), forftiing the second; Princi¬ 
palities (d/)x® 0 f Archangels and Angels, forming | Ike third. This 
system was deduced, in tl^je main, from St Paul’s words in Ephes. i. 2r 
and Colc%, i. i6., l^rst formulated in the treatise Apt t^s oipavla$ 
kpapxl»s, which was long attributed, though falseljf, to Dionjjsius, the 
Areapagite, the notion haTI ^reat influence in the Middle Ages; cf. 
Dante, Paradiso, xxviii. 98—136. «AllusiofS to*it are frequeift in 
Elizabethan writers. Works from which many illusHrations of the 
system might be quoted are:— Batman vppon Bartholom^ (158'*), 
Reginald Scot’s Discovery of WitckXa/t (1584), TTiGraas Watson’s 
Eghgfte (1590), the Faust-book (1592), Spenser’s Hymne of Htavenly 
BeautU (1596), Bacon, Advancement of Learning, i* 38, and Hey wood’s 
Ilierarchie of the Blessed Angels {1635), which deals with the subject at 
great length. 

Milton accepted^ the tradition and made it the basis of ihe whole 
angelical system of Paradise Lost, 

Each of the Orders possessed some special quality. The Seraphim 
were the “ burning ” lustrous beings ; cf. Spenser, Lieasjenly Beautu: 
f “those eternall burning; -Seraphins, ^ 

Which from their faces dart out fierie light.” 

This conception, due probably to the false derivation of Seraphim from 
a root signifying ‘ to bqrn,’ determines Milton’s ^(ftce of epithets for 
this Order of the Hierarchies, See Seraphfm in the (glossary. * 

The Qfierubim had a wondrou^ power of vision: hence their fngiii 
duty in Paradise Lost is*to keep*watch. See IV. 778, note. And 
through this power of vision thejte|!njoyed in a peculiar degree the 
Visio Beapfea or faculty of “ contemplating” the Deity. In the words * 

of the treatise repl ri)s lepapxtai they were distinguished Sid t 6 deoTsnKbv 

ta 

* Thus in Church Govtmmenf he says, “ the angels themsdv6},.fttre distmguished 
into their celesitft) princedoms and satrapies/' €k it. 443. He ^eral«itiniesmse$ 
the special terms “Orders” and “Hierarchies”—cf. P L, t, 737, v. 587, 59^1, vn. 192; 
while the titles “Seraphim,” “Thrones,” “Dominations," “Virtues” etifc occur 
constantly. 
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airuv Kaldcojfyt^riKdv. Afid this notion is the^ey to that line (54) in 
// Rinseroso, the point of which has been so much rr\isurt8erstood— 
“•Th e Cherub Contemplation.”* % 

The archangels were*as their naine implied, the “chief messenger” 
of th^ Almighty and the intermediaries between him and Man. Cf. 
Reginald Scot, ** As fof archangels, they are sei\t onlic about great and 
secret matters# ; an(T Heywocjfl, “ The Archangels are Embassadors, 
great matters to declare.” Heif^ Milton makes Rajihael in book v. 
anci Michael in books xi., xii.—each one of the seven archangels 
referred to in IIlJ* 5 ^ 8 —653, the bearers of and charges from 

the Almighty to^Vdain. 

One other point m which Milton follows me? 1 ix^al tradition with 
legard to^he Heavenly beings may be no^ic^J. Dcscriptiomr like those 
m b^ok III., 11 . —628 and 636—642, are purely traditional. *VVe 

inu.st compare theti^witli^the yrcfsentment of angels ii. woiks of early 
(Christian art. 1*0618 and palntcis alike drew upon rirfigious tradition 
and expressed it by certain conventional details. And this presentment 
ol angelic beings contained a considerable element of symbolism. In 
Batmah vppon Bartholome Ii. iii., iv., there is a long discourse on the 
attributes which painters assign to angels and on their symbolical signi¬ 
ficance. The following brief extracts from it illustrate Milton’s pictures 
of Uriel (ill. 625—628) and the “stripling Cheiub” (iii. 636—642) : 
“ When /ftigells are paynted with long lockes and cris[>e haire, thereby 
is understoode their cleane affectior\j and ordinate thoughts. For the 
hayre of the head betokeueth thoughts and affectiorii, that doc spring 
out o^ the rootc of thought and minde... And they be painted beardles : 
for to lake c<)nsideration £ii»Ll heede, that they passe never the state of 
youth, neyther waxe feeble in vertues, neither faile for age...Truely they 
be paynted feathered gnd winged., [as a sign that] they be lifted up in 
effect and knowledge, *and rauished to the innermost contemplation of 
the l 5 ue of God.” o ^ 


PARADISE LOST, ill. 431—‘<(39 

The geography of this passage has b<;ten criticised adversely on the 
assuigaptio i thill^ ‘‘Imaus” mi^t mean the Himalayas. A bird flying 
from the l^imdiayas to the sources of the Ganges would not pass over 
any par^’ of * Sericana,*T 3 y which, probably, the north-west angle of the 
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Chinese Empire was signified. Masspn, to meet the supposed difficulty, 
argues that the vulturf is not said to start from Imaus: it isaonly 
"‘bred” there. But I thin^that Miltcfti does mean us to regard Imaus 
a^the starting point of the bird’s flight. • 

“Imaus,” however, need not liean the Himalayas in this pt^gsage^. 
True, the earlier classical geographers applied “Imaus” tc* the 
Himalayas (the names being dOgnate); but in Ptofemy ar'kl later Writers 
'^'che name is transferred to the gre^ chain of mountains, the Bolor 
range, which runs through Central Asia from*North to South, dividing 
the Chinese Empire from Turkestan. And this lattFUse of “ Imaus” 
appears to have been lhat recognised by geographers of the 17th 
century.* Perhap%tht best known collection of maps issued in England 
between i^jpo and 1650 wjs the English edition^ Sf Mercator’s Atlas, 
I h*ve given elsewhere^ my reasons for thinking th^it was known to 
Milton. • ^ * • 

Now, in M^fcator’s map of Tartanif there is malted a chain of 
mountains called *'Imai4s Ilons.^^ It extends, roughly speaking, from 
the nortJ|i-eastern corner of the modfrn Afghanistan I0 the ** P'rozeu 
Oceah,” i.e.,Arctic Ocean. Its course is due North and South.* When 
Milton speaks of “Imaus” which bounds the “'roving Tartan,*’ he 
means, I doubt not, this **/mans Mans'* which is so conspicuous 
in Mercator’s Tartana. And any one who could consult this raie 
Atlas would perceive at once the accuracy of-Milton’s descripAon. For 
the northern part of Imaus does “bound” the Tartar, sepa- 

laling his country from Russia; aihd a vulture starting from this 
northern part and flying southward to the Ganges would pass ov|r the 
% north-west plains of the Chinese Empire. Judged therefore from the 
17th century stand-pqint the geography of the passage is quite correct. 
Of course, -very little was known then about Central Asia. Mercator 
frankly calls it “that vjist and unknown region.”*' ^ 

Allusions to the passage occur in th# Dunciadmt. 76, “ He [the 
Pimpero/of China] whosj long wall the wandering Tartar bounds*’4j,nd 
in Thomson’s* ♦ ' ' , \ 

“From Asian T^urui^ from Imaus stretch’d 
Athwart the roving Tartar’s sullen boiuids.” 

I Hexham’l? 1636. 

^ Lyddas, Pitt Press ed^PP* *5^1 *57^4 
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F. 

PAI^VrSE LOST, iv^a 75 — 27 ^. 

, Tie lijoy to this passage, as J^shop Newton pointed out, is in 
Diodorus Sicults, III.* 67—70. Diodorus relates various legends as 
to the birth ofOionysus or Bacchus; amdngst them, is the following. 

There was a-l^ing of Zt^^d^atned Ammon* He married Rhea^ 
daughter of the god UraiTus. " By a maiden called Amalthda he had a 
son. To save tHt Mother and child from the ieitcu^y of Rhea, Ammon 
gave Amaltheia an island Nysa, on the Medh^rranean coast of Libya, 
not far from th*modern Tunis. It was "girt uath^^he rivei' 7 >rVd«’’ 
{vepiexoi^di/T} i/irit rod TplTtavos 7 foTa/*oO), a^d a spot of niQst tfhigular 
beauty and fertili/^. Here the infant was brought up in a cave ;*and 
Amnion appointed^ the^odr^sf Athene to guard him "against the 
plots of his st^-niothtr (irpos rds diro tj/s /tTypias 'P^as ^ni- 

^ov^ds)* %The child grew up, showed wonderful wisdom, and, having 
invented wine.ibecamc the god If wine. He was named **D^onyst/s” 
from his place of nurture. 

This monarch Ammon is evidently a kind of deity, and Milton 
identifies him w'ith the god whom the Greeks called Zeus Ammon and 
the Romans Jupiter Ammon, and who is commonly associated with the 
Egyptian*sun-god Amon Ra* As in several other passages, Milton 
has followed Diodorus very closely,^merely translating one or two sen¬ 
tences ; cf. tlie references to "the river Triton" and "his step-dame 
Rheg^." 

Cham, o£ course, is idef^ical with Ham^ the name of Noah’s son; 3 
cf. the Septnagint form of Ham, viz. XaM» and the Vulgate form, Chatn. 
Probably Milton had some patristic authority for the identification of tlie 
Scriptural Cham ot h\m with the " Gentile^" deity Ammon, also calle<l 
Hafhmon^: an idt^ntification ubviously due to the similarity of the names, 
strengthened by ^^he traditional account ^hat Egypt“ was eolonised 
Jiy the descendants of Ham. Tennjsson speaks of " the Chamian oracle 
divine," i.e. the shrine of Chetm^ iy»aning the famous temple of Jupiter, 

^ Ammon in the heart of the Libyan desert, ’* ; 

»> 

1 Note Amnion call” (*v., 977), i.e. the Greeks and Romans; 

the implied autitb^sie^ between *'Gentile” and vfblical .shows that "Cham” in 276 
refers to a-S^QilpCbralebaracter, i.e, Koab’i^ 

*“Cf. H. ia the " The Libye Mammon, shrink, -hia horn.” 

• Cf. Psalm fev. e3, Vliere "E^pl Is called “tne land of Ham.” 
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Milton’s diction is essentially Elizabetha|i: the diction of the 
Authorised Veision (i6n) of the ^^ible and of Shakespeare. Paradise 
therefore, though published in 1667, is best illustrated frofii the 
works of the generation.'contemporary with Shakespeare. Hence fnany 
^of the illustrations in the Gks'iary an^AVw are taken from the writers 
who may collectively and conveniently be deijcrilied as Elizabethan. 

A marked feature of Milton’s diction, as of his is his classical 
bias. He employs many words in' their classical sense, just as he 
employs mcviy classical itiioms and figures of speech. « This classicism 
of diction is still ftioA conspicuous in his prose, in jvhich he introduces 
numbers l^^ng, sonorousfwiirds derived from the ^latin. Sjometimes 
he invents such words. This Glossary contains several exampl#.s of 
his classical diction, e.g. exorbitant^ uiAjiriipiy ponder^ purple^ secure, 
succinct, transvefse. 

Another intere.sting feature is his|partiality for Italiani.s^d foinis. 
This ^s #aore Conspicuous in his verse, perhaps because he ^felt so 
strongly, and wished his readers to be reminded of, the spell and 
fascination of the great Italian epics. By his own statement, he had 
studied Ttali.iu much before he went to Italy. His letters and prose- 
works reveal his love of it (1 do not remember any interesting rofeicnce 
in his works to French literature); and several short poems testify to 
his very considerable mastery of tha language. Instances of his leaning 
towards Italian are— sdein, sermate, sovran ; aiUfn, llal. azzurrino 
{Comus, 893), and harald., Ital. araldo, for herald~-^ci, P. L, I.* 752, 

• n. 518. • ' 

Abbreviations :— 

A. S.=a: Anglo-Saxon, i.e. English down to ^oqiit the Conquest. 
Middle E. = Middle English, i.e. English from about the Conquestt 
to about *1500. » ^ * 

Elizabethan E: — t>^e English of Shakespeare and his (fai- 
temporaries (down to about 1(^50). ^ • 

• 0 . F. = 01 d French, i.e. till al^ut 1600. F.=modern French. ^ 

« Gefm.ss modern German. Gk=Greek. 

Ital.=modern Italian. J[^t.=Latin. 

The dates^ of course, are only approx^ate : such diid'sions must be 
more or less arbitrary and open td criticism. 
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AbaBSlUt IV. «8o, AbysSiinian. Abyssinia is from Arabic ffabesch, 
‘mixture, confusion,* a name given' to the country by the Arabs on 
account of the mixed character of its inbubitants. This Arabic word 
was Latinised by the Potjuguese as Abass\ik and Abassinds, whence the 
present form. Abassin is nearer than Abyssinian to the Portuguese foi'.*!. 

’ 2j|0ide,(iv. 8^ ; cf. J^tlius Caesar, ill. 2. 119, “some will dear abide 
it,’* j'e. suffer ^r it. ,The metaphor is ‘to await the consequences of a 
deed and so, in th-; end, to p»y^or it.’ Probably abiJe in this sense 
h^s been intlueniced by, though etymologically quite distinct from, aby, 
‘to expiate, pay^f,* =:A. S. intensive prefix d + fiyc^an, ‘to buy.* 
alarmed, IV. 985. F. a/arwif^Ital. <r//' to arms I’ (Lat- 

iila arma) j so Vjiat properly an alarm was a sttmmons to t?ke up arms, 

t 

i.e. prepare for battle. Were alarmed means that' Satan was prepared 
for the fight—noUthat he was afraid. ' ^ 

s^ley, IV. 626, a garden-walb, especially one “ with branches over¬ 
grown(iv. Cf. Shtikt Much Ado, i. 2. 10, ’'a thick-pleached 

alley,” i^e. thickly interwoven overhead; and Tkinnyson, Ode fa 
Memory, “plaited alleys of thf, trailing rose.’’ O. F. alee, F. alUe. 

aloof, III. 577 ; here used as a preposition = ‘aloof from*; r-rareuse, 
but cf. M. in Doctrine of Divorce, ii. iv., “would fain work himself 
aloof these rocks .and quicksands,” P. W. in. 226. 

amarant, iii. 352, Gk aii 6 .pa.vTos, ‘unfading’—the word used in 
I Pet. V. ^ of the “ crown of glory that fadeth not away ” ; from a-, ‘not ’ 
napaLvuv,*iQ far^, wither.’ The llower typifies immortality. Note 
that M. writes the correct form; t^e more usual ‘amarant/;’ is due to 
confusion with Gk ILvQos, a flower. 

BSabroBlal; used by M. of that which delights the sense of smell 
(ill. 135) of taste (IV. 219). Strictly, afjL^pooia, from dpL^pboLos (a 
lengthened form of dfi^poros, ‘ immortal ’) meant the food of the gods. 

apply, IV. 264 ^cgijranonly explained ‘ to practise, engage in ’ (cf. the 
•abbreviated form fly) ; for this use, formerly not uncommon, cf. Fuller’s 
WorJJiies^ “ That^ie might tl?e more wcncclually apply his private devo- 
tic^is,” Works (ed. 1840), ill. 402. I believe*, however, that the sense 
’injjended by M. is ‘add,* and that th^ word was so interpreted by 
Collins and Thomson. Cf, The P^sions, 49, 50: 

“Dejected Pity at his side 
' Her soul-sub 4 uing vojpe applied”; 
and The Siasons {Spring) : 

‘'^he woodlands round 
Applied their quire.” 
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^To add’ may come from the general sense’of apply bring to bear 
upon’ (cf. ‘applying’ remedy); or M. may'^simply have imitated the 
rare use of Latin applicare^ * to add.’ ^ n 

areed, or arekd, iv. ‘advise’; A. S. A-rldan-=^a', intensive 
pi2fix, +rktiani ‘to advise.’ Ci^rede (or read), ‘counsel,’ as in Hamlet, 
I* 3- 5i» “recks not his own rede”; and Germ, rath, ‘counseh’ 
commoner meanings of areed were (i) ‘to divine, coniecture’ (ct the 
cognate Germ, errathen, ‘to guess’); {>%) ‘to declare, tell,’ as often in 
Spenser; cf. Faerie Q. I. 9. 38, ll. 3.' 14. 

armoury, iv. 553; usually =sthe place where arms are kept; but 
liere a collective word = acms. Cf. Of Reformation, “this is-all her 
armoury, hft»‘ munition, her artillery,” P. W. ii. 414.1, So in Si^enser, 

r- • V; /* V 

Paerte Q. I. i. it). 

arraign., in. 331 ; ‘fo call a person to accou:$t (Lat. ratio), to 

summon him befoic a tribunal to answer for his actions’; henac ‘to 

chaige, accuse.’ Middle E. aratnen^O. E. aranier (oe*areisnier), to 

‘cite, summonLow Lat. arrationare {ad~\-rationem). 

assay, lu. 90, IV. 933, *try, atteir^pt’; M. always uses this form, 

from O./ F. assdi, a variant of O. F. essai, whence the commoner form 
o 

in E. essay. Lat. exagium, Gk i^dyioy, ‘a weighing, trial of weight.’ 

ay me, iv. 86, ‘ alas’; cf.Lycidas, “Ay me 1 I fondly dream.” It 
is frequent in Shakespeare, Cotgrave (i6ii) has, “Oh: aye me; an 
interjection expressing sense of paine, or of smart.” It is the O. F. 
ay mi, ‘ alas, for me’; cf. Ital. ahimi, Gk othoc. g 

betimes, iii. r86, ‘in good timer before it is too late.’ Formed from 
betimes5 of the adverbial genitive (Morris, Outlines, pp. 193, 194); 
cf. besides =■ beside+ i\\e same s. Betime — MSAdXQ E. tn-time, i.e. by time. 

boon, IV. 343, ‘gracious, bounteous’; a poetical use. Cf. Thomson, 
Liberty, Ii., “All that boon Nature zovXA. luxuriant pour”; and Castle of 
Indolfnct, ii. 13, “all with which boon earth'^i^rf,ught.” Now only 
in the phrase “ boon companion” ( = convivial). F. bon (Lat. bonuf). 

bull, jn.. 492, a papal ediq;, of an Irnportanl character: “so 
nd.nied fi'om the bulla (or round leaden seal), which is attached to the 
document...and gives authenticity to it” (Addis and Arnold, CatholU 
,OiV/.). Cv„ > 

chamvaln, iv. 154, ‘open, Hat*; applied to land; cf. Shak.^ £«■ 
crece, 1347, “ a goodly champaign plain.” Commonly a i^oun; cf. DeiU. 
xt 30, “in the champaign oyer against Gilgal.” Q. ehampaipie, 
modem F. dumpagne, Ital. eampagna, Laf/ eampanioh—fjota eampus. 
charity, iii. 316, iv, 756; from Lat. cams, ‘dear’; then often used 
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=love, benevolence. Cf. *i Cor. xiii., where the Revised Version of 
the ^bie substitutes love for charity throughout^ -the Greek be^ng o.y6,vri 
(Vulgate caritas). In the thre? places where M. use? the word the 
meaning is Move.’ Cf. mt. 584, “add love, By name to come called 
chari^.” So feelings (o’; acts) of affection, iv. 756. ff. 

Wordsworth, £;jfcursion^ ix. 338, “The charities that soothe, and heal, 
and bless;’’ ai^i Tcn.iyson, Princess^ Vll., “faif charities.” 

charm, tv. 643, ’song-’ M. tn-^ have supposed it to be derived from 
Lat. carmen^ ‘song,’ but r.;ally charm as used of the song of birds is of 
nglo-Saxon ori^r.. It is a variant form of Middle E. cherme or chir.m 
= A. S. cirm. This old word (allied to chirf) meant “the blended 
singing or uoist<)f many birds”; cf.’PalsgraV^ (1530), “what a cherme 
these byrjles [birds], make, comma ces oyseaux jargonnent*' A Shrop¬ 
shire rustic migh? still say, *'what chai^m tnem childern l$(n makin i’ 
the School” (i.e. ^'hat^a confuted noise). Tennyson uses charm ac¬ 
curately; cfT '^ke Progresi ^ Spring, iv., “I hear a charm of song 
thro’ all ^he land.” ' Probably cherme or chirm would never have got 
tills variant fonn charm but fo'|i the influence of Lat- carmen (whence 
the coihmon word charm is derived). See Nno English DicL.ma^. 

Cherubim, ril. 666, IV. 778; the correct form = Hebrew Kheril- 
bhim, the plur;il of Kherubh. The oldest forms in English, as still in 
Trench, were Cherubtn, singular, and Cherubins, plural. Cf. Coverdale, 
“Thou God of Israel, which dwollest upon Cherubin,” Isai. xxxvii. 16; 
and Wyclif, “ TwoGoldun Cherubyns,” Exod. xxv, 18. Later, as in the 
Bible of r6ti, Chai’ub, singular, ai'J Cherubtms, plural, were used, as 
being closer to Hebrew. For the singular M. wrotfe ‘Cherubt'’ (a still 
nearer approach in sound than ‘ Cherub’ to the ft of the Heb. Kherubli), 
and the true plural Chemtim, adopted in the Revised Version of the 
Bible. Kherubh is said to come from the Babylonian word for the 
figure of the wing^d^bu’d which stood at the door of a house to keep 
•otf^evil spirits. The Jews probably owed it to^the Phoinicians. 

epast, ni. IV. 782, ‘to go a’ong the border of a country,’ i.e. 
skirt. Cf. Marlowe’s-yvrw.r*/j, vii, 6, “Fron# Paris next, coasting the 

S'" 

*r^alm of France, We saw the river M^tine.” O. F. modern 

, F. cStoy^, from O. F. ctfj*=m<!^ern F. cbte, ‘rib, coast,’ Lat. costu, 
‘tib, side.* Palsgrave (1530) has, “to coste a countrey or piace, ryde, 
go (i.e. walk), or sayle about it, costoief or costoyer." 

damaftlcatC-lV. 334. The noun ^niash meant properly a rich kind 
of silk -ornamented with Aised figures, originally maifufactured at 
jDamac'‘us. By metaphor, the word came to imply ‘variegation’—as 

P. L. m. IV. 


Q 
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here. Cf. As You Like It, iii. 5. 113, “the constant red and mingled 
damask'’; and Shak. bonnet 130, roses damask'd, red and white.” 

daxkllnsr, III. 39, ‘in the dark’ ; cf. A Midsummer-Night's DreaM^ 
II. 1, 86, “wilt thou darkling leave me?” and Lear, i. 4. 237. It is a 
substantival adverb, in which -ling^ or -long is a relic of a dative case¬ 
ending ; cf. headlong, sidelong (Middle E. kedling, sideling). In is^btcll 
the form \% lins; cf. haffiins — l^sXi, e.g. in Bums, Coder's Satisrday 
.j^ight, i6«, “while Jenny hafflins is afraid to speak.” 

decent, iii. 644, ‘comely*; used by M. orly here and in IIPenseroso, 
36, ill each place = Lat. decens, ‘comely, graceful.* Pope, Elegy to 
the Memory, “ By foreign hands thy decent limbs composed.” So 
‘deCenqics’^p*graceful afits or words’ in viii. 601. '' 

decant, IV. 603 j strictly, a musical term for '-ariations added to a 
“plain song,” i.e. a melody in its simplest form. Cf. Jeremy Taylor, 
“after the angel had told his message, in plain song, the whole caorus 
joined in descant.” M., whose use of i^insical terms’s very accurate, 
employs descant here to signify the varied notes of the nightiii^ale. Cf. 
Isaac Walton’s description—“the clifir airs, the sweet descants, the 
natural :-5>ing and falling, the doubling and redoubling of her voice” 
(i.e. the nightingale’s), Complete Angler, f. i. So Spenser says of 
the thrush, “the Mavis descant playes,” Epitkalamium, 81. Contrast 
“plain song cuckoo” in A Midsummer-Night's Dream, III. i. 134, 
said in allusion to the bird’s simple, monotonous note. 

dole, IV. 894, ‘sorrow, pain’; O. F. doel, F.h'^Mf/=Late I.at. dolium, 
from the stem of dolere^ ‘to griovai’ Cf. Hamlet, 1. 13, “ In equal 

scale weighing delight and dole." Cf. dole-ful. 

elixir, III. 607 = Arabic el iksir, the philosopher’s stone; see note 
on in. 601, and cf. Chaucer, Canterbury Tales, 16331: “the philosophers 
ston I Elixir cleped.’’ That was the strict sense of elixir; but it was 
also variously used by alchemists of (r) a liquf-d )'v Tvhich metals might 
be transmuted into gold, {2) a tincture of gold [aurum potabile), which 
would pjplong life; and from (2), there followed (3) the meaning—any 
life-giving cordial, or substance, or force. Arabic el iksir is realK^ a 
Greek word (^rjpiv or ^ripiov), and means ‘ the dry-princjple.’ ^ 

emblem, iv. 703, ‘inlaid or mos^c work,’ i.e. ornamentation inserted 
into the surface of an object, e.g. a floor (as here) or a table. Gk l/u- 
p\rf/ia, ‘a thing put in, an ois»ament’—from *m'-l-j8d\X«v, ‘to 

put.* Now commonly=‘ an allegorical representation cf, a symbol.* 
enamel,‘nv. 149. The Middle E. v^rb en-amelen, ‘to eUamel,* is 
derived from F. en (Lat. i«) on + O. F. esmail, modern F, Imail> 
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The original notion wgp ‘something fused, melted,* F. esmail being 
a Ti^tonic word akin to Germ, schmehfn, * 1 * smelt.'* « 

* exorbitant, iii. 177; strictly, ‘going out of its circuit or track’ 
(Lat. orbita)\ e.g. like* a star leaving its orbit. Cf. M. in Cht<rch 
Goveptmmt^ “ the proper sphere #vherein the magistrate cannot t)ut 
'coniine his mctipn without a hideous exorbitancy from law,” P, W- ll. 
497? Here the gend'al notion ‘excessive,’ e.g. of price, demands. 

fledge, III. 627*; again vii. 420. Minsheu (1617) has. “fledge, of** 
feathered.” Skeat says, ‘•The past participle Jledged is a substitute for 
an older adj. meaning ‘ready to fly’ of whii h the Middle E. 

form was Icelandic fleygr^ ‘able to,^y.’ Cognate with pledge 

(whence Jlcdge*ling) are Jlce, Jly^ flight. « • * 

forfeU* HI. 176? to lose a thing as a pep.alty for misdeeds. * 0 . F. 
forfetox/o;fliii=^o\v Lat. forisfactum*■a. trespass, fine’—^from /m’is + 
/acere. Thence crane Wkiddlij^ III forfeten — {\) ‘to do wrong’—cf. Pals¬ 
grave (1530), *'what have ^ forfayted against you?” (2) ‘to incur a 
penalty tc loss for wrong-doing.* So “ deadly forfeiture,” m. 221, and 
“deadly forfeitV Nativity o, s=‘penally of death.* 

glo*^ng, HI. 93, ‘deceptive.’ Middle E. glosen meant ’^to*raake 
glosses^ explaiu,* from O. F. ^'■/£»J^=Late Lat. glossa, Gk yXGxraaf which 
signified (i) the tongue, (2) a language, (3) a word, (4) a word neetling 
explanation, (5) an explanation. But since many explanations are false, 
the vcrhmglpsen got the idea ‘to interpret falsely,* whence ‘to deceive.’ 

‘deceptive’; cf. George Herbert, TheDotagfy “ Falseglozing 
pleasures.’* Especially used of flattering, false speecji; cf. Comus^ 161, 
“ w^ds of glozing couitcsy.” 

Gordian,^ IV. 348 = Lav Gordius^ ‘pertaining to Gordius’ (Gk^ 
r 6 p 5 tos). According to the legend, Gordius, the first king of Phrygia, 
tied an inextricable knot, the undocr of which was promised by 
an oracle the sov^e^nt^ of Asia. Alexander the Great cut the knot 
*witti his sword ajjji fulfilled tjie oracle by conquering Asia. Cf. tlie old 
^X^Lingua (1607), ‘^The Gordian *knot which Alexander t>reat Did 
^whilom cut with his all-conquerinj| sword.’• Hence = ‘ inex- 

trfcable.* Cf. George Herbert, ^vii^tie. “Who can these Gordian 
► knots untie ? ” • ^ 

blghth, III. 58, IV. 95; always written thus by M. The form is 
common in Hakluyt’s VoyageSy and i# said to survive in parts of 
America. Ni^h-ih is curiou^ in that it retains the tk of the A. S. word 
hihYut represented now by t —cf. hefgh-t. For,the ordinary change of 
(A (in A. S., J>) to t, cf. A. S.gesih-]fy later gesih-f or sih~ty now sigh-t* 

9—2 
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hosanna, in, 348, ‘save, I pray’ (or ‘v,'e pray’); na being a 
particle ejy^ressing entr< aty, while the first part of the word is froi# the 
stjem ‘to save,’whence the na^e ‘Saviour/ and yoshua. Corn- 

monly ‘hosanna’ is a cry for deliverance; but sometimes of praise, as 
in xxi. 9, “Hosanna to tlv son of David,..Hosanna the 

highest.” From Uie use of ‘hosanna’ in that passage P'Jm-Sunday was 
called Hosanna-Sunday ’in the .mediicval Western Churcl. 

imbrowned, iv. 246. With M., , nS with the i8th century poets 
influenced by his diction (especially Pope), ^/mw-‘dark’ (Ital. bruno) 
is a favourite epithet of shade. Cf. Jl Pen.^ 133, ‘shadows brown,” 
and his 2nd Ital. Sonnet j(|‘al iinbruuir di sera”). So Pope, P.loisa to 
Abelard 170*, Odyssey y.si\\. 215 (“brown evening spreads her shade”). 

Imjiurpled, lii. 364 ; purple, iv. 764. Lat. purfmreus^ like Gk 
TTopipfipcoSj vVas not limitedI0 what we call ‘ purple,’ b”ut denoted almost 
any rich colour, e.g. red, rosy, crim^^m, and in poets any dazzling, 
bright hue (a.s wdiere Horace applies it to white swans, Od. iv. i. 10). 
We find the saiKe wide use of ‘purple’ in English (espe .ally the 
^Elizabethan)poets. Thus in Shakespeal»‘purple’ = red (of blood) occurs 
sever?! t^.nes; cf. Romeo^ I. i. 92. Often it is only a picturesque, 
literary epithet, as in Gray’s purple light of icroe’’^ [^Progress of Poesy) ; 
cf. iv. 763, 764, and Vergil's lumen juventiE purpureum {Ain. 1. 590, 

590 - 

Influence, iv. 6(19, Late 1 at. influential literally ‘a flowing in 
upon.’ It was an astiological term applied to the power over the, 
earth, men’s characters, foriune.s etc,, which was supposed to descend 
from the celestial Wlies. Cf. “planetary influence,” l. 2. 

“skyey influences,” Measure for Measure^ yi. 1.9. M. generally (but 
*not in III. n8) a.ses influence with some reference to this astrological 
notion; cf. if. 1034, vn. 374, 375. Other terms due to astrology are 
‘disastrous’ (see Glossary to bks. I., Ii.), ‘satihni: 3,’ ‘jovial.’ 

Interrupt, iii. 84, ihterrupltv/= Lat. ‘ broken off’ (or 

between), Noticeable in Elizaliethan English'- is the practio.i of 
modelling the past partibjple of y^erbs of Latin origin on the Latin 
fonn ; it applies mainly to verbs of and 3rd conjugations in I..at:.i. 
Thus M. and Shak. use participles like ‘separate’ and ‘frustrate’ 
(iT. A. 31,"^589), ‘consecrate’ {Titus Andronicus^ I. 14) and ‘dedicate* 
{Measure for Measure^ li. 2.15^), with many others (cf, ^inercate/ IIL 6), 
where 'ate (modern E. -tf/^<f)s=Lat.^-<*^«.f, e.g. in consecratus. So jyith 
Lat. 3rd conjugation; cf. ‘pollute’ = pollntus {Nativity 41)^ 

* select(.S’. 363), ‘ submiss {P, I. 476) —with 
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‘instruct,' ‘attent,’ ‘intept,’‘suspect,’‘deject,* ‘addict,’all in M. orShak. 
Furtji^er, participles not from Latin are abbifviated by aifcalogy; cf. 
^uplift,’.!. ,193, though ‘lift’ is IScandinavj^n. 

ItB, IV. 813. In Elifabethan English the regular possessive 

pronoun was his ; cf. Genesis i. 12,11“herb yielding seed after his kind,” 
*and«iii. 15, “f^shall bruise thy head, and thou shall bruise ///r heel.” 
Abdut 1600 /lb cannf into use, but slovsdy. Bacon has its rarely; the 
Bible of i6ji never; the nine#instances in the ist Folio (1623) c# 
Shakespeare are probably^orrupt, since in every extant work published 
during his lifetiWi^ the old idiom his is in-'i'.iaMc—cf. yulius Caesar^ 
I. 2. 123, 124, “that same eye,..did lose lustre.” Milton, as an 
Elizabethan iif his diction, avoiils its : cither b^ peftonii^'ing the 
noun, th^s in his pfose, abstract wortls like ‘ virtue,* * truth,’ are always 
followed by her ; (2) by ret.iining the old neuter use of hif\ cf. Genius, 

24O—-248: » • ^ « 

“.‘'♦jie som€thi7fg holy lodges in that breast, 

% And witli these raptures moves the voc.al air, 

'li) testify his burden residence.” 

Tift only places in Milton’s verse where its occurs It 254, 
“The mind is its own place”; iv. 813; and Nativity Ode, l:o6. I 
know of but two instances of its in his prose— Areopa^itica and Church 
Gmernnu'nt, P. IV. ll. 94, 471. 

knots, IV. 242, flower-beds. M. recollected Lime's TmIiohi's Lost, 
I. I. 249, curious'knotted garden,” i.e. laid out in nicely-arranged 
beds. The Elizabethan physician*'Dr Dec says in \us Diary, “I hired 
Wajter Hooper, ko*kepe my hedges and knots in good order” (Camden 
Society ed. p. 3). Cf. Richard JL ui. 4. 43—46, ^ 

laudsklp, IV. 153; here and in the three other places where it 
bccurs— II. 491, V. 142, L’Allep'o, 70—spelt lantskip in the original 
editions. It was^k A:rn? borrowed from Dutch artists (cf. Dutch land- 
*sc^P), and its fprms in E.^have been various—e.g. landschaft, land- 
seljOpe, lomdshape, landscip. For IcSHdskip (apparently the <Jidest form 
^in E.) cf, Cotgrave (iJii), “Paisag%; Land^ip, countiey worke”; and 
"Skt Spectator^ 94, “a beautifulfftnd Spacious landskip.” The suffix 
• -skip = the noun shape ; hence land-skip (or -scape) — ‘ shape«of the lan<f. ’ 
In many words -skip is softened to -ship, as in friendship; cf.«Germ. 
frewpd-scAoft. • 

Jlewd, IV. il!^3,‘base.* Jf^ddJe B. lewed^K. S. Ifhved. Its successive 
meanings were: (i) ‘enfeebled,’ Itkved (^^e/Pwed) being the past 
partidlde of Idwan, ‘to weaken’; (2) then ‘ignorant’; (3) then ‘lay, 
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belong to the laity* {laicus), because the lai^y, compared with the 
clergy, w«re i^ed or Cew/Z, i.e. ignorant; (4) then ‘bad, worlli|]yess’; 
(5) then ‘lustful,’ i.e. bad in ^ particular way. Note the relation of (I) 
and (3), which some writers just reverse/ Up till Shakespeare’s 
lime the commonest meaning was ‘ignorant’; in Shak. and M. ‘^ad.’ 

limbo, in. 495; strictly a term of Roiran Cajholic theology.* 
“The Latin word Limbus (os ‘fringe’) was used in l\e middle'ages 
' for that place on the fringe or oatcJcirts of hell * in which the just 
who died before Christ were detained tiK our Lord’s resurrection 
from the dead. It likewise signifies a place (alsfb’ supposed to be 
beneath the earth and the outskirts of hell) inhabited by infants 
who difltin oTigin^l ! 4 n” (Addis and Arnold, Catholic JAct.), The first 
of thot.e W’as the Limbus Pat rum, the second the ^Ambus hj/antium. 
Later arose*lhe popular belief in a third region, the Lftnbus FatHorum- ~ 
the “Paradise of Fools” (iv. 496) after'deatli aid r«r:epd\cle of ali^ vain 
and foolish things. See Henry VIII. v. 4.’ 67. 

livery, iv. 599; used by Elizabethan wnters2=any kind^of dress, 
garb; cf. VAllegro, 62, “The clouas in thousand ..’iveries dight.” 
Otxgvt^'f^livery meant whatever was given (i.e. delivered') by a lord to 
his household, whether food, money, or garments; now it is limited to 
the dress of servants. From F. livrer=Lo\v Lat. liberare, ‘to abandon.’ 

manuring, iv. 628. The verb manure— ‘to cultivate, till’ (properly 
with the hand) was not uncommon in Ii)Iizabethan E. Cf- Bacon, 
Advancement of Learning, ii., " it is one thing to set forth what ground 
liclh unmanured, and another to cor'ivct ill husbandry in tliat which is 
manured.” M. has it in xi. 28 and often in his pr*ose-works (/^ W. 
^11. 463, in. 78). From F. wa«<z'«z»;'£~LowfLat. maniwper^, a working 
with the hand [ynanus). 

marble, in. 564, ‘bright as marble’ (from root mar-, ‘to gleam’).’ 
Cf. Gk fJMpfialpfir, * to glisten,’ papfidpeos, * gli^cnmg,’ used of the stars 
or sky. In Cymbeline, v. 4, 120, 121 ^Shak. applies ‘marble’ a'nd 
* radiant’»tt> the heaven in the samfi sentence. « . 

numbers, in. 38, ‘versf, poetry^ Lat. numeri; cf. Pope, “I lisp’d, 
in numbers, for the numbers So = melodious; <Jf. 

150, “in^rose or numerous verse.” 

opuious, in. 418; again vin. 23; from Lat. ‘dark,’but 

more commonly opaque as in lii. 619 ; cf. Fr. opaque. Minsheu (1617) 
has, “OpacMOus, shadowie, darke avid blacke.” « 

orient, in. 507, iv. 238, ‘lustrous.’ In Elizabethan poetry ‘orient’ 
is a constant epithet of gems, especially pearls. Perhaps,‘used tSuis, it 
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first meant ‘eastein,* g«ms coming from the Orient or East; then as 
thes(*were bright it got the notion* lust roys,’ whJth suits, I be^eve, every 
passage where M. uses it, though in one or two places (e.g. in iv. 644) 

* rising’= Lat, oriens is jibssible. Commcmly he applies it to jewels or 
^hqyjjs; ff. “orient pearl” V. 3, “orient liquor” Comus^ 65. * 

fonder, iv.%001; in the literal sense of VaX. pomlerare^ 'to weigh’; 
a raie use, buTcf. Stftrcy’s Poems (18 5 tfd. p. 25); 

“Hot gleams of burning fi<e, and easy sparks of flame, • 

In balance, of une(|hal weight he pouderetk by aim.” 

The old EnglisH*l!?at. Dictionary J\Iai pulm I oiabnlonim^ *570? 

has, ” to ponder, ponderare^ librareP 

purlieu, IV? 404 ; here in its strict sense ™lh(^ gtouiK^. on the 
border-, «f a forcsf; cf. As You Like ft, iv. 3. 77, “in the purlieus of 
this forest.” BlSunt (1672) defines piMicu as “all that ^rotmi near 
any^orcsl, wliich^jcinjp macl^ tr)rest [by certain Stau.tes] was...severed 
again from tHh same,” i.<f. disafforested and' restored to the forn>'^r 
owner. %T he process whereby this Avas done was c^led in legal Latin 
pefnmbulatio=m. walking over the land to settle its boundaries; then 
the land itself came to be called pcramhulaho, rendered in 1^rc#ch by 
poumllee [pourWaller). Mow, purlieu is from pourallee^ but its form was 
affected by the mistaken idea that it was from Y. pur lieu- pui its 
locus, ‘a cleared si>ace.’ Later, it came to mean any outlying parts—cf. 
e.g. the ^purlieus of a city. So M* uses it in ii. 833. 

purpose, IV. 337 ; in sense and etymology — I', propoi, ‘conversation.* 
Cf. the verb propose—' in Shakespeare, e.g. in AJueh Ado, li», i. 3, 
“fi^jd my cousi*.?,proposing with the pn’nco.” Spenser often has 
scour.se’; cf. litiene Q. 1.12, 13, “they lowl} silt,and fitting 
pill pose frame.” 

quire, ill. 217, iv. 264; the usual spelling till the end of the 17th 
century; from 0 ,^M/uJ}'. Cf, the Prayer-Book, “In quires and places 
wliere they sing^” The iq^dern form choir, like modern F. chicur, 
sjjo%s more clearly the derivation frtm Lat. chorus, (ik 
0 quit, IV. 51 ; Middle E. quitctti^* to sett!)?, repay,’ from O. F. quiter 
A Late Lat. quietare^ ‘to make^gj, matter quiet {quietus), i.e. settle it.’ 
In L.2te Lat. quiehts has the sense ‘discharged, cle.ar qf,’ especially 
‘clear of a debt.’ F. quittance —sl receipt. • 

ramp, iv. 343; a word used in aiveral senses, e.g. * to rage ’ — 
cf.» “a^ rampftig .and a roaring lion,” Psalm xxii. 13, Prayer-Book; 
.‘to tear, snatqh’; ‘to rear up on the hind legs’—cf. the^eraldic term 
“licitrampant”; ‘to spring.’ The last meaning seems most suitable 
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here; cf. S. A, 139, “lion ramplionlike iipring. F. ramptr^ ‘to 
climb.’ » f • 

. rapt, III. 522, ‘caught u^’; it shovld be written rappedy being the 
past participle of rap, * to seile hurriedly,’ Middle E. Icelandic 

tvrapa, ‘to rush, hurry.’ Cf. Cyrn^}eline, I. 6. 51, “ what...thu^ raps 
you?” i.e. what excites you thus? The form m/? '•onyts through ‘ton- 
fusion with L^t. raplus 'y^^ pa#t participle of rapdte, *toi'seize.’ * 

Sabsean, iv. 162, ‘ belonging to Saba is the classical form, 

used in the Septuagint and Vulgate, of Shh'ta, which “embraced the 
greater part of Arabia Felix’* (Smith’s Bible l}i{t:). Elizabethan 
writers constantly write cf. Marlowe’s Faustns, V. 154, “As 

wise as«Sab^” (i^e. j^he Queen of Sheba), and xii. 22f" India, Saba, 
and farther countries in the east.” * , 

BQape, fv. 7, 8; originally* short for escape, it b^ame an indepen¬ 
dent form and should be printed scapi^ not ’sc^pt>; #7,1. esfate and 
Escape— F. acaper (modern khapper), Merally ‘to rflip out of one’s 
cape’ (Lat. ex + cappa), and so ‘ to steal off, escape.* 
sdeln, IV. 50; cf. Spenser, Faerie ill. i. 55: *■ 

r. For great rebuke it is love to despise, * 

Or rudely sdeigne a gentle hart’s [heart’s] request.” 

This form is modelled on Ital. sdegnare,'while the common form disdain 
comes through O. F. desdegner. Lat. dis-, a negative prefix, +dignan, 

‘ to think worthy {dignus).' « 

secure, iv. 791; used, as often in Elizabethan E., =Lat, securm, 
‘careless, free from fear’; it implies*over-confidcnce, a wrong sense of 
safety, Cf. Fletcher’s quibble, “To secure yourselVqs from these^ Be 
^not too secure in case.” In 'Macbeth, in. 5052, jnrwr/Zy = carelessness, 
Beraplilm, in. 381; then supposed to come from .Hebrew root 
‘to burn’; cf. Blount (1672), “Seraphim, i.e, fulgentes aut com'- 
burentes; so called, for their burning with chviK*,i I jve and charity.” 
Hence bright Seraphim” here, and iy At a Solmin Musick, *iO, 
bright Beraphim, in burning *:ow”; and fiery Seraphim,’^ ll. 
512. Really Seraphim i^, from jy. root ‘to exalt,’ and means ’?lie^ 
exalted ones.’ *X. * 

' The plui;al of Seraph (in. 667) has much the same history as Cherub 
(see p. 12^9); Seraphins in some old writers—cf. Thomas Watson’s 
Eglogue (1590), “where Seraphins | doe Praise the highest in their 
glorious fiames” (Arber, p. 169); Seraphims in the Bible^ Isai. 6; 
Seraphim in^vl. ' 

serenate, iv. 769=Ital. serenata, ‘evening music performed mder a 
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lady’s window by a lov^.' The common form serenade comes through 
French from Italian. Lat. serenare=*to mal^ft merry,’ frojji serenus, 
‘lirigiit.’ ■ , 

Bovrau, III. 22, 145, tv. 691; spelt t^us always in P. Z.; cf. Ital. 
sovi^o. The common form soi>erei^ — Q. F, soverain, later souvcrSin. 
\.Zii^st4peranus^f^ chief,’ V'rom super^ ‘ above. ’ 

Atcclnct, IM. 643^ Lat. sucnnctuSf tlje past'participle of suctingere, 
‘to gird, tuck up.’* Cf. Po^o*R§pe of the Lock, 329, “Four Xnave.s iqp 
garbs succinct.” • 

thwart, IV.^5^, ‘to cross’; as a verb now only figurativeto 
hinder,’ but then used also in the literal sens^'to pass across’—^as here; 
cf. Pericles^ U'^4. 10, “thwarting the wayward ||eas^” i.C. joj'rneying 
across. ^Iiusheu has, “Traverser. ^To thwart, or go^over- 

thwart, ctosbc or*passe over.” • • * 

tikr, in. 625, ?#cioiw'i; st^ri< •ly ‘a wreathed ornament for the head ’ 
(such as the rf.rsians wore)*? Gk ridpa (or rtcipas) is a Persian word, 
perhaps%iom Pcisian‘crowned.’ 7'm/77, the common foim in 
E., c«mes straight from Lat. ^lara: iiar comes indirectly from Lat. 
through F. Hare. Tennyson speaks of flowers “ studded wHdqi with 
disks and tiars ” {A radian /iig/iis). 

touch, IV. 686; often applied thus to the action of the hand on 
a musical instrument. Cf. The Passionate Piigiini, 107,108: 

• “whose heavenly touch 

Upon the lute doth ravish human sense ”; 
and The Merchant of Venice, V. 57T 58 : 

^ * * “soft stillness and the night 

^ Become the touches of sweet harmony.” ^ 

transverse, in. 488; an adj. = Lat. transve^sus, the past participle 
6f iransvertere; literally ‘turned across, aside =; out of the straight 
course.^ Cf. .S’. .<4#2®9, •‘drove me transverse,” i.e. like a vessel out of 
Misdirection. ^ ^ 

wnplre, in. 195; the arbitratorewho decides a dispute ••hence, a 
^udge. Put for Middle noump^e or nounpere~ 0 . F. non 

/^=sLat. non par, ‘not equal, oddi*; there being two disputants, 

the umpire was a third man, presumed to be impartial (n<ite the same 
metaphor of * unequal,’ Lat. impar). For loss of «, sec Morri#, Out- 
lifiest p. 72. • 

mireproveA, tv. 493, ‘l^ameletts’; cf. VAllegro^ 40, “unreprovM 
pleasures free,” and Spenser, Faerie Q. 11. 7. j6, “unrej^ovM tnith.” 
This •se ol the commonly passive termination -ed=^ -able is frec^uent in 
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Elizabethan E., especially with words in wliiclj the negative prefix ««- 
occurs. unremove 4 , IV. 987, invaluable, Richarc^III. 

4. 37, unavoided—Rtchoi'd JI. 11. i. 268. The use Si 
tlie adjectival and participial Terminations was tiot so defined and regular 
th5n as now. • 

utter, Jii. j6=ou/er; they are duplicate farms (aij^l comparattves) 
from A. S. tit, ‘out’;*cf. thf phrase *^ufter b£frrister.^T” = those*that 
.^ilead outside the bar. In Ezekiel *5 the old leading “the utter 
court” has been changed to outer. Cf. 1. 72? vi. 716. 

virtue, HI. 586, iv. 198, ‘efficacy, power’; a M=-ffient Elizabethan 
use. Cf. Luke viii. 46, “^yirtue is gone out of me,” So virtuous— IvlW 
of efficacy (cf. Comus^ 621, “every virtuous plant”), ^nflP^virtual in same 
sense jci. 338. Lat. virtue, ‘worth,’ tnavly excellence (Lat. v^r, man). 

v^eds, 111. 479, ‘dress^; A. S. rth'ed, ‘garment.’ •Often so used by 
Elizabethans; cf. A Midsummer-Night's Drenni, H, 2. 71, “ WeAlh of 
Athens he doth wear.” Now only in the pliaase ‘ widow’s weeds,’ except 
in poetry; cf. Tennyson, “In words like weeds I’ll wrap me »:'’er ” {/« 
Memoriatn, V.). ^ « » 

wfrtf’'iii. 9; cf. Shak. often, e.g. Richard II. 111. 3. 73,'‘hear- 
ing thou -wert dead”; v. 5. 73, 74, " I was a poor groom...when thou 
wert king.” Wert is the preterite of O. E. wtsan, ‘ to be,’ and an 
older form than wast. A still older form of the 2nd person was were; 
Morris quotes from an O. E. ,vork, The Ptlgrimage of thf Lyf of 
Manhode, “ Litel thou were tempted, or hlcl thou were stired” (p. 33). 
Hence wert is an intermediate fornf between were and ivast (which is 
not found till the 14th century). MorrLs, W 182, 183. 

wreak, iv. 11; now commonly used =cto inflict,’ as in ‘to wreak 
^vengeance.’ But the original sense was ‘to avenge*; cf. Fairfax, 
Tasso, III. 50, “Come wreak his loss, whom bootless you complain.*^ 
Cf. too Tennyson, Gareth and Lyncttc, “S<^iK,! tfie foul thief, and 
wreak me for my son.’’’ The ist and ^nd editions of P. L. hJive 
wreck, which is practically another form of wreak. 6erm. rdchetm, ‘ to 
avenge, is cognate. \ § « 

yeanling, Ill. 434, ‘just bom’ ;^rom _yz'a«=<?««. “ The difference 
bl'tween eat^ and yean is easily explained ; in the latter, the prefixed y' 
represents*the very common A. S. prefix ge-, readily added to any verb 
without affecting the sense ” (yfceat). Hence ean^h.. S. ednian: yean 
= A. S, ge-ednian —both meaningii‘ to bring forth youfig,* i.e. of,any 
kind ; but ifbw ean or yean is commonlf used of sheep. SHak. uses 
eanling=yo\mg lamb, lUerchant of Venice, I. 3. 80. * « 
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Abbreviations: 
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aboiflve 74 # 

abyss 66 • 

accoinpltehed 97 
‘^^t of grace 85 
admiration 69 • 
advanc^ S5 
affect 67 
afflicted 103 
aggravate 76 
amber 71 
amiable go 
Apocalypse 83 
argue 102 
ask 97 
asp^t 69 
“at targe” 72 
attend 69, fft 
authentic 81, ( 

balm 90 
hearts 76 
bear|j jo6 
bo^ests 77 
^jlaspheme 67 
bkrom (trans. vb) 89 
• both 99 

“braided train” 93 
bright (n.) 71 • 

“by lot” 96 

^ • 

careful tog 

cast 80 • 


ch.Tnge with 103 
charge (n.) 80 
chrysolite 79 • 

cite 70 
coast 83 
compare (n.) 67 
complacence 69 
Compliant 93 
contest 103 
cope 105 
cormorant 88 
couched S6 
^ coy 93 

crisped 90 ^ 

(lark (n.) 65 
“deep of night” 97 
degrees 76 
devil 84 
devious 76 
devote 68’ 

“dew of sleep” 97 ^ 

^dilated T05 * 

%“dim iiifrusion” 63, 120 
difeover 77 
dispenses 76 
diurnal 96 * * 

“divide the night” 98 
doVm 70 
% dragon 84 
“ drop serene ” 63, oao 
dun 66 • 
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durance 103 

ecliptic ?3 
elect 67 
Elysian 70, 71 
eifibryos 74 
empyreal 81 
empyrean 81 
eremites 74 
•error 90 
ether 83 

“ Ethiop line " 92 
event 99 


fame 1^3 * , 

fare §6 

" fifth elengent ” 83 
files*ioi 

“first convex” 72 
“hrst region” 77, 78 
“6shy fume” SJ 
flood 82 
flourish^ 98 
fond*7^ 
forfeiture 68 
fount 90 
fountain 62 
“four elements” 8a 
frame 72 
friar 74 

“from all winds” 70 
front 9a # 

fruit 86 


f 


f 


gaze 80 
genial 98 

“golden scales” of Zeus 
“golden shafts” of Cupid 


graces 81 
gripe 94. 
grisly 103 
gums 90 
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ITabit 80 , 

• “ha4 in Remembrance” 81 
handed 99 
“happy isles” 78 
“hear rather” oa 
“Heavenly^Vfuse” 63, 63 
hermit 74 ’ 


“Hespetyan fables” 90 
hireling 88 

"honour dishonourable” 93 
‘•humid bow” 86 
hyacintttine 91 
hymenean 98 


illustrious 80 ^ 

imparadise(P 95 ' 

jiflpregn 95 * 
incline^ 97 
individual 95 g 
indulgences 76 * 
infouned 79 
insinuating 93 • 

intercessor 6^ 
invest 63 ^ 

irriguous 90 

^‘kfck tffe beam” 106 

» « 




lapsed 67 
•llast, not least” 
lawns 90 
limitary 104 
list (vb) 102 
lively 94 
living 97 


mask 100 
maugre 69 
merits 69 
mind (vb) 97 
“mixed dance’i 100 
mortal .67, 68, 84 
mould 83, 94 ' 

move 64 


nice 90* » 

numbers 78 
“Njseian isle”#135 

obscure io 5 
^ “ocean isles” 93 
Aodds 94 
“of force” 103 
orbicular 83 

“order from disorder” 83 
“other...other” 84 
• ounc^ 95 

pale (n.) 86 
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pardons 76 
part ^n music) 71 
p«sse<f 68 
passion 86. . 
patron 68, 104 
pendulous 106 
p«l)Jjexed ’ 88 
phalanx 104 ^ 

“philosopher’s^tone * 79 
pine (vb) 95 * 

platane 95 - * 

port lor, 102 ^ % 
“ported spears” 104, 105 
possess 94 
j>ost 88 • 

“potable gold” So* 
powers 7?, ro3 • 
preaijible 71 

prevent 68 • • 

“prime orb” f6 
propriet3[^ 100 
pitepect 77 
purge*^5 • 


quench 63 
quintessence 84 


recline 93 
recomniettd 93 
reform 97 
regard (n.) 77, 97 
reliques 76 
revive 84 
room, 69 
rue 85 * 

9iin 69 
ruminating 93 

^a<!ted 68 
sainjj^ 70 ’ 

saftctities 65 
•sapphire 90 
sdVage 88 
• scale {vb) 77 
shagg)^ 89 

“shape of virtue” io 4 
sheer 88 
smi^e 71 • 

sole 94* 
spirited 83* 


“starry sphere” 72 
starved roa 

stole 99 * 

store^74 

“Sl;^ian pool” 62 
sublime 60 
“sublunar vault” 101 
suggestion .66, 67 
sung 71 

sun’s “culmination” 80 

taste (vb) 67 
temper ^n.) 102 
“that fif^t moved” 75 
“the fixed”^stars) 

‘tJie fleecy star* 77 
‘tlT£ tyvant’s plea” 9^ 
‘then when” 84 
‘to the shield” roi 
‘to the sjjear” tor 
traced 104 • 

transfused 71 
“tianslated saints” 74 
triform 83 
tun 102 


unkindly 74 
unpierced 90 
unprevculed 68 
unremoved 105 
ujibraid 85 
“utter darknes%” 62 


vigilance 96 
“ Ffxw Beati^ca^^ 65 
“visual ray” 80 
vollicd 103 
volubil 96 


wafted 76 ^ 

"wander Vlrans. vb) 90 
% want 9» 

L wgnton 97 
wise (n.) 103 
“with a vengeance” 
“with that” 95 
WQrd 67 
wrack 105 


j 


* 


ye 94 
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Amara 91, 93 

Ammon (or Hammoil) 135 ^ 
Amon Ra 125 
^"Araby the Blest” 87 
Asmodeus 87, 88 
Atlas 105 

Auran (or Hauran) 89 
Azores 96 * * 

• 

Beew.aba 77 

« t 

Carmelites 75 
Ceres 91, 105 
Cham (or Ham) 125 
Chineses 7.^ 

CleombrotOb 74 

Dorilinicans 75 

Eden 84 
Empedocles 74 
Enna 91 
Eve 95 

Faunus 98 , 

Franciscans 75 

* Gabriel 95, 96 
Galileo 79 
Ganges 72 
Graces 91 

IIermeav 9 > 98 

Hesperidum Insiilm 78 t 
Hesperus 97 
Hytlaspes 72 
men iji 


Imaus 7«, 123,^124 
Ithuriel 10% 

• • 
•Japhet 99 
Javan*99 

* « 

Mseonides 64 
Mercury 79 ^ 

Messiah 69 
Mozambic 8/ 


Nilus 93 
Wiphates 83 * 
Nysa 125 


I'an 91 
Pandora 98 
Paneas 77 
Paradise 86 
Phineds 64 
Proserpin 91 
Proteus 79 
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Satan 67 
^ Seleucia 89 
Sennaar 74 * 
Sericana 123, I24 
Sylvinus 98 « 

Telassar 89 
Thamy*s ^ 
Tiresias 64 
7 oi 4 t (Book ofl 87 

Uiania 63* 

^ Uzziel zoi 

A 

Zephon 101 
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Work 

De Bello Galileo 
Com. 1 , ni, VI, VIII 
,, ii-iii, and VII 
II i-p* 

.. iv-i / 

Bello Civili. Com. i . 


Editor 

Feskett 


*» 

If 


Feskett 


II 

Cloero 


Com. HI 


It 


V 




Heitfar I & Cowie 

Pretor 

Feskett 


Reid 

n " 

IJ 

Ileitland 
lioluen 
Reid I 
Pearman 
Shuckburgb 

If 

fl 

If 

91 

Gow 

»l 

It 


Aclio^Prima in C. Verrem Cowie* 

De Amicitia * ,, 

De Sehectute i, 

Div. in Q. Caec; et Acti^» 

Prima in C. Verrem 
Ep. ad Atticum. Lib ii 
Philipprea Secunda 
Prcj^ArcKia Poeta ; 

^ „ Balbo 
,, Mil6ne 
,, M arena < 

,, Plancio ' 

„ Sulla 

'Somnium Scipionis 

ComellUB Nepoa Miltiades, ThemistocLs, (fee. 

Hannibal, Cato, Atticus 
Lysander, Alcibiades, <&c. 

Timotheus, Phocion, &c. 

Epistles. Bk i 
Odes and E].^odes 
Odes. Books T, III 
„ Book II, IV 
Epodcs ,t 

Satires Duff 

Books IV, VI. IX, XXVIi . Stej^henson 

„ V Whiliitey 

„ XXI, XXII Dimsdale 

Pharsalia. Bk l 
De BeIJo Civili. Bk vii 
Book V 

Fasti. ^ Book vi 
Metaniorphoses, Bk I 
Epidicus 
Stichug.^- 

Trinumirfas ^ 

Alexander in India 
Agricola and Germania' 

Hist. Bk 1 
Hautoiitimortunenos 
Aeneid I to xif 

Bncblics , T , ' ., *» '. 

Georgic.s i, li, afid itt, iv ,t 

Complete Works, Vbl. t, Text . 

' I# ' ’ Notes -M ■' 


II 

If 

I# 

t 

It 

91 

»9 

tl ^ 
ft 
19 
99 
91 
91 


91 

H t' ' 

19 

Horace 

II 

II 

II 

n 

Juvenal 


Prict 

j 16 tach 
a/- Mxk 

fk 

a 

In the 

i/6 

3/6 

3/6 


Wvy 


»♦ 

Lucan 

II 

LUOntiUB 

Ovid 

>9 

nantUB i. 

It 

II 

QuintuB CurtluB 
TclOltllB u 

A 

tl 

Tarence- 

VergU 

ii 

<. 

tl 

tl 

if 


3 /* 

if 

Hi 
‘1(6 
3 /' 
4/6 
3/6 
11- 
1/0 
i/6 

iI6 
if6 
1/6 
. 5 /' 

a/- each 

\l6^mch 

t/6 

I 5 /- 
if6 each 

“ '>[6 

- - , a/'s each 

Heitland & Jilaskins i/6 
Postgate ,!?/- 

Duff Til- 

.Tm 


'Skfgwick 
Dowdalk 
Gray 

Fen,Tvell ' . 

Gray 

HeUlfnd & Raven 
Stcph^iiaon 
Davies 
Gray 
Sidgwick 


*/6 


3/6 

$ 

3 /: 




i/6 tach 
, . ^J/6 
' 9 /- each 

^ 3/6 

a/6 





l^IT'r WKMSS SSRISS^ 

a.^#RENort, 

Author ’ ^ork 

A 1 )out Le Roi 4es Montagnes 

Blart <1 Quandj’etais petit, Pts I, II 

Botltou L’Art Po^ti(]ue • 

Corneille > La Suite ^uMenteut ^ 

„ PolyeUcte 

De ’’’conecliose Lazare Hoche t 
^ertrand*du Guesclin 


Mdiior 
Regies 
BdKelle 
Nichol Stnith 
Masson 
Braunlioltz 
Colbeck 
Leathes 


Belavlsne 


»Part II ( Vocabulary ,, 

Erve 


©•Harlevttnr' 
Be Lamartine 
Be Vigny 
Biunae 


91 

Masson 


Clapin & Ropes 


^ve 


Pric* 

»/- 

,a/- each 
al&, 
al- 

if~ 

V 
1/6 


% 


Loms XI 

lies Rnfante d’Eduard ^ 

Le|Vieux C^libataire 
• Jeanne d\A.rc 
La Canne de Jonc 
•La Fortune de D’Artagnan 

(PVtth Vocabulary) RopfS 
£rckmann*Cliatnaj^* La Guerre iClapin 

Guizot Discours sur THistoire d| la 

• R^vol^ion d’Apglelerre 

Lemercier ^ Fred^gonde et Brunehaut 
Mme de S|a^ Le Directoflre 

Dix Annies d'Eyil 
et ses Amis 
Colomba 

lx>uis XI & Charles the Bold 
L& Bourgeois Gentilhomme 
L’Ecole des Femmes 
Les Pr^cieuses ridicules 
,, {Abridged Edition) 

Le Misanthrope 
L’Avare . 

Faity Tales 
L4 M^tromanie 
Charlotte Corday 
X^s Plaideurs 

„ {Abridged Edition) 

M. Daru. 

Pitftiela • 

Bataille de Dames 
Verre d’E»u 

; Le Philosophe sans le%avoir Bull 
Un Philosophe sous l^s Toil:s#i^Lve 
Le Serf & Le Che^er d# Lorraine 
Le«6erf {With Vocabulary) 

Lettres sur I'histoire de 

• * France (xtii—xxiv) , Masson & Prothe^ 1/6 
. Rifeits dee Temps 

e g^ens^ I—Hi ^ Masson & Ropes 3/- 

- Ljaacariaou les E^recs du 3 tV* Si^de Massoi> e/- 
Hi^oire Si&ele de Louis • 


i jit 

Malot • 
Hezlxnw 
Mlohelet 
Udidre 

ft 

ft 

a 

ft 

Perra'ult 
Plron^ 
Poxul&xd 4 
Raolne' 


»-Banye 
saintsine 
8 ^ 1 t»e ft Legouvd 
scribe 


Eve 

Masson 

Masson^ Pro there 
Verrall 

Ropes a 

e* 

Clapin 

Saintsbury 

Braunholtz 


Rippm^nn 

Masson 

Ropes 

Braunholtz 

ft 

Masson 

Ropes 

Bull 

Colbeck 


• • 


ftmvfstre 

•ff 
O >1 

Thieity 

*» 

VBlemaliP 

Voltaire . 
0 

Xavier de 
Malfltre 


Ropes 


a 

•3/- 

z/6 

2/- 

2/- 

2/- 

2/- 

#«/- 

2/6 

1/6 

2/6 

2 /* 

»/- 

2/6 

a/6 

^Z- 

2/- 

2/- 

*// 

a/. 

a/. 

2/- 

*(■ 


3fc|y. in three 
iLt fediib Slt^] 
i Llbretucdkla 



tf...Masson & Prothero 


9 l 6 oach 

1/6 




TMJk PITT SERIE^. 

• V f 



c 4. GERMAN.' 

c 


Authot^ 

^ ork 

Editor Prtc£ 

Aiidorsen 

Six Fairy Tales 

Rippmann 

2/6 

t« 

Ballads on C^*rnian^History 

Wagner 

2/- 

Benedlx 

Dr Wespe 

Breul c. 

^Z- 

Freytay 

Der S^aat Friedrichs des 

^ f 



Grossen 

Wagner 

2/- 


German Dactylic Po».try 


3/- 

Goethe 

Knabenjahre ^1749—*761) 

,Wag>ter ,& Ca’^Wxell 

2/- 


Hermann und Dorothea 

\ 

f) If 

3/6 


Iphigenis 

Bieul 

3/6 

Grinun 

(Seltvted Tales 

Rippmann 

3/- 

Gutzkow 

Zopf wnd^iSchwert 

Wolsienholme 

3/6 

Hacklander 

Der geheime A^ent 

E. L. Milner Barry 

?/• 

Hauflf 

Das Bild des Kaisers 

i>reui 

3/- 

t» 

pas Wirthshaus im Spessau 

SchlottmaLii 



1 

& Cartmell 

i'i 

• 1 

Die Kara vane 

SchlottmM.nn 

3 /- 

Inunemiann 

Der Oberhof 

Wagner 

3 /- 

Klee 

Die deutschen Heldensagen 

Wolstenholme 

3 /- 

Kohlrausoh 

Das Jalir 1813 


2/- 

Leealnff 

Minna von Barnhelm 

Wolstenholme 

3/- 

Lesslxiff ft Gellert Selected Fables 

Breul 

3/- 

Mendelssohn 

Selected I^ctters 

Snne 

3 h 

Rauxuer 

I^er crste Krcuzzug 

Wagsner 

2/- 

Rlehl 

Culturgcschichtliche 

i 

,■ 


Novelleji 

Wolstenholfpe 

3/- 


Die Ganerben & Die Ge- 

% 



rechtigkeit Gottes 

If 

s/*- 

Schiller 

Wilhelm Tell 

^BrUF- 

2/6 

»* 

,, {Abridged Edition) 

** L 


\. ^ 

Geschichle des f Jreissigj'ah- 

0 



rigen ±;/iegs B^ok iir. 

If 

a>> 

■h 

Maria Stuart ' 

f> 


11 

Wallenstein I. (Lager and 

c 



Piccoloihini) 

ff 

3/<5 


Wallenstein (Tod) 

If 

3/^ 

Uhland 

Ernst, HerzogvontBcbwaben 

Wolstenholme, ^ a 

3/6 



TI^E PITin PRESS SERSE^. 


? 


5.<^ENGLI8H« 


A utker 

* • 

Editor 

Price 

Bacon ^ 

History or the Reign of 

* 


• * 

King Henry VII S 

Lumby 

5, 3/- 

J» 

Essays* • 

West 

3/6 & 5 /- 

Cowley 

Essays « 0 

Lumby 

4/- 

Earle 

Microcosmography 

West 

3/- &j 4 /- 

>h?a3» 

Poems e 

Tovey 

4h Sc 5/- 

Lan^b 

%Tales Item Shakespeare 

Flather 

1/6 

Slacaulay 

• Lotf! Clive , ' 

Innes 

1/6 

1 

Warren Hastifigs • 




William Pitt aira Earl of Chatham ,, 

z/R 


^ Iftiys ajjd other Poems 

h latiier 

1/6 

Mayor 

• A Sketch of Ancient Philoso¬ 
phy from Thieles to Cicero 


3/6 

More 

• History of King Richard IH * 

Lumb:^ 

- 3/6 

»• 

Utopia * • 


. 3/6 

MUton • 

^rcades and Comus • 

Verity 

3/- 


Ode on the Nativity, E’Alle -1 
#gr«^ll Pensejoso & Lycidas\ 

9 

*/6 

• 

Samson Agonistes 

f9 

2/6 

% 

Sonnets " 

0 H 

1/6 


Paradise LosttBks I, ll 

99 

2/- 

• 

» • 

• „ Rks III, IV 

ft* 

-/■ 

*• 

„ llks V, VI 

9 9 

2/- 


„ Bks VII, VIII 

99 

’ 2/- 


„ liks IX, X 

99 

2/- 


„ Bks XI, xii 

9 9 

2/- 

Pope 

Essay on Criticism 

West 

2/- 

Scott • 

Mannion 

Masterman 7/6 

>v 

Lady of the Lake 

9 9 

2/6 

9 f 

Lay of the lastJVIinstrel 

Flather 

2/- 

f > 

I#egend of Montrose 

Simpson 

2/d 

i/d 

SbAfcespeare 

tA Midsummer-Night’s Dream 

Verily 


Twelfth Night 


1/6 

^ '1 

Julius Caesar 


i/^ 

• i» 

The Tempest 

»» 

1/6 

ft 

King Lear • 

99 

r/6 

A ” 

A 1 %cl#ant of Venice 

99 

ilO 

• • 

39 . 

King Richard II 

99 

1I6 

Sbakespoare & fletcber T\fc> Noble Kinsmen 

Skeat 

3/6 

Hdney 

An Apologia for Pt*ctrie ^ 

Shuckbifr&h 

^Wallace 

• 

uutlines of the P^ilosoplji^l’ Aristotle 

A_•_ 

4/6 

West 

^lleinenis of English Grammar 

U 


»» 

English Grammar for Beginners 

0 

t/- 

Carlos 

Short History of Bri^h India 


0 i/- 


Elementary Commercial Geography 

1/6 

BarthdCsmeiW 

Atlas of C^immereial Geography 

> 

il- 

ll^ 

RoblaSftn 

tt 

Church Catechism Explained * 

■ ,v 


a/- 





PITT 

6, educational SCiENi 


Author 

Colbe6k 

Comenltu 

• 

Eye 

SldjTWlck 

Farrar^ 

Poole 

Looke 

MUtoa 

Bldgwlflc 

Thrtnff' 


Wvrk Edit9r 


Lecture!^ on the Teachiftff of Mqdem 

T>s«efnia/eA» ^ 




nee 


Life and Educ^ional Works Laurie 

Threa Lectures on ,jthe Practice of 
■ Education ^ ^ 

I. On Marking > ' 

II. On Stiiftulus {. LI V 1 

III. ( 5 n the teachiujT; of Latin j ^ 

VerSfc CompositioiP J ^ ^ 

General Aims of the Teacher -ir i . 
Form Management \ * ''® * 

Thoughts en Education ^ Quiejs 

*• T:i^ctj^ on Education » Browning 

Oh Stimulus * 

Theory andTractice of Teaching 


«/- 

3/6 

«r 


a/- 


i/6 

3/6 

*/- 

■/• 

4/6 


Bau 

Euclid 


99 

H 

9 % 

IV 


19 

19 


C 


Taylor 

f 

II 

9 V 


4/’ 

3/* 


7 . mathematics/ 

Ehsmentary Algebra 
Books I—VI, XI, XII C 
' Books I — VI 
Books I—IV 
Also separately 

Books 1, & 11; in, & IV; V, & Vi; xi, & xii i/6 each 
Solutions to Exercises in Taylcr*s 

Euclid W. W. Taylor io/6 

And separately ^ 

Solutions to Bks i—P' 

Solutions to Books v^, xi 

Hohson^Jesflop Elementary Plane Trigonometry « 

T- Elements of Statics and Dynamics i 

Part I. Elements of Statics 
„ II. Elements of Dynamics *' 

Solutions of Examples, Statics and Dynamics 
Mechanics and Hydrostatics 
Arithmetic for Schools, with or vittfehi answers 


19 

99 


Loney 

c 




Smith, 0. 


6 /- 

6/. 

4/6 

^• 4/6 
3/6 
7/6 
4/6 
3/6 


It 


tt 


<‘0 


Eale^ 0. 

'e-v 

im 


Part I.' Chapter^ l— viii. Elementary, with, 
or without answeft ^ .. ’ 4 /- 

Part ii.^Chaptm ix—xx, with^or withouL^ . ' ^ 
answers •' 4/-»^ 

Ke^ to Smithes Arithtfietic ' 
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Bible \^e^oola 
anr eiolleges. 

QENisRAii Editor : 

J. J. ^ PER0^’V1J^B, B.i];., Bishop of Wobctst^, 

F. iQBEPATBlOK, B.D., Bjeaxus Pb'(^|*bssob of £^bbbf 

• 1 ---' . ’ 

Extra Fcap. 8jo. cloth, with ^aps whea req.aired. 

Book of jroalitta. Bev. G. F. Maclbab, I)^I>.« 2<» 6c2. 

*book of Judgoa. Bev. J. J. fjiAS, M.A. da. 6d. 

and XX Blgnuel. * Prof. KiRKPAtnicK, X3(,D. 3«. 6d, each. 

X andIXX6ngs.*Prof.LuMBT, D.D« 5a., separately B«. 6d. each. 
1 and XI dnrdnloles. Bev.JiV'; E. BabneS, D.D. [In the Press, 
Bnoka of Sara & ir^emi&h, Pii#f. Bxx^e, JD.1>. 4^. 6d. 

Book of Prq^ I)avii>bon, B.P. 6«. 

Faalxns, • Book X. Prof. EniKPArBicK, r>.I>. 3a, (yJ. 

Psalms. Books XX and 0X. l^p[, Kibapatiuck, D,D. 3e. 6d, 
Book of fX^overbs. Arobd|acon Pehc?.vne.^ [fw^the Ij^ess. 
Book of Ecclesiastes. Very Bev. E. IJ. Pr-UMpt aE, 1>,D. 


Boole of Xaa^.h 
Cbaps. 


Cbaps. X.-X3C3gI3C. Bev. J. KkinNU]^I>.X>. 4s. 

___fc—EIXVX. Bev.|J. Skinneb, D.D. *4s. • 

Book of orersoaiiSf^. W. Stueane, D.D. 4s. 6d. 

Book o^Ezekiel. Pj:of. Davidson, D.D, 5r. 

Bobk of Xiosea. Bev. T. K.'Chkynb, M.A., Djff). 3«. 

^ Books of Joel and Amo^ Rev. S. R. Drivicb, D.D. 3s. 6d. 
%ooks ofObadlab and Jonab. Arch. Pebownk. * 2s. Od. 
Book of Mlcak. Rev. T. K. Oheyne, M.A., D.D. Is. (W.* 
Sfakum, XXabakknk & Zepbanlab. Prof. Davidson, D.D. Ss. 
BooksofBaggal,Zeebaxiab<S;Baalaelil.Arcli.PEBOWNE.8s.6d. 

. Book of bSalachi. Archdeacon Pekowne. Is. 

First Book of iMtaccabees. Bev. W. FAinwEATHaB and 
{(^lev. J, S. BxjAck, LL.D. _ 3s. 6d. 

Oospel according to 8t iKEattbew. Bev. A. Oabb, M.A. 2s, 6d. 
Oospei according to St XiXaa^s. Buv. G. B'. Macdear, D.D. 2s. 6d. 
’pospel acc. to»St XiUke. .Very Bev. P. W. ITabi^^r, D.D, 4so6d. 
^Chospel according to Bt John. Rev. A. Pdummer, D.D. 4s. 6d. 

t .«ts of tbe Apostles, Prof. Ldmby, D.D. 4s. 6d. 
pistil to tbe Xbomans. Bev. H. 0. G. Moulb, D.D. 8s, 6d. 

, First and Second Cbrlntbians. Rev. J, ,L TjIas.M.A. 2s. each. 
Epistle to tbe aalatlane. Rev. E. H. P^ownk, D.D. Is. 6d. 
Epistle to tHA fltpkesiaiis. Rev. H. 0. G. Atouidt.D.D. 2s. 6d. 

‘ ^PKitlojto tbePbiUpplans. R«. H. O. G.'Moudb, D.D. 2s. 6d. 
J^^asiaxi«%.nd X^llaBbiOn, Sev. H. O. G. Moddr, IJJ). 2s. 
X^l^tldB to tboTbessalonlans.* Bev. G^. Finddax, B.A. 2s. 
3|Si:^«U«sto Tlmotby A Tltas.«Bev, A.^THdmphbbxs,M.A. 8s. 

' ,^tstlo to ^e Bebrows. P.^W. Fabbab, D.D. 3s. 6d. 

BpMftif df Bl^mnes. Very Rev. B. H. Pdumptbb, D,1^ Is, Gd.* 
StFbt^ and St Jnde, Very Rev. E. H. PiiimviBB, D.D.* 2s. 6d, 
Bplatln»bf4^Jbbn. Bev. A. Px,gMHEB, D.D. 3s. 6d. • 
IMok ^B«vjt|ftttosi. Rev. W. ES^ihcox, M.A. 3s. 

Volmiites J^epaHnff. 

:' c. J^LAY AiO) SONS, 

WAREHOUSE, 
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«H)c s»inauer i 
CambriXigl, Sible tiii; ^fboblst. 

How Heady,With Maps. Price la. each volume, 

Boolfi of JoBlma. Be’^. |^.. S. BXiACK, LL.D. 

Sbofc of jrodges. Bev. S. Black, LTj^. 

First Book ofi^aiouoi. Pi-of^- Kirkpatrick, D.D. 

Sseon4 Book of Somael. Prof. Kirkpatrick, D -D. 

First Book of Xltt^. Prof. Lumby, D. D. i . ' . 

aocond Book of Slnss. ^Prof. Lui.irt, D.1>. c 
B zra St Ifsbsmlali. Pi'Of- Rylio^ B.I). 

CK>Q»el aeoosrdlnff to 8t BiattbODf. R^v. A. C^rr, H.A. 
Ctooprt aooordlne: to at Mark. Bov. j\rAc£kAR, B.D; 

€k>spel according to at XiUke. Y^ry Bev. F. W. Farrar, D.D. 
OMjpel according t6 at Jobn. . A. pLUMMRBr.D.I>. 

A^iiS of racdkps^tleB. Prof. LtA^iby, D.D. 


' c6c CamtinlJfj.e tgj'erfe *’^e«4tament 

lot Schools {irtb fflolltgcs - „ 

General FiOiTOM; J, J, S. PEKOWNE, D.I). 


Ot^s^ aOeordlng to at Matthew. Hev. A. Oabb, M.A. 
With 4 Maps, is, 6ri. 

Qtospel according to at Mark. Bev. G. F. Maclkar, D.I). 
With 3 Maps, 4s. 6<Z. 

Oosptf according to at X.nke. Very Rev. F. W. Faubar. 

With 4 Maps. (Is. o 

^spd according to at Jobn. Rev. A. Plummkr, D.D. 

With 4 Maps,. 6#. - 4 ^ 

A«.is of tbe d^ostles. Prof. Lbmrt^, D.D. 40 fax)s. 6«. 

First Bpistle to tbe Corintbians. Bev. J. J. Lias, M.A. StV'ir*' 
Beeond BplsUe to tho Corintblans. Bev. J. J. Lias, M.A*. , 3 k. 
Bplstle to the Hebrews. Very Bcv.F. W. Fabbab, D.IX 8«. 6if. 
Bplstles of at Jol^. Rev. A. Plummer, D.D. 4 $. 


Gbnbbal Editor; Prof. J. A. ROiMWSf^j^, D.D. 

ibpistle to tbe PbiUppians. H. G. G. Moulb, D^^. is,.9d, 
Bpigtjie of at James. Bev. A. Cabr; M.A. Od. ,-;v, ^ 
Pastoral Bplstles. fRev. J. H. Bkbnabd, D.D.. , iln the 1%^, 

Book of IftevbUttioa^^i^Bev. V9 a H Stmcok, M.A. 6s, 

_ & _ft_ ‘4 
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